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TO THE READER 


Let’s talk five minutes about this Handbook! 

Twenty-five years ago, I was just as much interested in letters, 
and what they could be made to do for business, as I am now. 
Even then I dreamed of one complete book which would give any 
executive and his secretary a simple, easy-to-read explanation of 
common-sense principles, and all the reference data needed to settle 
any questionable point with respect to letter mechanics. 

The book I pictured would be concise and practical, but long 
enough to cover every kind of business correspondence; it would 
be helpful to sales managers, credit men, personnel directors, chief 
executives, .secretarial workers, and all the clerks who had to “talk 
on paper” or “take a letter.” I wanted verynSucIirto write it 
then, but I realized that first must come years of experience and 
study, of actual testing for results ... the accumulation of a great 
mass of case material. To be of any real value, the writing of such 
a book would take a long, long time. 

Like Topsy, the book just had to ffrow. 

Nevertheless, knowing that someday I meant to do the job, I 
began away back then to keep my eyes open for anything that 
might help to make the various sections of this Handbook inter¬ 
esting and valuable. Fortunately, all through these years it has 
been my privilege to know many business executives, to work with 
many companies, and to gain a down-to-earth view of letter uses 
and problems. You see, I was exposed in a very practical way to 
the things that had to be known if my book were to become a 
reality. 

Often, it has seemed that Providence was bringing me in contact 
with the people who could—and did—supply the practical, tested 
material which you will find on these pages. From business men 
and women who had to endure my lectures, from those enrolled in 
the Business Letter Clinics conducted in many cities, from workers 
in the companies where I reviewed correspondence, from subscribers 
to the Dartnell Letter Service, from students in my clas.ses at North¬ 
western University, from the letter-experts with whom I became 
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pWntly acqu-ainted . ... from all these and many 

a flood of letter-contributions came ray way. Inus, py 

manv friends—.she gained weight steadily. 

The above explains why I do not regard myself as the sole author 
of this Handbook of Bu.sine.ss Letters. On the contrary, ^^^J^^ands 
of geiKuous business friends have helped to make it ® 

to them you and I owe a little bow of appreciation. They have 
lu*ll)C(l to prevseni you with information and suggestions based on 
practieo, not theory. The things talked about are not what I mnk 
or assume about l)usine.ss letters; they represent the actual experience 
of many others like yourself who are constantly trying to make 
their letters do the best possible job. 

'the recorded results of experience • . . this I believe to be the 
only safe guide for one who dares to write a business book. Hence, 
I would not presume to talk to you about sales unless I myself had 
been a salesman; or about sales letters unless I myself had written 
successful sales letters. I would not presume to talk about credit 
problems unless I myself had wet my feet in trying to solve them. 
What right would I have to tell you, the head of a company, how 
to conduct a Better Letter Program unless I had practiced what I 
preached? 

Yes, this is a practical book. There is nothing in it which will 
not hold water. For a quarter of a century I have been finding 
out why some letters pull and others flop. If that sounds like 
blowing my own horn, it is not so intended. It is simply that I 
have discovered many FACTS that you need to know about busi¬ 
ness letters, and you’ll find them all in this volume. 


The majority of the letters, the bulletins and opinions were sent 
to me with ])ermission to use them as I pleased. For others, per¬ 
mission was secured during the book’s preparation. There are a 
few eases, however, where it has not been possible to identify the 
writer of the letter, or the company from which it originated. This 
is regrettable, but I did not believe that any business person would 
want a letter omitted which might help others to improve their 
dictation. ( ertainly, I have tried hard to render unto Caesar what 
is ( aesar s due, and I ask the indulgence of anyone who has been 
inadvertently overlooked. 


One thing more. Please do not let the size of this Handbook 
disturb you. It could not have been any shorter and have done a 
complete \oh for you. At least, I have endeavored not to let any 
part of it become too academic or tiresome. As you may know 
from my other books about business letters, my language is that of 
the everyday man. I believe with all my heart in short words, 
short sentences ... in just talking in your letters as you do in 



conversation. That’s the only way I know how to write, and I’ll 
have to stick to it. 

It is a real compliment that you want to read this Handbook. 
If by chance our paths should ever cross, I want you to come up 
and let me meet you personally. Until then, the sunshine of life 
to you . . . and much success with your !<^tters. 
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SECTION 


I 

HOW LETTERS SERVE BUSINESS 


1. Why Letters Must Be Used 

To take the 'place of personal contacts. Why should anyone com¬ 
plain about the letters he is forced to write in business? These 
fast-moving messengers who wear the thrcc-cent armband do a job 
which no individual could do for himself. You pay what it takes 
to get them into the mail box, and that is all. They get no salary, 
and turn in no expense account. 

If you are a credit manager, by using letters you can talk to a 
hundred, a thousand, customers who owe your company money— 
on the same day, and without leaving your desk.- If you are a 
sales manager, you can dictate one interesting form letter that will 
tell all your distributors about a new product—^just the same as if 
you appeared personally on the same day in their stores. Letters 
conserve your time, and multiply your efforts, by taking the place 
of personal contacts. Letters are a great boon to business. They 
help to get things done. 

More necessary as business expands. The bigger the company, 
the wider the area which it serves, the greater is the need for letters. 
The man who operates a neighborhood shoe-store may be able to 
handle almost everything personally, although he could use sales 
letters to develop new customers. But the owner of a large chain 
of shoe-stores, operating in various cities and states, could hardly 
get along without some device to substitute for personal contacts. 
Oh, he might depend entirely on telegrams and telephone calls, 
which have their place in the sun, but he couldn’t long compete 
with others on such a wasteful basis. Yes, we must admit that 
letters more than any other part of business help to make possible 
growth and expansion. Letters conquer space. Letters make one 
minute do the work of many. Letters deserve more respect than 
they have had in business. 

Not like the early days. There was a time, of course, and not too 
far back, when letters were not so necessary or important. Re¬ 
member how Abe Lincoln, the postmaster, carried what letters he 
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the story we were told in 
But those were the 


received in his hatband? lhat was ^ 

trrade-school. There is no reason to doubt it . 

IlLys of the .mail .,lores-thc cobbler, the grocer, the tailor do ng 

business only in their own restricted areas each serving a 

number of people who could come or send someone else for what 

'' li lting a letter in those days was an exciting event. It didn’t 
inatt(‘r particularly how the letter was written. It was passed 
around, and always got attention. The only rule that seemed to 
prevail for lett.er-wriling in those days was that it should be writ¬ 
ten in IIh‘ dryi'st possible manner, and in a language so stiff and 
fornuil that tiie true personality of the writer was completely hid¬ 
den. Unfortunately, that rule was never abolished, and even now 
tluTe ar(‘ .some who foolisldy cling to it. 

Th(‘ awareness of change—the appreciation of up-to-date ways 
of doing business—are most important to anyone who aspires to 
become a successful letter-writer. We gain nothing by imitating 
the f)ast. bike living customs and working conditions, the stand¬ 
ards for a business letter have changed for the better. Why should 
any business man who drives a modern automobile, tunes in to a 
European radio program, or takes a plane from New York to 
('alifornia, use the same style for writing a letter as did his great¬ 
grandfather.^ 

Rules for employees in ISSJf. If you need any evidence of the 
changes that have taken place in business since the middle of the 
last century, the following rules written in 1854 for the employees 
of a store which has now become one of the biggest and best known 
in our nation should be most illuminating. These rules were found 
in an old ledger. How would you like to abide by them on your 
present job.^ 


Store must be opened promptly at 6 a.m. and remain open until 
9 p.m. the year around. 

Pens must be made; doors and windows opened; a pail of water, 
and a scuttle of coal must be brought in by each clerk, before 
breakfast if there is time to do so, and attend to customers who 
call. 


Store must not be opened on the Sabbath Day unless absolutely 
nec’essary and then only for a few minutes. 

Any employee who is in the habit of smoking Spanish cigars, 
getting shaved at a barter shop, going to dances and other such 
places of amusement, will most surely give his employer reason 
to be suspicious of his integrity and all around honesty. 

Each employee must pay not less than t$5.00 per year to the 
church and must attend Sunday School every Sunday. 
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Men employees are given one evening a week for courting pur¬ 
poses, and two if they go to prayer meeting regularly. 

After work in the store, leisure time must be spent in reading 
good literature. 

Yes, those were ‘The good old days” we hear acclaimed so often 
—days when letters were used sparingly in business. But these 
are modern times. Many letters to write! Much to learn about 
HOW to write them. 

2. The Major Uses of Letters 

To handle routine matters. A large part of the correspondence 
which passes back and forth in business is routine in nature. Let¬ 
ters of this type are usually short, and nobody expects them to be 
especially interesting or persuasive. In other words, routine let¬ 
ters are not seeking to influence human behavior, as would one to 
a salesman whose orders have fallen off, or as would another to a 
customer who has neglected too long the payment of a bill. There 
is no problem involved in the dictating of a routine letter, and for 
that reason the job is comparatively easy. For tjxample, it re¬ 
quires no special skill to confirm an order. That is a routine mat¬ 
ter which can be handled courteously in a few words. But if you 
must decline the order, and the customer is likely to be angry about 
it, then the letter situation is a problem far above routine level, and 
great skill is required to write the letter which will say “no” and 
still retain the goodwill of the customer. 

The very simplicity of the job in dashing out a batch of routine 
letters also tends to set up a trap into which the writer easily may 
fall. The letters are too curt—too cold. They become contacts 
without a smile. They could help to win or hold goodwill, but they 
don't. 

This tendency to serve the meat without seasoning can repre¬ 
sent a great loss to the company where it prevails. Since every 
friendly contact helps to maintain the right relationship between 
the company and the public it must serve to stay in business, why 
should any chance, no matter how small, to add fuel to the fire be 
disregarded The letter-writer most valuable to his company is 
the person who makes every letter, routine or otherwise, a friendly, 
human message seasoned with a genuine will to serve. No letter 
can be considered so unimportant as to justify an indifferent job. 

To sell products and services. If any one type of letter were to be 
selected as most valuable in business, the sales letter probably would 
get the nod. Certainly, with the possible exception of some adjust- 
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rnont letters, it is the most difficult to write. As the name obvi¬ 
ously implies, the object of the sales letter is to sell. If, for ex¬ 
ample, the letter is mailed to one thousand customers or prospects, 
its merit can be measured by the percentu^je of favorable replies. 

Too many sales managers and executives of higher station still 
seem unaware of the fact tliat certain specific principles nmst be 
applii^d in the construction of a good sales letter, and that the per¬ 
centage of ‘‘pull” will invariably depend on the writer’s understand¬ 
ing of lhos(‘ prineij)l(\s, plus his ability to put them to work. The 
suce(\ssrul sal(\s hotter is neither the result of genius nor an act of 
Providimee. There are s/cMs‘ to master, as will be explained later 
in this irandbook- 


Since sales letters are used to di'velop orders, and thus have direct 
relation to profit, it musl be the obligation of the sales manager, and 
even of the pn\sident, to make sure they arc prepared in the way 
most likely to be effec;tive. Any ignorance with respect to sales 
l('tt<‘r construction -any haste or carelessness in doing the job— 
will UH'an ordiTs lost that might have been gained, and thus, a 
direct waste of possible profit dollars. 

'riierc' ar(\ of course, as shown in Sections 8 and 9, numerous kinds 

of sal(‘s h'tters.from those that come out at the end and ask for 

thc‘ order, down to the more subtle ones that break ice for future 
busiiu'ss. In every case, you are writing to a human being, seeking 
to impel a certain reaction, whether it be to sign and return the en¬ 
closed order-blank, or merely to make him say, “I like the way this 
fellow writes to me—he must work for a good company.” 

Allhough Ihe number of sales letters mailed every year is truly 
enormous, a great many more could still be used to increase busi¬ 
ness. The smaller merchants, and some of the larger ones, too, 
usually neglect this opportunity to keep people informed about the 
goods they have in stock. Except for the rare announcement of a 
bargain-saliN or of some special event such as moving to new quar¬ 
ters, you seldom get letters from the retailers serving your neighbor¬ 
hood. And yet, if used intelligently, sales letters will increase busi¬ 
ness for the average \oei\\ merchant. This has been proved in many 
io(‘alities—in Reading, Pennsylvania, for example, where Norman 
Foeht has written many successful sales letters for retailers, and in 
liinghamton. New York, where Jules Livingston has performed a 
similar service. 

To establish credit and collect money. Very few companies keep 
collectors in the field, and it is not generally considered wise to place 
any collection burden on the shoulders of salesmen. Hence, a very 
large percentage of credit and collection problems are solved by the 
use of letters. On rare occasions, when a large amount of money is 
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involved, the credit manager or an associate may seek a personal 
interview, but the great bulk of the work necessary to establish 
credit ratings, to refuse special terms or privileges, and to collect 
slow accounts, is handled by correspondence. 

Here again, a handicap exists for many credit men because they 
disregard tested principles which would make their letters more 
effective. The best credit men are both goodwill builders and 
money collectors. They work with the sales department and often 
find the way to place a sales “twist’' in a letter about some credit 
situation. They are students of psychology, and expert letter- 
craftsmen. From the letter-courses sponsored by their National 
Association, credit men in various cities have gained a fair concept 
of the principles of letter carpentry, and we are seeing less and less 
of old time collection methods where the credit man started by 
calling the wayward customer a deadbeat, and then “worked up.” 

In the sections of the Handbook devoted to Credit and Collec¬ 
tions, you will find many fine letters to prove that credit men in 
general are holding their own in comparison with those in other 
fields of business; but there are still too many money-collectors who 
believe, as of old, that a collection letter which sizzles with abuse is 
better than one which reasons man-to-man with the-customer. 

To adjust complaints and misunderstandings. Even in the best- 
managed company, where the customer relations policy is “fair- 
play and good manners,” it is impossible to avoid an occasional 
tangle in the threads of business. No matter where the fault may 
rest, the company with long-pull vision will do everything possible 
to satisfy the customer. If the adjustment cannot be in the nature 
of a “yes,” at least the effort is made to save face for the customer 
by making the “no” as gentle and painless as the adjustment man¬ 
ager can devise. The art of being able to smooth the ruffled feathers 
of a customer, of changing a frown to a smile, is one that seems 
better adapted to letters than to personal contacts. This, to be 
sure, is only a general statement because there are exceptional cases 
where no letter could do the job. 

The advantage of the letter adjustment over the personal one 
is that the writer can very carefully state his case from start 
to finish without the danger of an interruption which may take the 
argument off on a tangent, result in heated words back and forth, 
and conclude with the customer even more disturbed than before. 
The letter affords a better chance to place all the cards face-up on 
the table, and if the facts are stated in a friendly game fashion, it is 
often surprising how neatly and completely the meeting of two 
minds can be reached. This job is not done so easily in a personal 
conversation. 
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Thus, we see that adjustments by letter can not only save a lot 
of time, hut can also tend to eliminate the bickering which so often 
ends in the losing of the customer’s goodwill. The aim, of course, 
is to assign the res[)on.sibility of handling complaints to a man of 
good judgment who has the knack of writing friendly letters. Irre¬ 
spective; of whether he gives all, gives a part, or gives not at all, his 
letter still carries a tone of consideration for the customer’s point of 
view, and a sincere appreciation of his business. 


To vrin and hold goodwill. Naturally, it might be asked, “Why 
menlion only goodwill letters as apart from all the other types? 
Isn’t that one of the objectives in any business letter?” Quite true. 
Just, as in one sense (‘very employee of a company is a member of 
th(' sales dc'partnient, so in the same way every letter should be a 
messenger of goodwill. But there are also those letters in busi- 
ju'ss which ari> written for no other purpose than to make the cus- 
tonuT feel he i.s important to the company and that a human rela- 
fionshi[> exists just as one man may be the friend of another. Such 
a letter is nothing more than the waving of a hand to someone 
acro.ss the street, and a “Hello, there! How arc you doing? We 
arc' interested in you and your business.” 


You could call these goodwill builders “unnecessary letters,” and 
that’s what they are if you think of business as a cold and formal 
thing III which there is no place or time for those little courtesies 
which help to make it warm and personal. Many executives hold 
;i (liffercmt opinion, however. They realize that competition is 
keen and that companies other than their own are often shooting 
for their customers. ’Fhey think the time and effort well spent in 
.sowing seeds of goodwill which may help to keep old customers in 
llu' loul aiKi may round up some new ones. 

In Section 11 of this Handbook, you will find many of these “un- 
ni'cessary” goodwill letters—messages of appreciation, of congratu¬ 
lation of coiulolenet—-and you may judge for yourself how you 
would ri'act to them. Certainly, if written at all, they must origi- 

nat(> III a friendly company where the spirit of service is strong and 
genuine. ^ 


^Mle her or not you believe these goodwill letters are worth while, 
the fact remains that many of our leading companies use them to 
continue building their businesses. Investigate the sales progress 
of any c-onipany committed to a letter-program for building cus- 

competffor!!''^ ’ *”^**^^ ^ ^ 
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3. Letters as Part of Public Relations 

Not as pigs are pigs. Perhaps because it is one of the newer skills 
developed for use in business, the? e are still many executives, and 
others of the rank and file, who think a letter is a letter as a pig is a 
pig. Business men who realize that the preparation of a good sales 
letter is just as exacting as the preparation of a good sales talk are 
forced to endure a period of transition, during which the importance 
of letters, and the need of trained writers, must overcome the idea 
held by many other executives that their own letters are good be¬ 
cause they have been writing them for years. 

This condition is both confusing and lamentable. You see com¬ 
panies willing to spend large sums of money on intensive training 
programs for salesmen but reluctant to spend a dime to improve 
letters. Yet the same customers and prospects, day in and day out, 
are contacted by both the salesmen and the letter-writers, and often 
with the same objectives. This, of course, is both costly and de¬ 
structive to business. Often the good accomplished by the highly 
trained salesman is nullified by a letter-writer who has had no train¬ 
ing at all. The salesman works hard to get a new customer for the 
company. A correspondent comes along with a tactless letter, and 
the customer is lost. Examples like these are countless, and they ^ 
all result from the idea that a personal contact is different from one 
made by letter. That’s all nonsense; words written are just as im¬ 
portant as words spoken. 

A letter is not a letter as a pig is a pig. Writing a letter, unless it 
be of the lowest routine variety, is a psychological process. It 
involves the mastery of principles which are known and tested. 
When those principles are applied, success follows. The trained 
letter-writer is an asset to his company. The man who scorns the 
training and thinks he knows it all without investigation of the 
facts is just as much a liability. 

One man talking to another. Aside from the principles that must 
be understood, is the fact that a letter—a good letter—^reflects the 
personality of the writer, which needless to say should be pleasing 
to the reader. In a good letter, one man talks to another. The 
reader must be made to forget that he is reading a letter. Instead, 
the writer has traveled on a piece of paper to talk to him—^in exactly 
the same way that he would if he had appeared in person. 

A letter is a personal contact. Never forget that. Why should 
it be anything else? There’s a customer in California whose ac¬ 
count is lagging. You can’t go that far to talk about it, but you 
can call your secretary, or pick up your Dictaphone, and ask him in 
a friendly way for a check. You can put the same smile in the 
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words on paper that you would put in your voice if the customer 
were there with you in the same room. 

Tliere are many angles to the construction of various types of 
business letters, and it takes time and practice to master them. 
If your own letters have been dry and commonplace, you can add 
new life and vitality to the next batch by just trying to talk to the 
folks who are going to read what you have to say. Make them see 
your pcTsoriality between the lines. 

Your readers are hmnan beings. After all, these folks—your 
r(‘a(Iers—are not just names. They are people. They walk, talk, 
sleep, (‘at, gossip, worship, love, hate—just as you do. 

If mailing lists could come to life. 

And march before our eyes, 

I think a lot of writers w^mld 
Ik* v(‘ry much surpris(‘d . . . 

'Fo l(‘arn that every single name 
Is human like himself. 

And just as ktxui about his game, 

His money, and his health. 

I think the name would much resent 

II U‘ thought that every message sent 
A\as not addressed to home or store— 

But to a stencil in a draw’er.* 


lliisiiK'.'is coiisisls oi a iiuillilddt' of liiiinan contiicts—the dash- 
i.jK ol oi.inio.is, liu. „ni(_v of doshvs- -and making the sura total 
I>U-:i.sanl is llu' ol)j('cl of wind wo call “Public Relations.” If the 
raduro ol lliose ooidacls dolerniinos the degree of goodwill earned 
and hold by your (oinpany, then how can letters be ignored? Let¬ 
ters are pan ol irablie relations, and that means human relations. 
I wo iraraan beings with their hea<ls together-you and your reader 
-that s all a letter is. At least, all it shovM be. 

I he most elUvtuv letters,” .says a bulletin Issued by the House- 
>o;l I'niaiiee ( .rporation, “are frank stateraent.s-mLages from 
real people to other real people. They should be easy to read and 
<.S^ o urahi.stand. 1 hey must be friendly and courteous. The 
oft<ra-str(>.s.sed ,>orat that business letters should develop goodwill 
.s not bunkeiu but a principle of vital significance. Ewfy letter 
imolves a problem and every problem has at least two sides- the 
custoiners point of view, and that of the witer. It sometimes 
.eems that tluvse are oppo.sed to each other, yet they usually are i^ 

arinony because good business transactions are mutually^profit 
aMe to the parties involved.” muruaiiy profit- 


Author unknowD. 
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What L. A. Downs thought of goodwilL The idea that every con¬ 
tact in business tends to help or h irt in the molding of public rela¬ 
tions was ably expressed in a letter written by the late L. A. Downs, 
then president of the Illinois Central RaiL jad. He said: 

Cultivation of goodwill is not a departmental activity, but the 
work of the entire organization. Friends are made, or can be 
alienated, by the operator who answers the telephone, the per¬ 
son who writes a letter, the clerk who sells a ticket or accepts a 
shipment; or, even through wluit is done or Ud’t undone by some 
member of the organization wlio does not come in direct contact 
with the public. Every member of our company is a public rela¬ 
tions worker, and our reputation depends upon the skill with 
which each one does his part of the common task. 

Speaking more directly of letters, Mr. Charles Kell, then per¬ 
sonnel director of the General American Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, said in one of his training bulletins: ‘"Business letters, 
like water, have a tendency to seek the low’^est level unless there is 
a system of pump pressure to direct the flow. It is foolish and 
wasteful for any organization to build at great expense a high type 
sales organization, and be indifferent to the counteraction resulting 
from letters that fail to follow through.’’ 

Routine letter that sold Illinois Central, There is no reason why 
a routine letter, if written by someone properly motivated toward 
the company, cannot sell as well as tell. In the author’s collection 
of good letters is one which aptly illustrates this fact. It came from 
the secretary of Mr. Dowms, and handled a situation which every 
secretary encounters frequently. 

Dear Mr. Frailey: 

It will remind you that Illinois Central service extends far be¬ 
yond our own rails when I tell you that Mr. Downs is calling on 
some of our shippers this week in California. As soon as he re¬ 
turns, I will show him your letter—and, of course, he will be 
glad to reply. 

Bully for that girl! The situation was simple. All she had to 
do was to explain why there would be a delay in the answer to my 
letter. Mr. Downs was out of town. And that is exactly what the 
average secretary will tell you under the same circumstances. But 
this one was above average. She saw in this routine letter a chance 
to impress me with the size of her organization. She was a sales¬ 
man for Illinois Central. 

A letter about Movement 26J^02627X. In contrast with the above 
example of sales co-operation, consider the story of a friend who in- 
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herited an old-style watch. It had been his great-grandfather’s 
and of course, was big and amusing to see m these days of thm and 
elegant watch-cases. But my friend soon discovered that this 
ancient time-piece faithfully kept on the job. So he said: This 
is a remarkable watch. It may look old-fashioned, but the o d boy 
still k(‘eps perfect time. I am going to write to the company tliat 
made this watch, and give them tlie number. Maybe they can tell 
me liow old it really is. Besides, they will be glad to know that one 
of their watches is still doing a good job.” 

'Fhere was a routine situation to excite anybody with an ounce 
of sah s blood. The clerk who answered that letter had a lot more 
to work witli than did the secretary whose boss was out of town. 
He tiad the cliance to say, “Thanks for telling us about your old 
watch. It is still good for many years of perfeet service. You see, 
t hat’s the way our watches always have been made—to last through¬ 
out the ycairs, and never cause any trouble.” 

But, alas, and much woe! My friend’s letter fell into the hands 
of a—well, judge for yourself. He had all the chance in the world 
to sell as well as tell. But here is what he wrote: 

In response to your kind inquiry regarding Movement 26402627X, 
we wish to advise that our records show date of manufacture 
was .Inly, 1886. We note your appreciation of our product, and 
trust this information will be of some interest to you. 

What a travesty on public relations, that such a letter could have 
been written! Not only was the language full of “whiskers” (see 
St*ction 2 of this Handbook) but the writer evidently didn’t realize 
that his company sold watches. My friend had inherited a “Move¬ 
ment”—not a watch; and then it became a “product.” What about 
your wrist-movement.?* Does it keep good time? 

The greatest fault of the letter, however, app)ears at the end— 
“and trust this information will be of some interest to you.” Of 
interest to Why not of interest to the company? 

Have we been too severe in our judgment of the clerk who wrote 
this routine letter? Well, perhaps so. Every day in business 
thousands of other clerks are writing routine letters with no better 
realization of how they could create friendly contacts—winning 
goodwill for the companies where they originate, and helping to sell 
their services. Ves, the fault rests more with the company than 
with the individual. W’e c.annot expect the employees on these 
lower, routine jobs to make the most of letter opportunities unless 
they are taught and motivated. Perhaps Mr. Downs had talked to 
his secretary about the importance of the letters that she wrote; 
perhaps, from his own dynamic personality, she had absorbed some 
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of his sales enthusiasm. Perhaps nobody at the watch company 
had ever pointed the right letter-way to the clerk who wrote so dully 
about “Movement 26402627X.” After all, it i-; the responsibility 
of leadership to lead. Somebody must make the letter-writers in 
American business see the importance of what they are doing. 
Somebody must train—motivate—them. 

Yes, letter-contacts are part of the Public Relations Program. 
But this fact has little meaning until those who write the letters are 
conscious of it. 

4 . Lietters Need Executive Attenticm 

Progress begins at the top. Almost without exception it is true 
that the best letters are being written, consistently, and throughout 
all departments, in those companies where a major executive takes 
an active interest in the program. Preferably this major executive 
should be the president. 

Since the president is usually the most respected individual in the 
company, his word has great weight. When the employees know 
he has “gone all out” for a project they are influenced to follow his 
example and to accept his suggestions without grumbling. Obvi¬ 
ously, then, the first and most important step in the initiation of a 
better-letter program is a message from the president in which he 
gives his wholehearted approval. This message has more teeth if 
the president makes it plain that he expects complete co-operation— 
even from the top ranking executives, who may themselves need 
letter-instruction just as much or more than the other employees. 
It is an unhappy condition when the majority of the letter writers 
in a company are trying hard to write in the easy, natural, modern 
style, and letters 1776 vintage continue to roll out of the executive 
offices. 

This need of executive co-operation is so urgent that no compe¬ 
tent letter consultant will accept an assignment to establish a better- 
letter program until he is assured that all those who write letters in 
the company, from top to bottom, are ready to do their part. 

The check of carbon copies. It is hardly possible that any execu¬ 
tive can be absolutely sure what kind of a letter-job is being done in 
his company unless he takes an occasional inventory. This can 
best be done by asking that an extra carbon copy be made of each 
letter written on a certain day or during a longer period. An ex¬ 
amination of these carbon copies will quickly reveal the weaknesses 
and strong points of the various letter-writers. In smaller com¬ 
panies where the number of dictators is not too numerous, this 
check-up can well be made by the president. In larger companies 
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it can be delegated to a vice-president, the personnel director, the 
office manager, or to some other higli-ranking official. Needless to 
say, one retiuisite for the person chosen to take the inventory is that 
he must alrearly be thoroughly trained in the principles of good 
h'tter construction. Otherwi.se, you would face the unhappy con¬ 
dition of the ki'ttle calling the pot black—and the pot could not be 
exj)ected to co-operate. 

How 11h“ program can be carried out after the initial check of 
carbon copies is di.scu.ssed in Section 7, but obviously the better- 
inforimsl tlu' cliief executive is at the start with respect to what 
ncc<l.s to be done, the better-equipped lie is to ask co-operation from 
llio.se who look to him for their bread and butter. 

To .sroiire maximum return -per dollar cost. A very substantial 
reason for <'xeeuti\'e interest in the quality of the letters mailed from 
his organization is that they represent a major cost in the operation 
ol till' bnsiiK'ss. Because the average person tends to think of a 
hotter in terms of a three-cent postage stamp, a piece of paper, and 
an (‘nvelo|>e, tlu're often exists an astonishing indifference to the 
total yi'arly cost of .sending out the necessary letters. As a result, 
many an executive has no control over this expense although he 
may be extremely cautious in approving other expenditures not 
nearly as large. 

As in tlK> oficration of any other phase of the business, the chief 
ex(*cutive has the right to insist that the cost of company letters be 
no higher than is necessary to secure the desired results. He can- 
iiot lie sure of that when the total has not been determined, and 
little or no curiosity has been shown about it by those who budget 
annual expen.se. “ 


I hus, a queer situation exists in many a company. The cost of 
the personal calls made by salesmen is measured down to a split 
penny, and every effort is made to hold it down. Dependent upon 
the type of the business and the nature of the product, this cost per 
personal <*ontact may run from one dollar up to many dollars, 
hurthermore, the sum varies for each individual according to his 
ability, persistence, and the territory where he works. Yes a lot 
of time IS spent checking these items—but in how many companies 
IS the cost known for letter-calls? It is usually considered a part 
of the overhead, and hardly an item worth worrying about. The 
executive who feels that way is indeed headed for the surprise of 
his life—if and when he finally gets the facts. Letters cost money 
—plenty of money—more than you might think. 

What is the average cost of a business lett&r? Fortunately, a num- 
ber >ntelhgent surveys have been made to answer this question, 
and although tlie answer varies according to prevailing labor and 
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material costs, it still remains an interesting, and perhaps surprising 
figure. The most frequently mentioned survey was made a number 
of years ago by public accountants Ernst and Ernst for the Strath¬ 
more Paper Company. The purpose of that survey was to show 
how small in proportion to the total is the cost of the paper, espe¬ 
cially the fractional difference in the cost of good paper stock as 
compared to poor. However, break-down of the other items in¬ 
volved still gives a reasonable basis for determining the cost of busi¬ 
ness letters, either in any company where an analysis is about to be 
made, or in any calendar period where the influence of labor and 
material expense is to be traced. Here is the break-down in per¬ 
centages of the Ernst and Ernst report. 


(%) 

Dictator’s time. 29.1 

Stenographic time. 34.5 

Office overhead. 25.5 

Postage, first class. 7.8 

Stationery. 3.1 


With these percentages determined, it was easy for the public 
accountants to apply them to tlie following basic figures, which 
obviously are lower than they would be today: first, a salary of 
$45 per week for the dictator, working forty-one and a half hours, 
and spending an average of six minutes on each letter; second, a 
salary of $20 per week for the stenographer, averaging thirty letters 
per day; third, an office overhead estimated at forty per cent of the 
total labor cost; fourth, stationery cost based on printing the en¬ 
velopes and letterheads in five thousand lots, in one color and on 
twenty-four pound stock; fifth, postage as set by Uncle Sam at 3^5 
per letter for first-class service. 

What was the final determination when the percentages and basic 
figures were combined.? 


Cost for dictation.$ .1125 

For transcription.1333 

Overhead.0983 

Postage.0300 

Stationery.0121 

Average cost.$ .3862 


It must be remembered that the above average cost per letter of 
almost 39 is not an absolute figure, since it would vary if the analy¬ 
sis were made at any other period of time. Today for example, the 
dictator’s time would be distributed over forty work hours, or less, 
and certainly the estimated salaries, the overhead, and the cost for 
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Stationery, would be considerably higher. It seems conservative 
and reasonable to say that the letters mailed today in American 
business are costing not less than fifty cents each. 

What is the annual cost? You might approach the answer to this 
nu(\stion witli no particular concern. Fifty cents seems a small 
sum, but multiplv it by the number of letters mailed annually and 
you (luickly reach a different point of view. An average of one 
iiuiidivd haters mailed each working day would mean an annual 
cost of about fift(‘en Lhousand dollars. One hundred letters are 
“cliicken-fe(‘d,” tliough, compared to the actual number used daily 
by many c*ompanies. If the number is five hundred, the annual 
cost is about $75,000; if one thousand, the annual cost is $150,000. 
With lliese figur(\s in mind, does it seem that the cost of letters to 
business is inconsi quential.^ Far from it. The cost is substantial, 
and far exceeds many other items which commonly get the spot¬ 
light when the annual budget is prepared. Thus, the problem of 
gia.ting the most value from every dollar spent may well deserve the 
atlxuition of the chief executive, whose obligation it is to see that 
lher(‘ is no waste or inefficiency in the business. 

The chart “Arc Your Letters (Costing Too Much?’^ on the op¬ 
posite page, suggests practical ways by which correspondence costs 
may be reduced. You will note that this chart, based on an analy¬ 
sis made hy Atnencau liusincss, uses .524 as the prevailing cost per 
letter, which is slightly higher than the fifty cents just assumed to 
be a conservative and reasonable estimate. 

"'When Frailey wore diapers,^' Assuming that everything possible 
has been done to liokl down letter costs, there still remains the 
major saving achieved when letters are made to do a better job. 
41iis brings us back again to the stern necessity of making sure that 
(‘Very dictator understands and applies the known principles of 
good letter construction. Hence, the company must maintain a 
program through which these principles are taught^ and follow a 
system of control that will offset the tendency of letter-writers to 
sli]) back into old habits or to become careless and indifferent when 
little or no attention is given to their handiwork. Lighting the fire 
which motivates letter-writers to do a better job is a sure step for¬ 
ward, but throughout the year someone must keep the fire burning. 

As in the accomplishment of any other objective in business, a 
program for better letters will succeed in proportion to how com¬ 
pletely it gains, in practice and spirit, the co-operation of all who 
dictate. A few old-timers, with minds closed to the possibility 
that their own letters might be improved, and outspoken in their 
criticism of the company program, may prove to be a serious ob¬ 
struction to progress. 
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Your author well remembers M?. B., a sales manager in a large 
company where a concerted effort was being made to improve corre¬ 
spondence. Mr. B. wrote letters that wer^ long, windy, and tire¬ 
some. Because of his lengthy service and high position, however, 
nobody felt qualified to step on his toes, or to suggest that he, too, 

ARE YOUR LETTERS COSTING TOO MUCH? 


CoiT Factor 

Anerait 

Cost 

Possibtt 

Satini 

How Savimos Can Be Maos 

Dictator's Timc 

Based on a salary of $50 a week of 
40 hours, and an average of 8 min* 
utes for each letter written. 

.166 

.016 

>0 /o by inauguratirg a campaign, under supervision of corra- 
Lpondcnce adviser, to eliminate }ong-wind^ness in letters; 

executives with dictating machines, desk “com- 
paniun * Ales, and form paragraph indexes.^ A study made bv 
one large company indicated that equipping executives with 
dictating machines saved 13% of their time. 

STCNOCRArHIC CoST 

Based on a salary of $18 a week of 
40 hours, and an average of 24 let¬ 
ters per day, including time taking 
dictation . 

.15 

.05 

334% by centralizing stenographic and typing department; using 
transcribing and duplicating machines^ modernizing type¬ 
writers; using efficiency desks and chairs; installing bonus plan. 
Under the bonus plan, operators are guaranteed a straight oasic 
salary, regardless of the quantity of work produced. The 
quota set Tor each operator is 2,400 6-inch elite type lines per 
week, and R bonus is paid on all production over this quota,' 
at the rate of ki per line (typewriters are equipped with devices 
which count the number of lines). One compai^ which intro¬ 
duced the bonus plan reduced its cost per line from $.0106 to 
$.0064. 

Nom-Productivr Labor 

Time lost by dictator and stenog¬ 
rapher due to waiting, illness, vaca¬ 
tions, and other causes—10% of 
labor cost .. . 

.031 

.004 

13% by using labor-saving equipment (such as automatic type¬ 
writers or duplicating ma^ncs for form letters) to reduce 
number of employees needed, with corresponding reduction in 
non-productive time losses. 

Fixbo Charges 

Depreciation, supervision, rent, 
li^ht, interest, taxes, insurance, and 
similar overhead costs—40% of 
labor cost . 

.126 

.037 

30% by savings in floor space through centrilization of cerre- 
spondence ikpartments; labor-saving equipment reduces cm- 
prayee's compensation insurance needs. 

Materials 

Stationery, carbon papers, type¬ 
writer ribbons, pencils, and other 
supplies .. . 

.007 

.001 

15% by using better quality paper, but baronial and note sizes 
for snort letters; gang printing of inter-office letterheads and 
enclosures with ouier forms on office printing equipoient. 

Mailing Cost 

Postage, sathering, sealing, stamp¬ 
ing, and oelivering to post office 

.032 

.006 

20% by use of modern sealing and stamping machines, not only 
to save labor but to reduce losses due to pilfering of stamp box. 

FiLiNd Cost 

Gerk’s time, depreciation on filing 
equipment, cost of filing supplies, etc. 

.012 

.001 

15% by centralizing all files and filing operations; modernizing 
filing equipment and methods. 

Total. 

.524 

B 



might benefit by taking advantage of the company’s better-letter 
program. Finally, the problem of Mr. B. was dumped in the lap 
of the president. The latter waited until he had a particularly bad 
example of Mr. B.’s dictation—a verbose sales letter which had 
failed to produce any business—then the following conversation 
took place; 


President: Mr. B., why don’t you talk to Frailey about your 
next sales letter? 


Mr. B.: Who, me? 

President: Yes, why not? He has helped some of the other 
sales managers with their letters. Two heads are 
sometimes better than one, you know. 

Mr. B.: Huh, that’s ridiculous. Why I was writing letters 

when Frailey wore diapers. 
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It makes no difference how long a man has been writing businep 
letters. The point is, does he know how to put punch and pull m 
them.? There arc principles to master. This Handbook seeks to 
explain and illustrate what they are—and how you can use them. 

Experience of a public utility. A striking example of what can be 
clone to make letters soften the wear and tear of public relations is 
that furnished by Chicago’s Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
an organization with almost a million customers to serve. All in- 
(|niri(‘s about gas bills, the opening and closing of accounts, and 
other customer reipiests are cleared through one department headed 
by an able executive, Charles L. Sullivan. IVIost of the contacts 
arc' l)v corrc'sponclc'iicc', although personal calls at the main and 
branc li otfic’es arc* welcomed. 

As you would know, it is not easy for a public utility to serve so 
many customers without .some misunderstandings. Peojile tend to 
c(uc'slion tlic' ac'c uracy of the' meters which determine their use of 
gas, and wlic-n a rc'ading sc'cms too high, or when a mistake occurs, 
tlic'y arc' c|uic k to put on thc'ir fighting togs. To keep these cus¬ 
tomers satisfic'd is tlic' goal of the Peoples Gas Company. 

'I'o help maintain this standard, it was decided several years ago 
that the' mc'ii in the' Customers’ Department should learn how to 
write' friendly, ('ffc'c'livc' lellc'rs. Finst, they were sent to one of the 
Chicago night sc'hools which furnished competent instruction in 
businc'ss letic'r-wriling. Since thc'n carbon copies have been checked 
rc'gularly, and the entire group assc'inbles once a week to discu.ss the 
linclings. Not only have the men bc'en thoroughly grounded in 
))rinc'ij)lc's, but the idea, has been kept alive that every letter written 
in the' ch'partmc'iit must be a goodw'ill gesture to the customer. 
Evc'ii if the' customer's letter is unfriendly, as .seldom happens any 
more, the' reply must rc'flect c'onsideration and tactfulness. 

The' rc'snlts of this letter cru.sade have bc'cn remarkable. Because 
ot the gain in cu.stomcw goodwill, there has been a sharp decrease in 
the' number of c'omjilaints rec'eivc'd, with a eorrc'sponding reduction 
in the personnel of the department. Moreover, thousands of let- 
tc'rs have' bc'c'ii rc'c'civc'd from customers exprc'ssing appreciation of 
the company's attitude and service. The people of Chicago like 
their gas ('ompany, and the mutual feeling of respect has made it 
easier to adjust those misunderstandings wdiich are inevitable in the 
operation of a very large business. 

Is this experience of the Peoples Gas Company exceptional? 
Yes, in eomparison to the lukewarm efforts made by some organi¬ 
zations to imiirove their letters. However, there are many firms 
who have tackled the problem with similar persistence and have 
achieved the same gratifying results. Among those that can be 
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mentioned are Montgomery-Ward, the Gates Rubber Company, 
Jewel Tea Company, Monarch Life Insurance Company, the 
Household Finance Corporation, and numeroiis otliers of equal 
rank. There is no question but that in those organizations where 
the value of better letters has been recognized, and where an honest 
attempt has been made to motivate and train those who write 
them, the gain has far exceeded any imagined loss in time and cost. 

The tragic toll of indifference. When wc turn to those companies 
that continue to permit their letter-writers to shift for tliemselves, 
the picture is both disnijil and discouraging. We know the cost of 
writing letters in business. We wonder how executives can con tinue 
to be indifferent to sales letters that do not sell, collection letters 
that do not collect, and adjustment letters that do not adjust. The 
principles of let ter-writing are not difficult to master. Indifference 
to them takes a tragic toll which could very easily be avoided. 
The reaction to a business letter, as to a personal contact, may often 
persist throughout the years. You never know when a poor letter 
may rise from the grave to liaunt you or someone else who then be¬ 
comes the victim of its misguided approach. 

There’s the memory of a young man who years ago was trying to 
sell rice for a Texas mill. It was the end of a hard weth, and tlie 
orders had been scant. Ever hopeful, he went late oiu^ afU^rnoon 
into the buyer’s office of a grocery jobber. The buyer Avas cordial, 
and he poked his finger with interest in the various sample boxes. 
Finally he selected certain numbers and began to assemble the 
specifications for a carload of rice. The young man’s heart beat 
faster. It was satisfying to know that lie could send a good order 
to his company that night, instead of relaying the usual excuses. 

Until that moment, the buyer had not been concerned with the 
name of the mill. Then he frowned. Leaving his office, he re¬ 
turned in a few minutes with a letter which was yellow and brittle 
with age. It had been written thirty years before, as the young 
man soon found out, by the credit manager of the mill lie repre¬ 
sented. And this is what the buyer said: “Young man, I am sorry, 
but you may tear up that order. Here is a letter which I received 
thirty years ago from your company. I have been in business a 
long time, and this is the most insulting letter that I ever had to 
read. I was a little pressed for cash at the time, but I wasn’t a 
deadbeat or a thief. In Texas an unpaid bill is not an excuse for 
discourtesy. I wouldn’t care to deal with your mill, sir. Please 
don’t call on me again.” 

The young man learned the hard way how important a busint^ss 
letter can be. You see, this is a true story. The young man is now 
writing this Handbook. 
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5. The Personal Value of Knowing How 

Importance to the individual. Knowing how to write good busi¬ 
ness letters is an asset in any career. With the increasing impor¬ 
tance of letters, and the growing recognition that they hejp or hurt 
company objectives, it may even be said that the individual who 
lacks a thorough knowledge of letter-principles is seriously handi- 
cap[)ed in the building of his own career. Other qualities being 
c‘((iial, the (capable letter-writer is more likely to win promotion 
than someone in Ids department who has neglected to acquire the 
same knowledge and skill. More and more in the future, the man 
who can “talk on paper” to a customer or prospect in a friendly, 
forceful way will be marked as the one valuable to his company, and 
his [)rogr<‘HS will be accelerated. 

If this be true, and it is, then why should any person who hopes to 
advance' in business be indifferent to the importance of letters, or 
fail to utilize any and every opportunity to become an expert letter- 
carpeutc'r.J' If the company provides this opportunity, the problem 
is simple. If not, the individual may himself create it—^there are 
night s(*hools to attend, books to read, and others to study who have 
aln^ady inastcTcd tlie art. The road is not barred to anyone who 
has an ade((uate knowledge of language and how to use it. 

College education not required. Unlike many other fields of human 
endeavor—medicine, law, engineering, chemistry—where advanced 
educ*ah*on is necessary, you do not need to be a college graduate to 
niastiT the principles of letter-writing. Average intelligence, com¬ 
mon sense, and the right mental attitude—plus the willingness to 
acce[)t and apply the suggestions offered in this and other books— 
are the chief essentials. Once you know what you are trying to do, 
and how it should be done, the rest is accomplished by practice on 
the job. 

Out of your own exj>erience, you begin to compare results. You 
thought sales letters A and B were equally good. You prepared 
them carefully, using the formula of the Star, the Chain, and the 
Hook (Section 3). But when results were counted, letter A proved 
to be a whangdoodle and letter B only a whiffenpoof. Why? 
When you are able to spot the reason, you are a more seasoned 
letter-writer. You grow in skill as you play the game. 

The newa gets around. The individual who masters the art of 
writing a good letter does not remain unnoticed for long. His skill 
is respected, and you hear it said of him, “John Doe can help with 
that letter . . . see John Doe . . . John Doe writes the best 
letters in the company.” The news gets around, and soon John 
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Doe’s ability reaches executive cars. He is tagged as one worth 
watching. His chances for promo Jon are enhanced. 

Needs of a good Utter-man, Almost any individual in business can 
learn to write better-than-average letters. The slogan for success 
(see Section 2) is ‘‘Relax ... be natural . . . just talk.” Beyond 
this capacity for letting your hair down and being your every-day 
natural self, however, there are certain skills and qualities which 
are needed in the preparation of effective business letters. Although 
these are discussed more fully in later chapters, a preview will do no 
harm. 

1. You cannot very well dictate a good letter unless you can i)ut 
words together into correct sentences; that skill involves a workable 
knowledge of grammar, and a vocabulary sufficiently large to ex¬ 
press any thought you wish to convey. 

2. It cannot be stated too often—there are certain tested prin¬ 
ciples which must be mastered, both for general letter-writing and 
for specific types such as sales, collection, and adjustment. There 
is nothing about the learning of these principles to frighten any¬ 
body—but you must know them, 

3. No man can successfully serve a company with, his head but 
not with his heart. Loyalty breeds an enthusiasm which is re¬ 
flected in the letters that you dictate. In plain words, unless you 
like your company and your job you should quit. 

4. The more you know about the products of your company and 
the nature of the services rendered, the better you are equipped to 
talk about them in a letter. This is especially true of situations 
where sales and complaints are involved. The good letter-writer 
does not sit in a shell, and remain indifferent to what goes on about 
him. Instead, he knows how the company products are made and 
why they are good. Consequently he can write with enthusiasm 
about them—and that gives him 'power which otherwise he would 
lack. 

5. A genuine liking for people is a “must” that seems to require 
little comment. If the objective is to make every letter a cordial 
contact, then the writer must feel cordial. Any assumption of 
insincere friendliness would instantly be sensed by the reader. A 
liking for people leads to an understanding of human nature. You 
understand their problems, their point of view and because you 

talk their language” you are accepted as a friend even when you 
must say “no.” 

6. Imagination is a valuable asset to the letter-writer. Many 
think of it as a vague something which one must be born with. 
This is not strictly true, although certain people seem more en- 
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(lowed than others. Imagination is basically the taking of images 
(memories of expericnc(!s) from the mind where they have been 
stored, and creating from them new combinations or mental pic¬ 
tures. Thus, in a practical sen.se, and that’s as far as we need to go, 
the business man is using imagination when he looks ahead. Per¬ 
haps a new building is to be erected. He imagines first of all the 
uses to which it may be put, and then considers how it should be 
designed to achieve these uses. Another man thinks of the com¬ 
pany’s radio program under preparation. He imagines the folks 
who will 1)(“ listening—their habits and desires—then he seeks to 
slant the prcjgram to fit the mental picture he has formed. Imagi¬ 
nation giv(‘s color and life to a letter. It can be cultivated more 
easily than you think. 

7. Whether or not a sense of humor is inherited, acquired, or both, 
can bo left to th(‘ psychologists. Certainly, it may be described as 
a menlid attitude which enables one to take the good and bad of 
life not too seriously; in that .sense it would seem cai)able of culti¬ 
vation. Humor in a letter is desirable when not overdone. No 
n'ader, for examph*, wants to feel that his problem has not been 
tak(“n seriously, nor does he want to be the object of the fun. On the 
oth(‘r hand, it has been proved frequently that a dash of humor can 
improve a letter’s pull. Later in this Handbook you will encounter 
many successfid letters in which there is a smile or even a guffaw. 
You, too, will enjoy them, as surely as did the original readers. 

8. Even though the mention of another quality essential to suc- 
Ct>ss as a letter-writer might appear to come from the pulpit rather 
than the desk of a business man, the fact remains that moral sta¬ 
bility is necessary in the handling of all forms of public relations. 
Letters reflect the character of the writers. The customer or 
prosptTt is placed in the mood for favorable reaction when he feels 
he is reading the words of an honest, impartial, dependable man. 
Of course, in business there are always some who think they are 
smart enough to pull the wool over the customer’s eyes. Such 
writers fool only themselves. (lood letter-men place their cards 
fac(‘-up on the table. They play the game fairly; they practice the 
Golden Rule. 
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1. A Human Cmtact Across Space 

Accomplished by putting words on paper. As explained in the pre¬ 
vious section, an effective business letter is a personal contact be¬ 
tween two human beings. To save time and to cross space quickly, 
the writer of the letter puts a message on paper which otherwise he 
would prefer to deliver in person; thus a conversation begins. The 
writer has “first say,” but he may, and often does, invite the reader 
to reply. As the letters pass back and forth, the two persons talk 
to each other until there is a meeting of minds, or, for lack of it, the 
conversation ends. 

The man who writes with a sense of personal contact has a better 
chance to make what he says interesting and convincing than the 
one who feels he is “writing letters.” The good dictator says to his 
secretary, “Bring your book, I want to talk to this man about pay¬ 
ing his bill.” The poor dictator is more likely to say, “Bring your 
book, I must write a letter about this delinquent account.” Both 
dictate for the same purpose, but the first is mentally stepping into 
the shoes of the fellow who later will be reading what he says, while 
the otlicr stays in his own office, physically and mentally. 

If you want to write successful letters, always keep in mind that 
you are going to talk across space. In reality, you put your 
thoughts on paper, then you jump into an envelope and travel to 
where the reader lives or works. Out you pop with a friendly hand¬ 
clasp, ready to tell him why he should give you an order, or pay his 
past-due bill, or merely that you like him a lot as a customer, and 
will continue to serve him the best that you can. No matter what 
you talk about, the language you use is the same as if you had met 
him on the street, in his home, or at his oflSce. 

No special language of business. Contrary to what some may 
believe, as revealed in their colorless and tiresome letters, there is no 
special language for business—not unless “special” means making 
an extra effort to be natural, so that the reader will be warmed by 
your friendly nersonality and feel that a likable human being has 
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I>ausecl to chat with him. True, you want your sentences to be 
grammatically correct and free from slang or profanity—you are 
not on the golf course, or riding to work—nevertheless you are not 
using a dijjerent language. You arc only dressing it up a little bit. 

Of course, you do get letters in which the writers seem to think 
Ihey an^ “on parade^.” Maybe they are thinking about the “dignity 
of business,’’ or they Jiave been taught that letters sliould be cold 
and formal—cold as an oyster, formal as the King’s butler. People 
who fe('l like that about letters are more to be pitierl than blamed. 
I'luy haven’t an ecjual c*luince in competition with other letter- 
writers who [)racti(‘e I he rule, “Relax . . . be natural . . . just 
lalk.” 1’h(\v an' hopc'h'ssly handicapped by their stiff or stilted 
language'. Tlu'y can’t possibly be accepted as friendly human be¬ 
ings or win favor l\y what they say. The reader simply yawns, and 
walks away. 

One of Ihe family. The president of your company doesn’t want 
letli'r contacls to be cold and formal. He knows that the most 
loyal cuslomer is the one wlio feels like “one of the family.” The 
following letter, amusing though it may be, illustrates the point. 
It was mailed by a lady in Michigan to an employee of Montgomery 
Ward in (’hicago. 

Ev(*r since rec(‘iviiig your letter, and the enclosed refund eheck, 

I have worn a grin like that of the Cheshire eat. Perhaps you’ll 
see the joke if 1 loll you. 

A nunilx'r of years ago, I visited a friend in Illinois. One day 
we came home to find her landlady dressed all in black, with her 
nose all red from wee]iing. She could hardly (*ontrol her grief 
as she read us an item in the paper. Her friend, her personal 
frieiul (sol)), one of the firm, one of the head officers of Mont¬ 
gomery- w ard, was dead. 

No, she had never seen him. But he did (sob) write her the 
Iov('liest letters! I^h^er since that time that a mistake had been 
made' in one of her orders, and she had written about it! He 
(sob) had answen'd personally, and he had made them correet 
the mistake, and he had told her that he would attend to her 
lett<'rs and orders himself! And now (sob-sob) he was dead. 

And did we think it would be all right if she sent some flowers? 

She had some hnx'ly marigolds and zinnias in her garden. 

And now /Vc got a “personal friend.” I can picture him as that 
old lady tlid her friend, trotting around from department to de¬ 
partment, giving his “personal attention” to the selection of a 
paper of j^ins, measuring off two yards of tatting, and picking 
out the largest quart cup in the store! 

Please don't die. Air. R. ^^hat should I do without you? x\nd 
I Inn e marigolds or zinnias. 
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Yes, we can smile at the little old lady pictured in the letter. 
And so did the lady from Michigan! But beneath the story is a 
fact important to the success of any business. When a man can 
write letters in such a cordial way that the customer feels a ‘‘per¬ 
sonal friend’’ is speaking, then a great good has been accomplished 
for the company. The relationship may often endure throughout 
the years and spread to friends and relatives, so that many, many 
sales are developed—and all from a few friendly letters. 

When language habits are barriers. Since the language used in a 
business letter largely determines how successfully a human contact 
is made with the reader, common sense tells us that wc should ex¬ 
amine our dictation carefully to make sure that we have no language 
habits hindering the effectiveness of the contact. Bad habits in 
word usage do exist, and any one of them may be a barrier that 
tends to hold writer and reader apart. 

Unfortunately, some of the guilty dictators, usually older men 
long established in business, meet with a cold eye any suggestion 
that their style could be improved. Indignantly they reply, “This 
is the way we’ve always done it”—a condition of mental obso¬ 
lescence for which there is no cure—and they keep on dictating let¬ 
ters that confuse or repel their readers. For example, here is a 
monstrosity in words which was actually mailed from the head office 
of an insurance company to a policyholder in North Carolina. 

Surrender of the policy is permissible only within the days at¬ 
tendant the grace period, in compliance with the citation relevant 
options accruing to the policy. We are estopped from acquiescing 
to a surrender prior to the policy’s anniversary date. 

We are confident that an investigation relevant the incorpora¬ 
tion of this feature will substantiate that the policies are not at 
variance with policies of other insurance companies. 

Fine letter, isn’t it? So easy to read—a friendly contact with a 
customer 1 Can’t you see the smiling face of the writer between the 
lines? How pleased that North Carolina mountaineer must have 
been! That insurance company was fortunate to have on hand a 
letter-expert who knew how to hold the goodwill of a policyholder. 

You think so? Nonsense! Of course you do not. Could there 
be a j>oorer attempt to contact a policyholder? By what strange 
and distorted concept was the writer driven? Where did he get the 
idea that a business letter should display as many big words as pos¬ 
sible? Was he just a beginner trying to show his wisdom, or an old 
fuddy-duddy who believed heart and soul in the “dignity” of busi¬ 
ness? 

Apparently, the policyholder had written to the company, and 
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requested the surrender of hU policy. The ^ 

,J?,e word with two 

jtlZrirLp^LiverstythosTwords^^^^^^^^^ 

from acquiescing”! Maybe they soimd pretty but certmn^y 
don’t belong in a business letter. How couM any human being 
talk to another in sueh a queer lingo? Perhaps he swallowed a 
bumblebee just before he started to dictate. , ^i. u j !„», 

You see, the writer of that letter had formed one of the bad lan- 
KuuL'e habits which become barriers between writer and reader, 
[lis fault was “goozling.” We will hear more about it later in this 
section of the Iluiulbook. 


£. The Old-Time Whiskers 

Word combinations of ancient vintage. Because in the early days 
of our nation letters were mostly used for formal purposes, the lan- 
^oia^e was wevy cold and stilted. Tliose were the days when you 
iniKbt have ended a letter with, “Your obedient servant,'’ or, “We 
b('g to nMiiain, dear Sirs, Faithfully yours.” And of course the 
wholi‘ of your lettc^r would have contained many other equally 
slilted phrases. Such word combinations are a long way removed 
from the natural, informal language which adds interest and per¬ 
sonality to the modern letter. 

However, before you criticize too severely the writers of these 
early letters, you must remember that the social customs of the 
upper class were much more foianal than they are today. The lan¬ 
guage which sounds so funny to us now was actually used in high 
society. You see they were ])artly, at least, following our modern 
rule for lei ler-writing —Write as you talk. The people of the middle 
and lower classes had little necessity for letters, and their use in 
business was the exception rather than the rule. 

Today many of the old customs have vanished. Men no longer 
wear knee pants, silver buckles on their shoes, or powdered wigs. 
Women no longer favor hoop-skirts, tightly drawn corsets, or high- 
buttoned shoes. These are modern times of careless informality— 
of sport shirts, sweaters, slacks, and two-piece bathing suits—and 
a host of inventions which have also tended to break down class dis¬ 
tinctions and bring people together on a basis of free and easy liv¬ 
ing. Yes, men still wear “soup and fish” suits to certain formal 
occasions but they grumble at the idea. Women have their eve¬ 
ning gowns, too, but these are cut to reveal more charm than when 
a party dress called for several petticoats and perhaps a busth\ 
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The modem tempo is to be natural —^in dress, in speech, in all other 
human relationships. 

The ''Whiskers” linger on. With all these changes from the old 
days to the new, you would scarcely expect to find some business 
men still using the language of 1776 in their letters. For some 
strange, unexplainable reason, however, the stilted phrases of yester¬ 
day are frequently encountered, although they make impossible 
that friendly personal contact which we have seen is the aim of any 
good business letter. For example, here arc some sentences taken 
from the carbon copies of letters mailed recently from the home 
office of an insurance company. 

We herewith take the liberty of acknowledging your letter o/ recent 
daie. 

Attached hereto, you will please find same. 

Thanking you very kindly, we beg to remain. 

In reply to your letter of the 21st instant, we would vxish to 
stale, 

Trusting you will he in a position to do same, we are. 

Your favor has duly come to hand, and we beg to advise. 

The italicized phrases are not the language of modem speech. 
They are throw-backs—as obsolete and old-fashioned as candle¬ 
light or the pump in the village square. The most serious charge 
against them is that such phrases tend to destroy rather than help 
the chances of a business letter to succeed. The writer cannot 
possibly talk in a friendly, natural way with such stiff-shirt language. 
His true personality is hidden just as his face might be with a two- 
weck-old beard. And that’s why your author calls them “Whisk¬ 
ers”—colorless word combinations, embalmed with cold formality— 
barriers which keep writer and reader utterly apart. 

But call them what you will—whiskers, rubber-stamps, stilted 
phrases—they are taboo in business letters. They make the job 
hard that should be easy. They throttle personality. They de¬ 
stroy goodwill. They lessen results. For this last reason, if for no 
other, there is nothing good that can be said for Whiskers. Com¬ 
mon sense tells us we should do nothing to interfere with the chief 
objectives of business, namely, to win public acceptance, cultivate 
goodwill, sell goods, and make a profit. Whiskers obstmet these 
objectives. Why should any business man cling to them? 

Three examples. If you think that a mountain is being made out 
of a molehill, and that actually very few whiskers are found in mod- 
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ern business correspondence, you are as wrong as wrong can be. 
Jjook at the morning mail which comes to any office and you will 
find a certain percentage of letters done in the style and spirit of 
quill-pen days. Here are three of thousands that the writer has 
collected. 


Answering your esteemed favor of recent date, which has been 
duly received and contents noted, we wish to kindly advise that 
according to our records, your policy went forth in your direc¬ 
tion on the 528th instant. 

Pursuant to your question about premiums, we would wish to 
state that the writer has referred same to our Mr. Jones, who 
will write to you in due course of time or in the very near future. 

Trusting this letter will come to hand, we beg to remain. 


We r(‘gret to learn from your esteemed communication that you 
w(Me iinal)l<‘ to favor us with your recent order on which we had 
th(' pleasiin^ of (luoting, inasmuch as you found it to your ad¬ 
vantage to place your order elsewhere at this time. 

irovv(‘ver, we aj)preciatc your kind indulgence, and trust when 
you are again in the market that we will have the pleasure of 
receiving your vahu*d inquiry. At that time, we will endeavor 
to submit prices and samples to merit our receiving your valued 
order. 

Thanking you for the courtesies extended Mr. Black, and await¬ 
ing your further commands at all times with interest, we remain. 


Ksteenie<l Policy-Holder: 

Acknowledging with grateful appreciation, receipt of your es¬ 
teemed favor of the 3rd instant, and to express the hope for the 
esteemed continuance of your esteemed patronage, we are, 

Obediently yours, 

No tloiibt the writers of those tliree letters are pleasant young 
men. At home, in the office, they may attract others to them by 
the warmth of their personalities. But from the way they have 
written we have the right to picture three very old men, severe¬ 
eyed and white-bearded, clothed in the attire of the last century, 
seated on high stools, and laboriously writing with quill pens. As 
lull of language freaks as these letters are, perhaps the prize of all 
IS the statement in the first of them—“Your policy went forth in 
your direction.” What a blessing, at least, that it was headed 
toward the reader. 
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Nobody talks that way. Can you imagine yourself, or any other 
human being of our times, talking the language of those letters? 
Would any lover say on the telephone to his sweetheart, “Darling, 
I wish to state. I’ll be over at eight”? Or, later in the evening 
(perhaps, morning) when seated on the drvenport would he say, 
“I beg to advise, it’s time to arise”? 

On leaving home this morning, did Mr. Business Man say to his 
wife as he kissed her good-bye (we hope), “With respect to the infor¬ 
mation duly received that you will serve corned-beef and cabbage 
tonight, I take great pleasure in advising that I will be on hand to 
partake of same”? 

What if your company liad received a request that a salesman 
call with information about a certain product? Would the sales¬ 
man begin his interview as follows; “In reply to your kind request 
of recent date, I hand you herewith a sample of the product you 
mentioned. We will appreciate your kind indulgence in giving 
same your esteemed consideration.” No, you have never heard 
whisker-talk from a salesman. It W’ouldn’t get him any orders. 

If people do not use these moth-eaten old phrases in speech, why 
do tliey use them in their letters? That is a sixty-four dollar ques¬ 
tion. Can anybody answer it? 

Good until the hottoui drops out. A truly remarkable example of 
what Whiskers can do to a letter is the following application for a 
job. The young man who wrote it was resourceful. He had read 
William H. Daiiforth’s famous book, I Dare YoUy the theme of 
which is that we set our own ceilings in life—and can go as far as we 
dare to think we can. This young man made a clever attempt to 
dare the author who had dared him. Here is his letter: 

Dear Mr. Danforth; 

I have just finished reading your wonderful book, I Dare YoUy 
and so I am daring myself to write you this letter. 

I am nineteen years old, and have had only one year in high 
school, but I am trying to make up for that by studying at 
night. Right now, I am making ten dollars a week in a grocery 
store. My dad is out of work, and I am trying to help support 
him and my sister, but ten dollars doesn’t go very far. 

Now, Mr. Danforth, that is my story, and I DARE YOU to 
give me a better job, and if you have no opening for me in your 
company, then I DARE YOU to find one. 

Thanking you very kindly, and hoping to hear from you in the 
near future, I remain, 


Yours very truly. 
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As you read that letter, you can’t help but tel the per^nolity of 
a nice younpr chap who seems to be made of good stuff, and is i^orthy 
of the joff Jie is after. The language most of the way is naturaJ. 
You ciin almost hear the young fellow talking. And then the bottom 


drops out! j- 

Had he stopped without the last paragraph, the ending would 
have been strong and impelling. You could hardly devise a better 
(.‘lose than, “nien 1 DARE YOU to find one.’’ 

But what happenedWho knows.f^ Perhaps the youngster had 
written his letter and then handed it to some older person, perhaps 
his father. “Do you think this letter will get me the job.?” he prob¬ 
ably asked. 

If we are guessing right, the father handed the letter back with 
this comment, “Well, son, it needs a better ending—something more 
businesslike- -I’ll show you what I mean.” 

No matter why the letter happened to end so sourly, you will 
agree that the* whole effect was spoiled by the bromides in the clos¬ 
ing sentence. Until then, we heard the voice of an ambitious 
young man, fighting to lift himself by the bootstraps. Then his 
voice is gone, and we have instead some hidebound old fellow who 
speaks from the musty past. 

Leather breeches for George Washington. While it has been neces¬ 
sary to blame these obsolete phrases that still plague us on the era 
when they were in daily use, please do not think all men in those 
times followed the same unnatural style. In all ages of recorded 
history there have been those who spoke and wrote so that their 
true selves were reflected. You find no platitudes in this letter by 
(h‘orge Washington. 


Nov. 5, 1782 

Dear Sir,—By Do(‘tor Gregg I send you $6.92. which appears 
to he the balance due you for your lands. 1 pray you get me 
made, by measure enclosed, a pair of the nicest and best leather 
breeches. 

I know iK^t at this time who is esteemed the most celebrated 
maker, or I would not trouble you with so small a matter. For¬ 
merly there' was a person called (I think) the Carabous, by which 
V('ry lu'at breeches were made . . . 

I should beg to have; them sent as soon as possible. I shall 
thank you for reiterating my request that they be made roomy 
in the seat. They generally make them so tight in the thigh 
that it is with difficulty they can be drawn on. 

The measure enclosed is the size I would have, not what they 
could be brought to by stretching. 
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The ending was quite simple—“Yours, G. Washington.” It is 
hoped that the letter did the job, and that Mr. Washington got his 
breeches “roomy in the seat.” 

A letter nineteen centuries old. Many of us know Cicero for the 
times we met him in our study of Latin, iilthough the experience 
was not entirely pleasant to some of us, Cicero did write letters with 
a friendly human tone which most of us in modem business could 
well afford to imitate. Of course, they were personal letters, but 
we doubt if Cicero would have changed his style to sell goods, col¬ 
lect money, or allay the anger of a disgruntled customer. In the 
passages below, notice how he just starts talking, and talks on to 
the end. 

Cicero to Atticus, Greeting! 

So they deny that Publius has been made a plebeian, do they? 

This is certainly sheer tyranny and not to be bourne. Let 
Publius send some one to witness my affidavit. I will take my 
oath that my friend Gnaeus, Balbus’ colleague, told me at 
Antium that he had himself assisted at taking the auspices. 

Fancy two such delightful letters of yours being delivered at 
one and the same time. I don’t know how to pay you back for 
your good news, though I candidly confess my debt. Here’s a 
coincidence. I had just taken the turn off the road to Antium 
. . . when my friend Curio met me, fresh from Rome: and at 
the very same moment your man with a letter. 

Curio inquired whether I hadn’t heard the news. “No,” said I. 
“Publius is standing for the tribuneship,” says he. “You don’t 
say so!” “And he is at deadly enmity with Caesar,” he replies, 
“and wants to annul all those laws of his.” “And what is Caesar 
doing?” I inquired. “He is denying that he ever proposed Clo- 
dius’ adoption.” Then he emptied the vials of his own wrath 
and that of Memmius and Metellus Nepos. 

I embraced the youth and said goodbye, being in a hurry to 
get to your letters. What a lot of nonsense is ta’ked about “viva 
vox”? Why, I learned a dozen times as much about affairs from 
your letter as from his talk . . . and you have made me wild 
with inquisitiveness about that “fast” dinner. My curiosity is 
insatiable: but I have no grievance at your omitting to write an 
account of the dinner. I would much rather hear it by word of 
mouth . . . 

To be sure, the individuals Cicero wrote about may not now be so 
interesting to us, but the informality of his style is the same as that 
of the best modern letter-writers. There were no whiskers in 
Cicero’s letter. 

A device for lazy thinkers. When some folks call the obsolete 
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phrases “rubber-stamps” they doubtless are thinking of the ease 
with which they may be used. It takes very little thought to dic¬ 
tate a letter wlien one’s mind is merely a file of stock expressions. 
Without any effort, the dictator can say, “We have your letter of,” 
or “Thanking you in advance, we remain,” These and similar 
canncxl expressions can be used over and over again. It’s the lazy 
way to write, but like anything else that comes too easily, the result 
is nothing to brag about. Canned letters lack the tang and flavor 
of tiiose served fresli for each occasion. 

'^l his fact is well ex})rcssed in a j>ocm originally printed in NatiorCs 
Business, The author is Charles Abel. 

Ti* we eould write the things we feel, 

('ould make imagination real— 

II poTif il, paper, pen and ink 
Had but the gift to make us think, 

We’d slied our studied attitudes. 

Inane remarks and platitudes, 

And write our missives just as though 
They went to people whom we know. 

We’d seorn such terms as “even date’* 

.^id “in reply we beg to state;’’ 

“Regarding” would not be “in re,” 

Our im'aning would be plain as day. 

“Vojirs truly” we would not “remain,” 

From stilted phrases we’d refrain— 

How vivid would our letters be 
111 sim[)le Phraseology! 

No “lotii inst.” or “19th ult.” 

()ur reader’s senses would insult; 

From florid bombast like “esteemed” 

Our sentences would be redeemed. 

In homely words and simple style 
^\e d write each letter with a smile; 

Oh! hat a differenee—goodness knows— 

Jf \ve would write plain English prose! 


kay, Mr. Abel. It s a pity all business men haven’t read your 
ei.ses -and espeeially tliose who cleave to the old-time whiskers 
hxampic died bi, Mdhiceyi. Fortunately, there are in America 

to eliminate the formal language 
ich still appears m business correspondence and eventually this 
unilec eflort may vnn. We can only hope for the best. One of the 
ausaders, Harold P. McQueen of Chicago, cites the following ex¬ 
amp e m which bquibbs,” the bookkeeper, had received a large 
c leck in full payment for a purchase made by a new customer' 
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Squibbs rightly felt that the situation deserved a letter of thanks, 
and this is the one he wrote. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your check No. 3433 in the 
amount of $5,550 in payment of our invoice dated June 7th, for 
which please accept our thanks. 

Enclosed please find receipted bill for your files. 

Trusting we may be favored with your future orders, wc remain, 

The facts in this case were no different from those in thousands of 
others. The bookkeeper was really grateful for the check. A nice 
little glow of appreciation warmed his heart. His intentions were 
good. He wanted to thank the customer, and no doubt thought his 
letter did a fine job. In the words of Mr. McQueen, however, “it 
was too much like throwing a cold blanket over the whole pleasant 
transaction.” Too much whisker-talk! 

So this was the revision which made the mailbag. 

Of course we are always glad to get checks in the mail, but 
with yours received this morning, came an added satisfaction. 

We take it to be a very tangible expression on your part that 
you are satisfied. 

Your attitude made the execution of our work a pleasure, and 
this letter expresses the sentiments of those of us who had the 
pleasure of meeting you and working with you. 

If one hundred new customers were asked which of these two 
letters pleased them more, how do you suppose they would vote.^ 

Whiskers here, there, everywhere. It would be incorrect to say 
that old-time, shelf-worn phrases are used more frequently in certain 
types of business and professions, and that other occupations are 
practically immune to whiskers. Although we know of no Surveys 
that point to such a conclusion, offhand it seems—and this is only 
an opinion—you do encounter more whiskers in the letters of politi¬ 
cians, lawyers, traffic clerks, government employees, and purchasing 
agents, than in the letters of sales managers, personnel directors, 
advertising managers, credit men, and executives. In general, 
women in business seem to be less hidebound as letter-writers than 
men, but this, too, is merely an impression. As you would expect, 
older men with twenty, thirty, or forty years ’ service are more likely 
to use stilted language Jthan are younger men who have not been 
subjected to the habits and traditions of earlier da 7 /s in business. 
In companies where better-letter programs have been operating for 
a number of years, much progress has been made, with the result 
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that only a few die-hards continue to use cut-and-dried canned 
lingo. 

In general, though, whiskers may be found here, there, and every¬ 
where that letters are written. Why this foolish and wasteful lan¬ 
guage habit is so difficult to eradicate is impossible to explain. In 
hundreds of books, magazine articles, and speeches, business men 
have been told why they should make their letters personal, human, 
and natural. They nod their heads in assent, then later dictate 
sentences like tliese: 


We wisli to advise consideration would not be in order at the 
])rescrit time. We crave your indulgence in this respect, and 
regret our inability to authorize gratis replacement in this in¬ 
stance. (From the desk of an executive in the automobile 
industry) 


We beg to acknowlt'dge receipt of your favor of the ^Ist in¬ 
stant, and in replying have pleasure in begging to advise your 
order lias been duly shipped. (Signed by the vice-president of 
a larg(' corporation) 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication, and 
under separate cover we arc forwarding forthwith additional 
copies. \Ve trust this action has your esteemed approval and 
beg to remain, (Dictated by an advertising manager) 

Anticipating our thanks for a reply at your earliest convenience, 
which we trust will be soon in our hands, we are, (A president 
was father to this one) 

In (airnpliance with your request of the 24th instant, I transmit 
herewith a blank vouclier for pension due you. (United States 
Pension Agent) 


We have, therefore, chec’ked and approved same and are return¬ 
ing herewith one copy to you, and are retaining the other and 
oblige. (A purchasing agent claims it) 

You have seen how whisker-talk tends to hide personality and 
mechanize letters. The sentences just quoted are from the letters 
of six business men, but read them aloud, and you would swear that 
they were dictated by one man. How could such language, under 
any circumstances, create the illusion of personal contact? The 
reader is chilled by a conglomeration of words which sound more 
as if they came from robot than from man. 
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Rhymes that ridicule whisker-talk. To shame the users of these 
obsolete phrases—^perhaps, to put a “hex” on them so that they 
can sin no more—^many leaders in <he reform movement have turned 
to rhyme. One of the verses is titled, “The Ancient Lullaby”— 
the author is unknown. Reading this lullaby aloud every morning 
before going to work should help any dictator to “shave off the 
whiskers.” 

The Ancient Lullaby 

We beg to advise, and wish to state 
That yours has arrived of recent date. 

We have it before us, its contents noted. 

Herewith enclosed, the prices we quoted. 

Attached you will find, as per your request, 

The sample you wanted, and we would suggest. 

Regarding the matter and due to the fact 
That up to this writing your order weVe lacked. 

We hope you will not delay it unduly, 

And we beg to remain, yours very truly. 

Equally amusing, and perhaps helpful if the shoe pinches, is the 
following: 


The Man Who Writes His Letters Cut-and- 

Dried 

There are seven hundred species of fossilic business men. 

But there’s really only one I can’t abide; 

He’s a remnant from a cycle of an age the Lord knows when— 

This man who writes his letters cut-and-dried! 

He’s a stenographic corps, his equipment’s up-to-date, 

And his secretary’s blond and very sleek; 

Yet he “begs to state in answer” and refers “to even date”— 

Uses ancient business lingo worse than Greek! 

Oh! I know that he’s “efficient,” that his work is always planned— 
Yet his customers get letters in reply. 

Which announce: “Your valued order of the seventh inst. at hand” 
And “referring to the same, we state hereby—!” 

Oh! won’t some kindly Angel warn this fellow of his doom. 

Some Angel pause a moment by his side 

And tell him that the Business Ward of Heaven has no room 
For men who write their letters cut-and-dried! 

Also pertinent is the rhyme aimed at the “beggars” in business 
dictation—an orphan whose daddy is unknown. 
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The Beggars 

They beg to inquire and they beg to state. 

They beg to advise and they beg to relate; 

They beg to observe and they beg to mention, 

Th(‘y b(‘g to f*all your kind attention; 

Tlu\y beg to remark and they beg to remind, 

They beg to inform you will herewith find; 

'^i'hey b(*g to announce and they beg to intrude, 

1'liey beg to explain and they beg to include; 

They beg to acknowledge, they beg to reply, 

'I'liey beg to apologize, they beg to deny; 

Tlii'y n‘liictantly beg for a moment of time, 

They b(‘g to submit you and offer sublime; 

''rill I wisli I could put that annoying array 
Of beggars on horscljack and send them away! 

Oi.c of lh(‘ best of the rhymes that poke fun at ‘‘parrot-talk’’ is a 
‘^•r)!l(v tioTi letter concocted by William H. Butterfield, Educational 
Director of the N.IIX'.A.—a leading authority on business letters 
and I he author of many books devoted to their improvement. 

Pleas(' permit us to call your kind attention 
'to your valued account which we must mention, 

Your ('sti'crned order has just eomc to hand 
Jii coniu‘<*tion with which we cannot understand 
^Miy our n^eords now show a balance past due 
Of lhr<*e hun<ired dollars still owing from you. 

If wo may have your kind permission. 

Would suggest your account is in poor condition. 

We beg to advise you so please may we state 
That our comnuinications of recent date, 

'riioiigh aiiiKMl to preserve our friendly relation. 

Have brought neither payment nor explanation. 

'FIk' favor of an answer to previous letters 

^^^)uld have been fortlu-oming from most of our debtors; 

So again we reejuest and wish to remind you 
That your September invoice is long past due. 

'riie charge in our ledger under your valued name 
Shows three months’ delay in payment of same. 

Please note you’ve not paid in accordance with terms; 

\et we, too, owe bills to a good many firms. 

If you can’t hand us payment in full at this time, 

Would advise in near future you drop us a line. 

What < an we say if inquiry is made, 

Asking how promptly your bills have been paid? 

Your September invoice is still on our books; 

We beg to point out how badly this looks. 
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We earnestly urge you to pay your account. 

Won’t you please forward check made in this amount? 

We take pleasure in thanking you now in advance, 

For we know you’ll avail yourself of this chance. 

Lacking the courtesy of a reply, 

We must use other methods by-and-by. 

So just mail check to cover by return mail 
That our friendly relations may still prevail. 

The day it arrives, we hasten to mcntirm, 

Your order will have our most prompt attention. 

Trusting you know what speed this assures. 

We beg to remain. Very truly yours.* 

So much for the worn-out, hackneyed expressions so often seen in 
business letters—w^hiskers, rubber-stamps, chestnuts, call them as 
you please. They are sleeping pills which defeat the aim of mak¬ 
ing every letter a warm, personal contact with the reader. 


YOU DON^T TALK THIS WAY 

(Letter-Wliiskers) 


according to our records 

attached herewith 

acknowledge receipt of 

attached please find 

acknowledge with pleasure 

awaiting your further wishes 

acknowledging yours of 

awaiting your order 

aflvise (meaning to tell) 

awaiting your reply 

and oblige 


answering yours of 

beg to acknowledge 

anticipating your advice 

beg to advise 

anticipating your favor 

beg to assure 

anticipating your order 

beg to call your attention 

anticipating your reply 

beg to confirm 

as captioned above 

beg (begging) to remain 

as per 

beg to state 

as regards 
as stated above 

beg to suggest 

assuring you of 

carefully noted 

as to your favor 

check to cover 

as to your esteemed favor 

complying with your favor of 

at all times 

complying with your request 

at an early date 

concerning yours of 

at hand 

contents noted 

at the present time 

contents duly noted 

at the present writing 
at this time 

continued patronage 

at your convenience 

deem (for think) 

attached hereto 

desire to state 


* Reprinted by permission from Successful Collection Letters^ by William H. Butterfield; 
copyrighted 1941, by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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due to the fact 
duly noted 

esteemed favor 
<\steemed order 
esteemed request 
even date 

favor (for letter) 
favor us with your order 
favor us with your reply 
for your files 
for your information 

hand you herewith 
has eome to hand 
have before us 
have your kind favor 
ln'rcby advise 
hereby insist 
herewith inelose 
hen'wilh find 
herewith please find 
hoping for your favor 
ho])ing for your order 
hoping to rec*eivc 

I am (ending last sentence) 
1 beg to advise 
1 have your letter of 
I I rust 

in aeeordanee with 
in answer to same 
ill answer to yours 
in ( oin lusioii would state 
in connection therewith 
in due course 
in due course of time 
in re 

in reference to 
in receipt of 
ill reply to your favor 
in reply would advise 
in reply would wish 
in response to yours 
ill response to your favor 
in the amount of 
in the near future 
in this connection 
inclosed find 
inclosed herewith 
inclosed please find 
instant (inst.) 


kind favor 
kind indulgence 
kind order ^ 
kindly advise 
kindly be advised 
kindly confirm same 

looking forward to 

may we suggest 
may we hope to receive 
meets your approval 

of above date 

order has gone forward 

our Mr. - 

our line 

our rec'ords show 

past favor 
per 

permit us to remind 
please accept 
please advise (be advised) 
please find herewith 
please find inclosed 
please note 
please rest assured 
please return same 
pleasure of a reply 
proximo (prox.) 
pursuant to 

re 

recent date 
recent favor 
referring to yours of 
regarding the matter 
regarding the above 
regarding said order 
regarding yours 
regret to advise 
regret to inform 
regret to state 
replying to your favor of 

said (the said regulation) 
same (regarding same) 
soliciting your advice 
soliciting your indulgence 
soliciting your patronage 


take pleasure in 
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take the liberty of 
thank you kindly 
thanking you in anticipation 
thanking you in advance 
thanking you kindly 
the writer 

this is to acknowledge 
this is to advise 
trusting to have 
trusting to receive same 

ultimo (ult.) ^ 

under separate cover 
up to this writing 

valued favor 
valued order 
valued patronage 

we are (ending last sentence) 
we are pleased to advise 
we are pleased to note 
we have before us 
we remain (ending last sentence) 
we take pleasure in advising 
we trust 


w sh to advise 

wish to state 

with kindest regards 

with reference to 

with respect to your favor 

with your kind permission 

would advise 

would state 

would wish to 

your esteemed favor 
your esteemed order 
your favor has come to hand 
your future patronage 
your kind indulgence 
your letter of even date 
your letter of recent date 

your Mr.- 

your valued favor 
your valued patronage 
yours of even date 
yours of recent date 
yours duly received 
yours kindly 

yours with regard to above 
yours with respect to same 


3. The Folly of Big Words 

Gentle art of ^'Goozling.^^ Remembering that the aim of a business 
letter is to make a personal contact in the simplest way possible— 
using the words of every-day speech, and just talking to the reader— 
it can readily be understood how the purpose is defeated when the 
writer allows himself to be pompous or verbose. The gentle art of 
“goozling” may please the vanity of the man who is good at it, but 
it retards rather than speeds the effectiveness of his letters. 

Do you ever “goozle”.^ Don’t reply too quickly, as did a man 
in Kansas City who was attending a Letter-Clinic. He said: 
“You bet, I love to guzzle.” ‘‘Goozle” is the word, not guzzle. 
You won’t find it in the dictionary, but since it was invented by a 
college professor in Boston, its social standing is very good. New 
words, you know, are constantly forcing their way into our lan¬ 
guage, and we predict that “goozling” is here to stay^ Certainly, 
it seems to describe a serious letter-writing fault as neatly as any 
word could. 

“Goozling” is the language-habit of a ‘‘goozler.” And what, you 
may ask, is he? 
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Definition. A “goozler” is one who never uses a short word if he 
knows a long one of the same or similar meaning. You encounter 
“goozlers” in all walks of life—politicians, preachers, novelists, com¬ 
mentators, toastmasters—yes, and letter-writers. He is harmless 
and (jften means well but others consider him an awful bore. Per- 
hnps “goo/ling” is an obsession—a little bit of it leads to more and 
more. Wh(*n tlie habit is in advanced stages the “goozler” may be 
so ])r<)nci(‘nl in llu' use of imj)Osing words that he, and he alone, can 
und(‘rsVand what he has tried to sa.y. Even when the meaning is 
still vagiudy discernible, the “goozler” has made such a spectacle of 
hinis(‘lf that few take him seriously. 

Put this down as a truth for the writing of any kind of copy that 
seeks to influ(uu‘e human behavior—letters, advertisements, edi¬ 
torials, and all lh(^ r<\st—simple, .siiort words do the best job. It 
may bc‘ gri^at sport to “goozle,” but it is not a pastime that gets 
r(‘sults. 

For exaniph', not long ago an “ad’’ in one of the most popular 
magazines ainu'd to arouse interest in hats for men. At the top 
was the ])ieture of a man and a girl in a dashing roadster. That was 
okay. 'Idle pi(*tur(' got attention, and of course the man was 
w't'aring one of the good-looking hats. He was glancing in the 
windshield mirror, and the first line of copy read: “Is that trooper 
following us with arresting intent.^” 

Do you even* call a traffic ])oliceman a “trooper”No, you might 
<*all him an ‘‘officer,” but the chances are you would say, “cop.” 
And if you feared that soon you would be halted at th(‘ curb, with a 
ticket coming uj>, would you ask the girl with you, “Are we being 
followx'd with (irreMituj intent'^? You would not. And do you 
think that artificial jargon would ever help to sell hats.^ 

""(ioozlinf^ in business letters. Queer, isn’t it, how folks can distort 
the King’s English, once their minds are set to the job? Consider 
the following extracts from business letters—word for word as actu¬ 
ally dictated and mailed. 


“We have lunv heard from your doctor, and the condition which 
necessitated operative procedure . . .” Credit for this choice bit 
of “goozling” goes to the Claim Examiner of a big insurance 
company. Ih'obahly he meant the lady needed an operation. 


“Realizing the obvious advantages of personal intercourse over 
this inadeipiate correspondence form, and truly conscientious in 
the belief that association would result in mutual benefit . . 

It seems that this applicant for a job was trying to say it would 
be much better to get together and tj»tk things over. 
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“I desire to state at this time that this matter has been delayed 
because the insured has been in continuous travel status.** Well, 
well—he must have been out of town for a while! 


“It is requested and will be appreciated if as soon as this matter 
has been adjudicated, your company will elucidate me in the 
premises, in order that I may close my files in the case.” Pre¬ 
sumably this lawyer meant—oh, what’s the difference—at least 
it is nice “goozling.” 


“We have carefully reviewed the file, and also additional infor¬ 
mation leads us to adhere to the declination.** Does this personnel 
director mean by any chance that they must still say no? 

Operative procedure * . . continuous travel status . . . eluci¬ 
date me in the premises . . . adhere to the declination! Oh, what 
fun it is to “goozle.” 

“Our departure relates its recognized unique railroad operating 
approach to bond positions and securities via our advisory staff. 

We offer here a service unbounded to investment positions, a 
spaded diagnosis unobtainable from usual sources, arid the cost 
should prove trivial to support the many ^omplexed situations.” 
Caution: do not read the above jaw-breakers aloud. Oh, yes, 
the quotation is from a sales letter. 


“This interruption in our pleasant business relations causes great 
degree of concern, and we would like to take this occasion of 
renewing our endeavors of furnishing you again with your re¬ 
quirements in this line. We have valued very much the con¬ 
sideration and the patronage which you have extended in the 
past; and we contemplate anticipatively the privilege of a continu¬ 
ance in the very near future.” This is another extract from a 
sales letter. The writer seems to want to ask—“How soon can 
we serve you again?” 


‘‘Enlighten us promptly relative to your ability to produce the 
foregoing and the time factor in view of enabling us to be con¬ 
versant with the date upon which the delivery may be expected.” 

This superb example of “goozling” originated in one of our gov¬ 
ernmental offices. Apparently, the writer wants to know how 
soon the order will be shipped. 

It is really surprising how versatile a good “goozler” can be. 
Most Christmas letters are couched in simple words, as they should 
be, but this Subscription Manager could “goozle” as deftly for 
Santa Claus as for any other occasion. Isn’t his letter sweet and 
pleasing? 
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May we express satisfaction in our confidence that your own 
experience leads you to agree that at this holiday season, we all 
have a very real basis for the traditional spirit of happiness and 
goodwill—a more genuine basis and more nearly up to par, than 
for several years past . • . especially in view of still better things 
in store. 

We hope that the enclosed is excusably appropriate, in connec¬ 
tion with the sentiments we express . . . Certainly it connotes 
a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requisite for 
prosperity. 

But regardless of anything else, please accept our most sincere 
wishes for a prosperous and satisfactory year. 


In the above light and merry holiday message, there is one sen¬ 
tence which stands out like a sore thumb. The writer deserves 
at least an “Oscar” for superlative “goozling.” Read it again— 
“It connotes a substantial contribution to tlie efficiency now requi¬ 
site for prosperity.” Ho, hum! What fools we mortals be. 

Sales' letter that flopped. One more example of “goozling” and 
then you may turn to a more cheerful subject. The paragraph be¬ 
low opened a sales hotter mailed to several thousand potential buy¬ 
ers. Th(^ writer had liigh hopes of getting some business with the 
Itdli'r. It produced not a single reply. Since then, no doubt, he 
has been vcTy bitl(T about sales letters—probably he thinks they 
are *Hlu‘ buidv.” We could give you the entire letter, but there is 
no point in punishing you unnecessarily. Anyway, it is hardly 
possible that any of the original readers went beyond the first para¬ 
graph. 

Okay! Here it is—the start of a sales letter, done in the very 
best “goozle.” 


From c'onversiitions with our clients in diversified lines of busi¬ 
ness, we have assimilated the impression that buying has redut^ed 
existing inventories to the point that their replacement cannot 
long he deferred, and that the enhancement of grain accumula¬ 
tions has corrected conditions in territories of the commonwealth 
where for an extensive buying period buying power has been 
greatly restricted, and the restoration of which is about to be 
reflected in the acceleration of trade activity. 

Now, there is a mouthful of choice “goozling.” It is doubtful if 
at the first reading you know what the writer had on his mind; the 
result is confusion—chaos—in your own. But we wouldn’t for the 
world ask that you read again such a mumble-jumble of words. If 
you dug deep into that long sentence of overweight language, you 
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would find that the writer was trying to say, “In my opinion, this is 
the time to buy.” 

The best writers use short words. Here is an experiment you will 
find most enlightening. Buy two magazines: one of the cheap, 
lurid variety, and the other of top rank. Remember that those 
who write for the cheap magazine are paid very little for a story, 
while those able to sell their efforts to the good magazine receive a 
high reward. Now, examine the language used in the two periodi¬ 
cals. Do you find any difference? Yes, indeed. The writer who 
gets very little for his efforts is the one who takes a wild fling with 
big words. The good writer is more discreet. Occasionally he 
may use a big word for a special effect, but on the whole he writes 
very simply. You see the best writers know the power of short 
words—and this is true of all kinds of copy—speeches, advertising, 
and letters. 

This statement is made with no thought of slighting the value of 
a large vocabulary. Words are the writer’s tools. The more he 
has of them in his kit, the better equipped he is to express various 
shades of meaning, but he never uses a word of many syllables un¬ 
less there is a reason for it. He knows that he is talking to a human 
being—^lie wants his message to be easily understood, just as simple 
as he can possibly make it without the loss of vitality and interest. 
He is trying to place thoughts in the reader’s mind, and avoid any 
confusion in their reception. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. You know how high in literature 
ranks the address made by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. It 
has been printed in all the major languages of the world, and many 
scholars say it is the most eloquent speech ever made by a President 
of the United States. And why? Well, not only is this address 
remarkable for its brevity, but it contains a great truth for those 
who aspire to influence human behavior or thought by the written 
or spoken word. Mr. Lincoln had a message to give to his audience. 
He wanted to make it as simple and direct as possible. He knew 
that the message would not be enhanced by spectacular phrases or 
empty-sounding words. He wanted those who were there that day 
to remember what he had said. 

The address contained just 268 words. That alone should put 
to shame some of our modern politicians who love to break forth 
with long outbursts of “sweet wind, ” but of even greater significance 
is the fact that 196 of those words contained just one syllable. 
Furthermore, only 20 words in the speech had more than two 
syllables. In short, on that day Mr. Lincoln’s percentage of one- 
syllable words was seventy-three plus—almost three words out of 
every four. 
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May we express satisfaction in our confidence that your own 
experience leads you to agree that at this holiday season, we all 
have a very real basis for the traditional spirit of happiness and 
goodwill—a more genuine basis and more nearly up to par, than 
for several years past . . . especially in view of still better things 
in store. 

We hope that the enclosed is excusably appropriate, in connec¬ 
tion with the sentiments we express . . . Certainly it connotes 
a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requisite for 
prosperity. 

But regardless of anything else, please accept our most sincere 
wishes for a prosperous and satisfactory year. 


In the abov(' light and merry holiday message, there is one sen¬ 
tence which stands out like a sore thumb. The writer deserves 
at least an “Oscar” for superlative ‘"goozling.” Read it again— 
“It connot(\s a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requi¬ 
site for ])rosperity.” IIo, hum! What fools we mortals be. 

Scilcs^ letter that flopped. One more example of “goozling” and 
then you may turn to a more cheerful subject. The paragraph be¬ 
low open(‘d a sales letter mailed to several thousand ])otential buy¬ 
ers. Th(^ writer had high hopes of getting some business with the 
h'tt<'r. It produced not a single reply. Since then, no doubt, he 
has been v(‘ry l)itler about sales letters—probably he thinks they 
are “the bunk.” We could give you the entire letter, but there is 
no ])()int in punishing you unnecessarily. Anyway, it is hardly 
possible that any of the original readers went beyond the first para¬ 
graph. 

Okay! Here it is—the start of a sales lett^T, done in the very 
best “goozlo.” 


From conversations with our clients in diversified lines of busi¬ 
ness, we have assimilated the impression that buying has reduced 
existing inventories to the point that their replacement cannot 
long be deferred, and that the enhancement of grain accumula¬ 
tions has corrected conditions in territories of the commonwealth 
where for an extensive buying period buying power has been 
greatly restricted, and the restoration of which is about to be 
reflected in the acceleration of trade activity. 

Now, there is a mouthful of choice “goozling.” It is doubtful if 
at the first reading you know what the writer had on his mind; the 
result is confusion—chaos—in your own. But we wouldn't for the 
world ask that you read again such a mumble-jumble of words. If 
you dug deep into that long sentence of overweight language, you 
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would find that the writer was trying to say, ‘‘In my opinion, this is 
the time to buy/’ 

The best writers use short words. Here is an experiment you will 
find most enlightening. Buy two magazines: one of the cheap, 
lurid variety, and the other of top rank. Remember that those 
who write for the cheap magazine are paid very little for a story, 
while those able to sell their efforts to the good magazine receive a 
high reward. Now, examine the language used in the two periodi¬ 
cals. Do you find any difference? Yes, indeed. The writer who 
gets very little for his efforts is the one who takes a wild fling with 
big words. The good writer is more discreet. Occasionally he 
may use a big word for a special effect, but on the whole he writes 
very simply. You see the best writers know the power of short 
words—and this is true of all kinds of copy—speeches, advertising, 
and letters. 

This statement is made with no thought of slighting the value of 
a large vocabulary. Words are the writer’s tools. The more he 
has of them in his kit, the better equipped he is to express various 
shades of meaning, but he never uses a word of many syllables un¬ 
less there is a reason for it. He knows that he is talking to a human 
being—he wants his message to be easily understood, just as simple 
as he can possibly make it without the loss of vitality and interest. 
He is trying to place thoughts in the reader’s mind, and avoid any 
confusion in their reception. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. You know how high in literature 
ranks the address made by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. It 
has been printed in all the major languages of the world, and many 
scholars say it is the most eloquent speech ever made by a President 
of the United States. And why? Well, not only is this address 
remarkable for its brevity, but it contains a great truth for those 
who aspire to influence human behavior or thought by the written 
or spoken word. Mr. Lincoln had a message to give to his audience. 
He wanted to make it as simple and direct as possible. He knew 
that the message would not be enhanced by spectacular phrases or 
empty-sounding words. He wanted those who were there that day 
to remember what he had said. 

The address contained just 268 words. That alone should put 
to shame some of our modern politicians who love to break forth 
with long outbursts of “sweet wind,” but of even greater significance 
is the fact that 196 of those words contained just one syllable. 
Furthermore, only 20 words in the speech had more than two 
syllables. In short, on that day Mr. Lincoln’s percentage of one- 
syllable words was seventy-three plus—almost three words out of 
every four. 
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May we express satisfaction in our confidence that your own 
experienc'e leads you to agree that at this holiday season, we all 
have a very real basis for the traditional spirit of happiness and 
goodwill—a more genuine basis and more nearly up to par, than 
for several years past . . . especially in view of still better things 
in store. 

W(^ hope that the enclosed is excusably appropriate, in connec¬ 
tion with the sentiments we express . . . Certainly it connotes 
a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requisite for 
I)rosperity. 

But regardless of anything else, please accept our most sincere 
wishes for a prosi)erous and satisfactory year. 

In the above light and merry holiday message, there is one sen¬ 
tence which stands out like a sore thumb. The writer deserves 
at least an “Oscar” for superlative ‘^goozling.” Read it again— 
“It connotes a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requi¬ 
site for j)rosperity.” IIo, hum! What fools we mortals be. 

Sales' letter that flopped. One more example of “goozling” and 
then >'ou may turn to a more cheerful subject. The paragraph be¬ 
low o|)(‘iu‘d a sales letter mailed to several thousand potential buy¬ 
ers. Th(‘ writer had high hopes of getting some business with the 
h'tler. It produced not a single reply. Since then, no doubt, he 
has been V(‘ry bitl('r about sales letters—probably lie thinks they 
are “the bunk.” We could give you the entire letter, but there is 
no point in punisliing you unnecessarily. Anyway, it is hardly 
possible that any of the original readers went beyond the first para¬ 
graph. 

Okay! Here it is—the start of a sales letter, done in the very 
best “goozle.” 


From eonvorsaticyis with our clients in diversified lines of busi¬ 
ness, we have assimilated the impression that buying has reduced 
existing inventories to the point that their replacement cannot 
long he deferred, and that the enhancement of grain accumula¬ 
tions has corrected conditions in territories of the commonwealth 
where for an extensive buying period buying power has been 
greatly restricted, and the restoration of which is about to be 
reflected in the acceleration of trade activity. 

Now, there is a mouthful of choice “goozling.” It is doubtful if 
at the first reading you know what the writer had on his mind; the 
result is confusion—chaos—in your own. But we wouldn’t for the 
world ask that you read again such a mumble-jumble of words. If 
you dug deep into that long sentence of overweight language, you 
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would find that the writer was trying to say, “In my opinion, this is 
the time to buy.” 

The best writers use short words. Here is an experiment you will 
find most enlightening. Buy two magazines: one of the cheap, 
lurid variety, and the other of top rank. Remember that those 
who write for the cheap magazine are paid very little for a story, 
while those able to sell their efforts to the good magazine receive a 
high reward. Now, examine the language used in the two periodi¬ 
cals. Do you find any difference? Yes, indeed. The writer who 
gets very little for his efforts is the one who takes a wild fling with 
big words. The good writer is more discreet. Occasionally he 
may use a big word for a special effect, but on the whole he writes 
very simply. You see the best writers know the power of short 
words—and this is true of all kinds of copy—speeches, advertising, 
and letters. 

This statement is made with no thought of slighting the value of 
a large vocabulary. Words are the writer’s tools. The more he 
has of them in his kit, the better equipped he is to express various 
shades of meaning, but he never uses a word of many syllables un¬ 
less there is a reason for it. He knows that he is talking to a human 
being—he wants his message to be easily understood, just as simple 
as he can possibly make it without the loss of vitality and interest. 
He is trying to place thoughts in the reader’s mind, and avoid any 
confusion in their reception. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. You know how high in literature 
ranks the address made by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. It 
has been printed in all the major languages of the world, and many 
scholars say it is the most eloquent speech ever made by a President 
of the United States. And why? Well, not only is this address 
remarkable for its brevity, but it contains a great truth for those 
who aspire to influence human behavior or thought by the wn*itten 
or spoken word. Mr. Lincoln had a message to give to his audience. 
He wanted to make it as simple and direct as possible. He knew 
that the message would not be enhanced by spectacular phrases or 
empty-sounding words. He wanted those who were there that day 
to remember what he had said. 

The address contained just 268 words. That alone should put 
to shame some of our modern politicians who love to break forth 
with long outbursts of “sweet wind, ” but of even greater significance 
is the fact that 196 of those words contained just one syllable. 
Furthermore, only 20 words in the speech had more than two 
syllables. In short, on that day Mr. Lincoln’s percentage of one- 
syllable words was seventy-three plus—almost three words out of 
every four. 
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May we express satisfaction in our confidence that your own 
experience leads you to agree that at this holiday season, we all 
have a very real basis for the traditional spirit of happiness and 
goodwill—a more genuine basis and more nearly up to par, than 
for several years past . . . especially in view of still better things 
in store. 

We hope that the enclosed is excusably appropriate, in connec¬ 
tion with the sentiments we express . . . Certainly it connotes 
a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requisite for 
prosperity. 

But regardless of anything else, please accept our most sincere 
wishes for a prosperous and satisfactory year. 


In tli(' above liglit and merry holiday message, there is one sen¬ 
tence whic'li stands out like a sore thumb. The writer deserves 
at least an “Oscar” for superlative “goozling.” Read it again— 
“It co?inoL(\s a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requi¬ 
site for ])rosperily.” IIo, hum! What fools we mortals be. 

Na/cs* letter that flopped. One more example of “goozling’’ and 
then you may turn to a more cheerful subject. The paragraph be¬ 
low o|)ened a sales hotter mailed to several thousand potential buy- 
(U’s. Th<‘ writer had liigh hopes of getting some business with the 
l(dt<T. It produced not a single reply. Since then, no doubt, he 
has been very bitbM* about sales letters—probably he thinks they 
are “the bunk.” We could give you the entire letter, but there is 
no j)oint in punishing you unnecessarily. Anyway, it is hardly 
possible that any of the original readers went beyond the first para¬ 
graph. 

Okay! Here it is—the start of a sales letter, done in the very 
best “goozle.” 


From eonvorsatious with our clients in diversified lines of busi- 
U(\ss, we have assimilated the impression that buying has reduced 
existing inventories to the point that their replacement cannot 
long he deferred, and that the enhancement of grain accumula¬ 
tions luis corrected conditions in territories of the commonwealth 
where for an extensive buying period buying power has been 
greatly restricted, and the restoration of which is about to be 
reflected in the acceleration of trade activity. 

Now% there is a mouthful of choice “goozling.” It is doubtful if 
at the first reading you know what the writer had on his mind; the 
result is confusion—chaos—in your own. But we wouldn’t for the 
world ask that you read again such a mumble-jumble of words. If 
you dug deep into that long sentence of overw^eight language, you 
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would find that the writer was trying to say, “In my opinion, this is 
the time to buy.” 

The best writers use short words. Here is an experiment you will 
find most enlightening. Buy two magazines: one of the cheap, 
lurid variety, and the other of top rank. Remember that those 
who write for the cheap magazine are paid very little for a story, 
while those able to sell their efforts to the good magazine receive a 
high reward. Now, examine the language used in the two periodi¬ 
cals. Do you find any difference? Yes, indeed. The writer who 
gets very little for his efforts is the one who takes a wild fling with 
big words. The good writer is more discreet. Occasionally he 
may use a big word for a special effect, but on the whole he writes 
very simply. You see the best writers know the power of short 
words—and this is true of all kinds of copy—speeches, advertising, 
and letters. 

This statement is made with no thought of slighting the value of 
a large vocabulary. Words are the writer’s tools. The more he 
has of them in his kit, the better equipped he is to express various 
shades of meaning, but he never uses a word of many syllables un¬ 
less there is a reason for it. He knows that he is talking to a human 
being—^he wants his message to be easily imderstood, just as simple 
as he can possibly make it without the loss of vitality and interest. 
He is trying to place thoughts in the reader’s mind, and avoid any 
confusion in their reception. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. You know how high in literature 
ranks the address made by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. It 
has been printed in all the major languages of the world, and many 
scholars say it is the most eloquent speech ever made by a President 
of the United States. And why? Well, not only is this address 
remarkable for its brevity, but it contains a great truth for those 
who aspire to influence human behavior or thought by the written 
or spoken word. Mr. Lincoln had a message to give to his audience. 
He wanted to make it as simple and direct as possible. He knew 
that the message would not be enhanced by spectacular phrases or 
empty-sounding words. He wanted those who were there that day 
to remember what he had said. 

The address contained just 268 words. That alone should put 
to shame some of our modern politicians who love to break forth 
with long outbursts of “sweet wind,” but of even greater significance 
is the fact that 196 of those words contained just one syllable. 
Furthermore, only 20 words in the speech had more than two 
syllables. In short, on that day Mr. Lincoln’s percentage of one- 
syllable words was seventy-three plus—almost three, words out of 
every four. 
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Here is the lesson for letter-writers in that speech—keep high the 
percentage of one-syllable words. 

What about the letters Lincoln wrote? Perhaps you are saying that 
nothin^^ can be proved with only one example. You are wondering 
what the result would be if the same test were applied to Mr. 
Lincoln’s correspondence. Well, that’s a good question. Let s see. 
Following are quotations from his letters written during the War 
period. In analyzing the percentage of one-syllable words we will 
not count the names of people or places. 

To (ieiieral McClellan: Shield’s division has got so terribly out 
of shape, out at elbows, and out at toes, that it will require a long 
lime to get it in again. 

(80% one-syllable words) 

To (icMieral Hooker: Tf the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg 
and the tail of it on the plank road between Fredericksburg and 
(dianeellorsville, the animal must be slim somewhere. Could 
you not break him? 

(86% one-syllable words) 

To General Mead: Do not lean a hair’s breadth against your 
own f<H*lings, or your judgement of the public service, on the 
idea of gratifying me. 

(69% one-syllable words) 

To (huieral (irant: General Sherklan says, ‘Tf the thing be pressed 
I think that Ix'c will surrender." Let the thing be pressed. 

(93% one-syllabic words) 

To Secretary of War: On this day Mrs. - called upon me. 

She is the wife of Major-of the regular army. She wants 

her husband made a brigadier-general. She is a saucy little 
woman and I think she will torment me until I have to do it. 

(7J^% one-syllable words) 

Omitting the nouns not counted, since Mr. Lincoln had no control 
over them, there arc a total of 138 words in the above quotations 
from his letters. One hundred and nine are one-syllable words. 
Hence, a percentage of 78.9 is the ‘‘batting average,” several points 
higlu'r than that of the Gettysburg Address. Abraham Lincoln 
knew the power of simplicity. He used short words —and where in 
the record of human correspondence can you find letters of greater 
w’eight.^ 

Three letters in five words. An amusing example of what short 
w ords can be made to do is filed at one of the large insurance com¬ 
panies. It seems that a policyholder had allowed his policy to 
lapse, so he got tlie form letter which endeavors to recover lost 
sheep. Being a polite fellow, but perhaps a busy one, the policy- 
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holder took a red pencil and answered the form letter with one 
word—“NO/’ 

Entering in the spirit of the game, the dictator for the insurance 
company went back with two words—“WHY NOT?” 

Once more the former policyholder rose to the occasion with a 
reply which is given to you with no regard for its political signifi¬ 
cance—“NEW DEAL.” 

No . . . Why not? . . . New Deal—three letters with a total of 
five words. Who can [iroduce a better evidence of simplicity? 
Was it not Alexander Pope who wrote: “Words are like leaves; and 
where they most abound much fruit of sense beneath is rarely 
found”? 

The old-timer had the ansreer. In the Beloit Daily News there 
once appeared an editorial which many a letter-writer could well 
afford to read twice. Here it is, in part. 

They tell a story around newspaper offices of a very young and 
enthusiastic reporter who once dashed back to the city room after 
covering a spectacular fire. 

He crouched over his typewriter, tense, prepared to turn him¬ 
self loose with everything he had, almost overcome by the excite¬ 
ment which he was about to transmit to his expectant readers. 

Feverishly, he rapped out a couple of words on the typewriter. 

He scowled at them, shook his head, and crossed them out. He 
tapped out two or three words on a fresh sheet, scowled again, 
and made a third start. He was fairly quiyering with the excite¬ 
ment of this grand and dazzling story he had to write, and he 
was on the point of exploding because he could not seem to turn 
it into a narrative worthy of the occasion. 

There sat watching him an old-timer, who had been writing 
big stories ever since the battleship Maine blew up in Havana 
harbor ; and this old-timer presently came over to the eager cub 
and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Just put down ONE LIITLE WORD AFTER ANOTHER.” 
he advised. 

“One little word after another!” There you have it—the secret 
which the most effective letter-writers have kept to themselves. 
At least, it must seem so, or why is this simple but sure-fire formula 
so often ignored? The big-word complex is still with us, and thou¬ 
sands and thousands of business letters continue to pay the penalty 
of lessened results. 

Your percentage of one-syllable words. What if your letters were 
put under the microscope, as was done a moment ago with the ad¬ 
dress and letters of Abraham Lincoln? What is YOUR percentage 
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of one-syllable words? Probably you cannot answer that question 
because you never have thought to make the test, but it is ex¬ 
tremely important that you do find out. 

Take ten letters you have dictated recently. Make a random 
selection rather than one which might help to produce a favorable 
figure. You want to know the truth. Carefully count all the 
words, skipping only the proper names. Go back a second time, 
and count all the one-syllable words. Divide the larger sum (all the 
words) into the smaller sum (those of one syllable) and there you 
have it—your percentage. 

This analysis may take a couple of hours—depending on the 
length of your ten letters—but it will give you a tangible idea of 
whether or not your letter-language is simple or ‘‘goozled.’" There 
is no way of saying what the exact dividing line should be, but an 
analysis of many, many letters makes it reasonable to conclude that 
70 per cent is close to the right figure. Letters with that percentage 
of one-syllable words, or higher, if not carried to the extreme, are 
usually easy to understand, and their chances of success enhanced. 
Letters with a lower percentage tend to be heavy and ineffective. 
Certainly, if your own test produces a figure of sixty or lower, you 
have a bad language-habit, and it is imperative that you begin to 
correct it. Your letters simply will not do the best job if handi¬ 
capped with a cumbersome load of big words. 

The finest letter-writers are critics of their own work. They take 
time off now and then to review the carbon copies of their own let¬ 
ters. They want to be sure—^keep sure—that what they say is 
simple and direct. Moreover, they have a friendly, curious eye on 
the letters that pass over their desk. They keep folders of letters 
for various purposes—just as some people collect postage stamps or 
coins. From their collection they are often able to draw an idea to 
use in their own dictation. Letter-writing becomes a hobby as well 
as daily business—something vital and interesting rather than a 
necessary chore to be done. 

This, perhaps, was the thought of the late newspaper man, Don 
Marquis, when he composed the rhyme: 

Webster has the words and I 
Pick them up from where they lie; 

Here a word and there a word— 

It\s so easy, ’tis absurd; 

I merely range them in a row, 

Webster's done the work you know; 

Word follows word, till, inch by inch, 

I have a column. What a cinch! 

I take the words that Webster penned 
And merely lay them end to end. 
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Right gay, isn’t it? Newspaper writers generally lean on short 
words. You don’t have to read a newspaper story twice to get the 
meaning. Do you suppose short words help to give this little rhyme 
zest and ‘"oomph”? Let’s give it the one-syllable-word-percentage 
test. Omitting “Webster” a proper noun, we have 63 other words, 
and only 6 are words of more than one syllable. 90 per cent is the 
answer. Once again we see it doesn’t take a sledge hammer to drive 
a tack. 

Beware of long sentences. Since the object of your business letter 
is to present your thoughts to the reader in a way that can easily be 
understood, common sense tells you that long and complicated sen¬ 
tences will defeat that purpose. Periods are like resting places 
spotted at frequent intervals on a diflBcult mountain path. They 
allow the reader to pause and grasp what has been said before 
he is asked to absorb something more. Sentences that run on 
like a babbling brook soon confuse the reader, and the confusion in¬ 
creases until at the end he cannot remember the beginning. Read 
the following sentence at normal speed, and judge if you clearly 
understand the thought when you finally reach the period. 

We are willing to consider an extension of the arrangement to 
cover the other branches, but feel that such an arrangement 
should be made with the Doe organization, similar to the one at 
Reading, or if the Smith Grocery Company can suggest any defi¬ 
nite ways in which they can give us special support and a sub¬ 
stantial increase on their outside jobbing business, then we might 
be able to justify considering a joint arrangement to be made 
with the Doe organization and the Smith Company based on 
total purchases of the two combines, the agreement to be based 
on our being given distribution in all Doe stores, special push by 
store managers and employees, displays of our products in the 
stores, special featuring of them in the Doe newspaper advertis¬ 
ing, and also special pushing and support by the Smith Company, 
including a showing of substantial increase in volume at each 
point over the corresponding period for the previous year, in 
return for which after the end of the year, we would remit to 
each branch giving us such support and showing such increase 
5% on the net amount of their purchases. 

This is not a sample merely constructed to prove a point. It was 
actually dictated one day by a business man who must have had 
great faith in the psychic power of the reader. To understand 
what the sentence says, an ordinary person would have to go back 
and take it apart, piece by piece. Finally, by dint of much effort, 
be might emerge with the meaning, but what right has any writer 
to impose such a task on the reader of his letter? Unless the reader 
Were a member of the same organization, and had to decipher the 
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puzzle, the letter would surely be filed promptly, and with disgust, 
in the wastebasket. 

If you think the above could never happen again, consider an¬ 
other sentence lifted from an actual business letter. 

Now the item of October which you show as the balance 
due you, is in order, but there is a reason for holding it up, and 
you are fully aware of the fact that this shipment of printing 
was prepared without our instructions and shipped to the eus- 
tomcr, and you admitted that it was an error in your manufac¬ 
turing department in getting these out before you had authority 
to proeex'd, and you will re<‘all tliat the customer canccdlcd this 
ordcT and sent us a new order, but unfortunately, you had already 
shij)f)(xl it, and we have been trying to get the customer’s per¬ 
mission to bill it and get him to use the order ever since shipment 
was made, and now we arc passing the invoice thremgh, giving 
the customer December 1 dating in order to get him to use the 
order, and we are dating your invoice as of December 1, which 
we trust is satisfactory and will take care of the item numtioned. 

You sc'c, oncc' again there has been an attempt to cram into one 
stretch of thinking far more than the average human mind can take. 
Instead of dictating peudods now and then so that the' reader might 
consolidate' what had been said, this business man dictated ‘‘and’’ 
. . . “and” . . . “and.” Now, notice what these periods would 
have done. 

The item of October ‘iil, which you show as the balance due 
you is correct, but there is a reason for holding it uj). You are 
fully aware that this printing was prepared and shipped to the 
customer without our instructions. You admitted that it was 
an error in your manufacturing department in getting the print¬ 
ing out before you had authority to proceed. 

You will also recall that the customer cancrelled the order, and 
sent us a new one. Ever since the shipment was made, we have 
been trying to get the customer’s permission to bill it. Now we 
are giving him December 1 dating in order to get him to use the 
order. Hence, we are also dating your invoice December 1. 

This we think shouhl be satisfactory to you. 

With a few minor changes in wording, the periods have made the 
copy much easier to understand. The language is still more 
weighty than need be, but at least the reader has been given a fair 
chance of meeting the writer halfway. “The period,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Robert Ray Aurner, Wisconsin University letter-master, “is 
the stop sign in the traffic control of thought. Learn to respect it 
exactly as you would a stop light in traffic.”* 

* Froin Professor Aurner's book, Effective Busifie.ss Correspondence; copyrighted 1939 by 
the South-Western Publishing (^onipany, Inc. 
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Neither of the two extremes. Although you are told that long sen¬ 
tences, in proportion to their number and length, tend to reduce the 
effectiveness of a business letter, you should not be inspired to run 
amuck in the opposite direction, either. Sentences can be cliopped 
up so drastically that a letter full of them moves along haltingly in 
a series of “huffs and puffs.” Though you should not impose on the 
intelligence of your reader with sentences that run on and on like 
Old Man River, neither is it suggested that you approach your 
reader as if he were a moron. You frequently encounter business 
letters done in the style of a fourth-grade language book—an experi¬ 
ence which is both dull and irritating. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that some writers can compose long sentences which 
lake the reader to the end with no confusion or loss of meaning. 

After all is said and done, you must accept the suggestions in this 
Handbook with judgment and common sense, and avoid both ex- 
Iremes. You know that simplicity carries great power. Y"ou may 
attain it without the loss of color and personality which makes one 
hotter stand out above the rest. What you are after is a certain 
“flow” of language which will carry your reader along smoothly^ 
as a boat is carried by the current of a swift-iuoving stream. 
“Smoothly,” is the key word. It is accomplished neither by sen- 
buices so short that the reader is jerked from one thought to an¬ 
other, nor by long spasms of expression which leave him without 
a clear understanding of the meaning. 

4 . Use of Unnecessary Words 

When, the ''sweet wincT^ blows. For at least two reasons, it is fool¬ 
ish to use more words than are needed to convey the thought of a 
business letter. First, you know that letters cost money. It is 
pure waste to make them longer than they need to be—more words 
to dictate, more words to type, more wear on equipment. Second, 
verbose language is “sweet wind” that makes a letter spineless and 
ineffective. Many letter-writers blissfully waste words and know 
it not. Let us examine some of the more common forms of ver¬ 
bosity, so that you will not fall into the same traps. Read the 
following letter: 

Will you please let us take this opportunity to congratulate 
you upon the opening of your new drug store. We wish it every 
possible measure of success, and we believe that with your un¬ 
usual experience, integrity, reputation and business ability, it will 
even surpass your highest expectations. 

It is also our desire to use this letter as an entering wedge, bring¬ 
ing to your attention the sixty or more well-known and effective 
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remedies of this company which have been on the market for 
thirty years and which have proven their merit. We want to 
serve you through your favored jobber and if you have not al¬ 
ready stocked many of the Doe remedies, we shall be glad to 
make it to your advantage to do so. Give us the name of your 
wholesaler or jobber and we shall lend every effort toward serv¬ 
ing you in the very best possible manner. 

It gives us a great deal of pleasure to point out that Lone Wolf 
and Little Bear products are the best sellers, being especially 
good in meeting consumer requirements in each and every in¬ 
stance, and enjoying a ready sale. We beg to suggest that you 
take advantage cjf the ready sale of these items. 

We arc' taking the liberty of enclosing our latest price list whit*h 
gives you all the information you will require in ordering this 
pre^fitable merc-haiidise, and we assure you that at all times we 
liold ourselves in readiness to be of real service to you. We hope 
to be favored with your business. 

When you have time to take a few minutes from the daily rush 
of business and its exacting requirements, we shall be glad to 
know how the store is progressing. May we call attention to 
the fact that your orders will receive our prompt and very best 
attention. 

Perhaps at first reading even you did not realize how much this 
Ictlcu* is padd(‘d with unnecessary words. The following revision 
is not changc'd in sequence of thought, and nothing of importance 
is left out. But the “sweet wind’’ has been red-penciled. 

Wy congratulate you on the opening of your new drug store. 

W(‘ believe that with your experience and business ability, it will 
pass your highest expectations. 

The sixty well-known and effective remedies of this company 
have been on the market for thirty years, and have proved their 
intyit. It you already have not stocked many of the Doe rem¬ 
edies, we shall be glad to make it to your advantage to do so. 

(five us the name of your jobber, and we shall lend every effort 
toward serving you. 

Lone tVolf and Little Bear products are the best sellers, being 
especially good in meeting consumer requirements. We suggest 
that you take advantage of their ready sale. 

^\e are enclosing our latest price list which gives you all the 
information required in ordering this profitable merchandise, 
e ask to be favored with your business. 

We shall be glad to know how the store is progressing. Your 
orders will receive our very best attention. 

To be sure, the diluted version is still not a good sales letter, if you 
measure it as directed in Section 8. Nothing has been changed or 
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added to make it good, but most of the useless padding is gone. 
The two copies do the same job, poor as it may be—but there is one 
striking difference. The original letter contains 313 words, as com¬ 
pared to 1(52 words in the revised form. Thus, 151 words are blotted 
out as unnecessary—“sweet wind.’" 

Two insurance letters trimmed. From a better letter bulletin dis¬ 
tributed to employees by one of the big insurance companies, the 
following examples of verbosity are taken. The revisions were made 
by the correspondence supervisor. 


“Reference to our records does not 
disclose that we have received the 
above numbered policy to be reis¬ 
sued, as requested in our letter of 
March 5. If you will please refer to 
the terms of this contract, you will 
I'ote that it has been issued for a 
period of twelve months and, in 
view of this, since it is the desire of 
the insured to pay his premiums on 
a quarterly basis, it will be necessary 
that the present contract be re¬ 
turned for reissuance. 

“We will appreciate hearing from 
you promptly in this regard, so that 
the proper adjustment may be made 
on our records.” 


“With reference to your letter of 
March 18, addressed to agent Doe, 
in connection with this policy, copy 
of which was forwarded this depart¬ 
ment, we wish to inform you that, 
in view of the fact that the agent is 
unable to locate the January 1st re¬ 
newal of this policy, it will be neces¬ 
sary that the enclosed lost affidavit 
be executed by the agent, have it 
properly witnessed, and returned to 
this office so that we may have 
something on file accounting for this 
renewal. 

“May we hear from you promptly, 
please?” 


“May we have this policy at once? 
The contract has been issued for a 
period of twelve months, and since 
the insured now wishes to pay his 
premium quarterly, it will have to 
be reissued.” 


106 words in the “windy” original 
letter. 


35 words as revised. 


“Will you please ask the agent to 
execute the enclosed lost affidavit, 
have it properly witnessed, and re¬ 
turn it to this office? 

“We need this for our files, as he is 
unable to locate the January 1st re¬ 
newal. 

May we have it soon, please?” 


A saving of 47 words. 


The above two letters as originally mailed can be indicted on 
three charges: (1) for “whiskers,” (2) for “goozling,” and (3) for 
“sweet wind.” And the verdict? Guilty! 
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r/ie same letter at half the cost. Always a 
hrttcr letters in American business has been tl ^ 
ratio,, of Chicufxo. In one of tJie DartncJI bulletins 
very fine exanifile of how a windy letter may be trimmed to do d 
bt^tier job. First, you will read the original, which the bulletin 
(‘alls, “a good biograjiliy, but a costly letter to produce,” and then 
tlu' revision inad(‘ by Cameron McPherson—“the same idea, better 
stated, in fewer words, at half the cost.” 


I)('ar i\Ir. Doe: 

Please excuse me for writing you personally. It has been my 
experi(‘ne<i that there jire mighty few difficulties that cannot be 
ov(‘reoine, mighty lew differences that canncjt be adjusted when 
tli(‘ two parti(‘s sit down and talk things over. 

I would lov{‘ to walk into your store this morning and have a 
chat with you. I know you would greet me courteously and 
tiH'at ni(‘ fairly but since I can’t .see you per.sonally, let’s talk it 
ov<‘r. 

What 1 want to talk about is your account with the Eastern 
Sp(‘eially Company of $Fi5.()(). Before I do so, however, excu.se 
me pl(‘ase, wliil<» 1 talk for just a little bit about my.self. I am 
living in New York but I am not a New Yorker. I am from 
“Down South” my.self. I have traveled in every southern state; 
y(‘s, I giuvss I have been in every southern county. I liave made 
my hom(‘ in tlu^ Soulh, I liave t'ven followed a mule, plowing 
corn on an Alabama plantation. I have managed a commissary, 
have owned and operated my own retail business, in fact 1 have 
doiu' pretty much the .same thing you are doing, 1 know your 
business problems and your local conditions. 

When your order was received, it was I who put O. K. on it— 
I have always insisted that the folks down south were sometimes 
poor, sometimes a little slow, but always hone.st. 

Now I am in bad. The Company has sent you statements, they 
hav(^ written you letters, but so far they don’t seem to be getting 
very far in collecting your a(^*ount. Just what is the matter? 
(’an't we get together? The Company wants to do the right 
thing by you and I wish you would look on me as your friend 
and lielieve me when I tell you that if there is anything you want 
done that is fair to good business principles, I am here to help you. 

I would be mighty well plea.sed if you would send me a check 
by the next mail. If you can’t pay all your account, send a part 
payment and .see if we can’t get everything fixed up. We will 
advertise for you if your goods aren’t selling well; we will make 
an exchange for you if you have something that doesn’t sell as 
well as some other item. 

I am counting on your reply and I am sure you won’t disappoint 
me. 


Cordially yours, 
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Your first reaction to this long letter may not be unfavorable. 
The language is natural, and the approach of one southerner to an¬ 
other has some merit. But before you pass final judgment, com¬ 
pare the letter with Mr. McPherson’s revision. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

I am writing you personally because it has been my experience 
that there are mighty few difficulties that can’t be adjusted when 
the two parties sit down and talk things over. 

What I want to talk about is your account with the Eastern 
^ecially Company for $125. It so happens that I am from 
“Down South” myself, and when your order came in, I put my 
O. K. on it without a minute’s hesitation, because I know that 
the people down there are all right. 

But now I am in bad because the company tells me that you 
haven’t paid any attention to the statements and letters. 

Let’s get together on this. We’ll meet you half way. If your 
goods aren’t selling, we will advertise for you or make an ex¬ 
change if you have some slow sellers. 

At any rate, send me your check for $50 by the 15th, if you can’t 
send the full amount. Then we will see what we can do to help 
you get the rest. 

Cordially yours. 


There is just as much ‘‘meat” in the second letter as in the first, 
but the unnecessary trimmings have been scrapped. The south¬ 
erner to southerner approach is still used, but without all the gory 
details. Moreover, because of its restraint, the second letter seems 
to carry a tone of sincerity which the first one lacked. 

Another example of ''sweet wind,'' There is no end to the verbose 
U tters that could be cited to prove that they are far too common in 
business correspondence. Here’s another of the same dreary vin¬ 
tage. The words in italics are those which pad the letter for no 
good reason. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Naturally we, just as any other progressive manufacturery strive 
for and much prefer bouquets and encomiums to censure. But 
we welcome frank statementsy such as you have made and thank 
you for telling us exactly what you think of Egyptian quality. 

Particularly do we consider, seriouslyy your comments, because 
we know^ that your schooling and reputation has been of such high 
standard that you could justifiably be and probably are recognized 
as an art critic of proved repute and renown. An we understand ity 
you have designed and created for the most prominent New York 
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producers, among them, William Bradi/^ Florenz ZiegfehL the The¬ 
atre (hiild, and have engaged in other masterful creative and de¬ 
signing worksy too numerous to mention. 

// irould he unnatural theUy if your ideas in design were not of the 
highest possible expeetancy. Incidentally^ you have dealt with 
moneyed rlients, where price was no object and was quite secondary 
to the creation o/, and the desire to hare and own soniething so dif¬ 
ferent from the usual that even the ordinary layman wouldy at a 
casual glance appreciate the difference in cost and value. 

But Egyf)tiiin I^fimps manufactured and designed to occupy 
ji plaei' in the home' of the man where price must of necessity be 
considercMl first, last, and all times. There is a vast potential and 
found market for Egyptians as evidenced by sales, testimonials and 
statistics on average income. We could not claim, hoirever, that 
Egyptian L;nnf)s would add to the setting and beauty of the 
I{()ck(‘h*Ih*r, Morgan or Whitney inansicms. They would, we ad¬ 
mit, be out of place. 

So, far be it from us to attem})t in any way to sell you on the 
sah*s and customer satisfaction possibilities of Egyptians in your 
Miami Beach or New York studios. Neither can it be said that 
our sales policy was high pressured or that we made claims which 
wiM’e exaggerated and unfounded. . . . 'i'he only thing we c*an 
offer at all is that you return the Egyptians to our factory, even 
though we have always been strict advocates of a non-consignment 
policy. 

\cry truly yours. 

Every day, in America, business letters are written that go around 
and around the mulberry bush, but this one really makes the circle 
so completely it is wondered the writer did not perisli of exhaustion. 
Gome, how much of the letter remains if we omit the italicized 
words.^ 

Dear Mr. Doc; 

Naturally, wc prefer bouquets to censure. But we thank you 
for telling us exactly what you think of Egyptian quality. 

Eartic'uhirly, do we consider your comments because we know 
you have designed for the most prominent New York producers, 
too numerous to mention. 

But Egyptian Lamps are designed to occupy a place in the home 
ot the man where price* must be cemsidered first. AVe could not 
claim tliat Egyptian Lamps would add to the beauty of the 
UoekefeWev, Morgan, or Whitney mansions. 

So, far be it from us to attempt to sell you on the sales possibili¬ 
ties of Egyptians in your .Miami Beach or New York studios. 
Neither can it be said that we made claims which were unfounded. 
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The only thing we can offer is that you return the Egyptians to 
our factory. 

Very truly yours, 

Remarkable, isn’t it, how that very poor letter becomes almost a 
good one, when we simply remove the excess weight? Nothing was 
changed—nothing removed except a lot of excess words. The 
thought remains the same, but in a form much easier to take. 

Padded phrases used in business letters. It is surprising how 
many over-stuffed phrases you will find in business correspondence, 
once you start to look for them. The cause may be the monkey-see 
monkey-do tendency of the human race to form little language 
habits which are shared by all—a simple device to avoid original 
thinking. 

Why should a letter-writer speak of ^'past experience,” or ''final 
completion,” or ‘‘the month of July”? The italicized words are 
totally unnecessary. All experience from which we form judgments 
is past. The completion of a project must be final. July is a 
month, and can be nothing else. Things unnecessary must be 
totally so. 

And here are some more of the padded phrases so often used in 
business letters: 

It came at a time when we were busy. 

Leather depreciates in value slowly. 

During the year of 1947. 

It will cost the sum of one hundred dollars. 

At a meeting held in Philadelphia. 

Wc will ship these shoes at a later date. 

In about two weeks’ time. 

The mistake began due to a misunderstanding. 

A certain person by the name of Bill Jones. 

The close proximity of these two incidents. 

It happened at the hour of noon. 

We see some good in both of them. 

In the city of Columbus. 

The body is made out of steel. 

During the course of the campaign. 

Perhaps it may be that you are reluctant. 

Our uniform and invariable rule is. 

Somebody or other must be responsible. 

We are now engaged in building a new plant. 

By means of this device we are able. 

The radio sells al a price oj $^00. 

Read the above lines without the italicized words—nothing has 
been lost in meaning or effectiveness. Hence, those words must 
be unnecessary. On and on we could go with similar examples— 
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ovcr-stnffed phrases which have become habitual in oral and written 

inelegant habit of '‘doubling.” Remember S 

man who read tJ.c directions given by h.s doc or, on® P 

(‘Very Ihroe hours”? Ho promptly doubled the dose on the as 
snmi)tion that if one pill was good for him, two would be twice as 
bc‘n(‘(ieial. IVrhafis it is the same reasoning that impels some 
writers to “double” in their letters. They think that if one word 
do(‘s th(‘ job, two should do it better. So they dictate, “it is evident 
and apparent that our position is just and or “we insist and 

demand that this bill I)<‘ paid.” In their minds, the use of the two 
words gains add(‘(l (‘in])hasis, but the truth is that they drag out the 
thought afid l(‘n(l to make it less effective. 

This j)raetie(' of “doubling” can do no good in any kind of writing. 
'rh(‘ man who aims to mak(' his letters simple, direct, and persuasive 
should avoid a habit so easily acquired and so hard to break. Con- 
si(l('r the following New Year hotter. 


My dear Mr. Sniilh: 

Out of th<‘ fullness of a warm heart ... 1 want to extend to 
you and yours iny .sincere and earne.si good wishes for a Happy 
and Prosperous Xc'w Year. 

Th(' last lew yc'ars hav<‘ taught us many lessons . . , the Jlr.st 
and foremo.st being a new understanding of life's values ... to 
appraise and determine what after all are the really worth while 
things. 

d'opping the list on such an inventory are our friends . . . acijuired 
through e.rperienees fotjefher and contacts in a civic, business and 
a social way . . . with a record in review of their deeds, actions 
and human (pialilies. 

1 am hap])y to have your name on my list of sudi friends. 

May I express the hope that you, like many others, are approach¬ 
ing the New Year with a feeling of optimism and encouragement. 

Cordially yours, 


Queer, isn't it. lunv tlie writer “tloubled” in a vain effort to stress 
his vsciitimcnls. 


Sincere and earnest. 

First ami foremost. 
Appraise and determine. 


Experiences together and contacts. 
Deeds and actions. 

Optimism and encouragement. 


But before you eomlemn tliis one man too severely—he may have 
let the spirit of tlie New \ear inflate his letter-language—examine 
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the correspondence that comes over your desk. You will surely 
find thousands of similar examples. Like this collection letter—a 
nasty thing, and full of “doubling”! 

Dear Sir: 

We refuse and decline to have further expense writing you letters. 

We take position (“whisker”) you have treated us in an unjust 
and unfair manner. 

Therefore, be advised and informed we have legal rights in a 
matter of this kind. We assume you are aware of the action we 
can take if this matter is not completed at once and by return mail. 
Therefore, without further delay you are to immediately and at once 
pay for these goods. 

We are not interested in any excuses or alibis. We demand and 
insist that the matter be completed at once. We will expect your 
remittance within one week of the date of this letter. 

We have been fair. We have been reasonable. In return, we 
have not had what we consider the right and proper consideration 
from you. If the conditions were reversed, how would you like 
to be treated as you have treated us? 

We are marking our records the matter will be settled ^within 
one week. We will not assume any obligation or responsibility 
for any action taken if there is any delay. You will therefore 
see to it that remittance is sent to us at once. 

Very truly yours. 

Obviously, this letter has many faults beyond the one of 
“doubling.” The tone is rude, if not insulting. The emphasis is 
on the company rather than the reader—four of the five para¬ 
graphs start with “We,” and many of the sentences. Yes, a nasty 
thing, and not the kind that gets results, as you will find in Section 
15, devoted to Credit and Collection Letters. 

IIow long should a letter be? In urging the use of concise language 
in your business letters, there has been no intention of setting up 
any exact limitation with respect to the length of the conversation 
you may have with your reader. When Abraham Lincoln was 
asked how long a man’s legs should be, he replied “long enough to 
reach the ground.” If you should ask how long a business letter 
should be, the answer is “long enough to do the job.” The use of 
unnecessary words is pure waste. The inflation of a letter with 
“sweet wind” is another form of lost motion. Every letter prob¬ 
lem has its own set of facts and conditions. To omit anything 
which might help a letter to accomplish its purpose is obviously a 
mistake; to drag a letter out longer than it needs to be is just as un¬ 
wise. 
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Brevity is commendable if your letter covers all of the ground 
that needs to be covered. Just what that ground is, you must de¬ 
cide, rememliering that a lengthy letter tends to increase the hazard 
that the reader may become tired and leave you ‘Vaiting at the 
cliureh.” 

In some companies the false notion exists that no letter should be 
longer than one page. Sometimes that is even made obligatory. 
You will agre(‘ the notion is absurd. Certain sales letters, for ex- 
ampl(‘, c-ould not possibly do a good job in one page. The only safe 
rule to follow is that you handle your subject with restraint and 
caut ion, and nvsisl the temptation to run wild with points of no real 
importance to your reader. As you will discover in the next sec¬ 
tion of this Handbook, a letter of any consequence deserves analy¬ 
sis of the fac ts which make it necessary—the selection of those 
points that should be treated, and how it is best to present them. 
Good letters are planned before they are written. And if that plan 
can b(‘ carri(*d out in a short letter, fine! If it takes several pages, 
tluni let your l(*tter be long. Do the job. Do it right. The length 
is inconse([uential. 

A fricmd oncc' wrote to the Radio Editor of a Chicago newspaper. 
He (h'livcTC'd a long tirade against something the editor had written. 
Promptly, he received this reply, “Sorry! We’ll try to do better.” 
'riiat was a, very short letter which did the job neatly. 

'J"h(‘ pr(\sid(*nt of an oil coinj)any in Texas wrote a letter to one of 
our large' corporations, complaining about what he thought to be an 
unfair sales practice'. The reply came back, signed by an official of 
the corporation, “You have bee'ii misinformed. We do not sell as 
you have outlined in your letter.” That short letter did a very 
poor job. The presicU'ut of the oil company resented the curt dis¬ 
missal of his complaint. lie di'served a more detailed explanation 
pre'sented in a more courteous manner. He was a potential cus¬ 
tomer of the e'orporation but his goodwill was lost. 

A letter soliciting subscriptions to Fortune runs four pages. 
Another of the same length tries to interest young men in taking 
a e'orresponde'iice course in hotel management. Both of these 
letters do a comploto sulos job. They were four pages long beeause 
lliey had to be. After all, the length of your letter depends on the 
nature of the i)artieular problem. You can be too brief—you can 
be too “windy.” Good jiulgment determines what must be said. 
Certainly there are language faults that stretch a letter longer than 
is nec'essary. You have seen what some of them are. Avoid them. 

.1 ladi/ fries a business Liter. Perhaps, even in a serious book, it 
is permitted that we pause now and then to enjoy a lighter moment. 
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Here is a letter longer than it needs to be. The lady who wrote it 
was following as best she could her husband’s instructions. 

Dear Sirs: 

I really don’t know how to start this little note. I’m just a 
young bride of a month or so—thirty-three days, nine hours^ and 
twenty minutes to be exact—and I’ve never written a business 
letter before. I tried to get my husband to write this last night, 
but he said I had to start to learn how to do these things some¬ 
time, and I might as well begin now. . . . Excuse me just a 
moment; there’s someone at the door. ... It was nothing of 
importance; just a man selling vegetables. 

I don’t know why I am telling you all this, except that when I 
told my husband I didn’t know the first thing about writing a 
business letter, he told me to sit down and write it exactly as if 
the person to whom I was writing was right here and I was 
talking to him. Naturally, if you were right here and someone 
came to the door, I would have to excuse myself, so that’s why I 
said, “Excuse me” in this note, in case you are wondering why 
I said “Excuse me.” My husband also told me that one of the 
most important things about writing a letter was to put each 
thought, or idea, in a separate paragraph, so I’ll start a new 
paragraph now. 

Please send me the pink decorative shield xor my telephone that 
I bought in your store, instead of the blue one delivered to me. 

Yours very truly,* 

Well, the lady’s husband had some good ideas about how a busi¬ 
ness letter should be written, but the execution was questionable. 
It is hoped you do not have a similar experience in using the ideas 
presented in this Handbook. 

5. Other Language Faults 

Use of word pets. Letter-writers, like other craftsmen, must 
guard constantly against falling into ruts. There is always the 
danger of growing stale, so that what you WTite lacks the desired 
color and originality. Nothing contributes more to such a lament¬ 
able condition than to acquire a number of word pets—words that 
you use over and over again until they become so habitual that you 
do not realize how cut-and-dried your dictation sounds. Mention 
this fault to almost any secretary, and her eyes will twinkle as she 
thinks of certain words and phrases which she types day after day 
in the letters of her “boss.” 

* Reprinted by special permission from the Saturday Evening Poet, copyrighted 1937 by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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To be sure, it may be unimportant that the girl who types the 
letters is bored by these repetitions, but customers, too, may feel 
th(‘ir deadly monotony. 

lie wati still "Ujlad to say.'" The above brings to mind the rather 
amusing case of a clerk who wrote many letters daily for one of our 
large shoe manufacturers. Somewhere in his business career he had 
be('n impressed with the fact that every letter should start on a 
cli(‘(‘rful note*, so lie had fallen into the habit of leading off with, 
“\V(‘ iire hap|)y to tc'il you.’’ This was bad enough even in those 
h'lters where the introduction jibed with the rest, but it was es- 
fX'cially vicious when th(‘ news that followed was unwelcome. A 
(*h(X‘k of his carbon co|)i(\s one day brought to light the following 
ratlu'r startling assertions. 

We are happy to 1(^11 you that the shoes you ordered for your 
Easter Sale will not lx* ready to ship until a month later. 

We ar(' lia|)py to tell you that we cannot allow credit for the 
shcKvs you retiiriK'd. 

You can imagin(‘ how the customers getting these two letters 
must have exploded to meet such happiness over their bad luck. 
A more extcuisiva^ check of the clerk’s correspondence revealed that 
ar(' haptiy to tell you,” was a language pet he never failed to 
lake for a walk. Good luwvs or bad news got the same introduction 

he was always happy to hand it out. 

ll\)r(l pets iff an insnranee company, A review' of letters used by 
an insurance coinf)any also brought to light word pets not so de¬ 
structive as th(‘ shoe man’s pride and joy, but just as tiresome to 
read. Oiu' of tlnuii was ‘"out of suspense” and another, “held in 
al)(\vance." It was surprising how^ many things—claims, policies, 
letters WHMV either coming out, or still held in. Files, too, were 
beloved in this coinj)any. Here is one of the letters: 

We are trying to close as many of our pending files as we can. 

If the above ease is now closed, we would appreciate your re¬ 
turning {\\e file so that we may close our pending j^7e, or bring 
before us such information as will place out file up-to-date. 

“Our records” and “your records” also got a great play in the 
letters of that insurance company. “According to our records, 
the grace period will expire next Monday,” one letter would say, 
and the next, “The enclosed copy is for your records.” But 
“records” are necessary in any company, and why can’t they be 
taken for granted.^ Wouldn’t the job be done just as well, or much 
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better, by simply saying, “The grace period will expire next Mon¬ 
day,” or “The enclosed copy is yours”? Customers have no special 
interest in the records you keep—^but they are interested in the 
information supplied from them. 

“We await your advice, with every good intention,” was the 
ancient language pet of another writer. Every letter where a reply 
was expected closed in the same dismal way. Another benevolent 
correspondent was very fond of signing off with, “Thanking you 
kindly, and with best wishes,” even though the part that came be¬ 
fore was quite often blunt and domineering. 

A lawyer favors time. Of course we understand that lawyers are 
trained to speak with caution. But this one in Wisconsin seems 
especially diffident as he leads his “pet” by the leash. 

1 sincerely regret to advise that I do not feel that I am in just 
the position at the present time to make you the report as to the 
enclosed, for certain reasons. However, it may be at future 
time I may be in the position to make such a report, and as 
aforesaid, I regret indeed just at the present time I really do not 
feel in the position to give you the requested information for 
certain reasons, that I would prefer not to state, -just at the 
present thne. 

You might call that lawyer “time-minded,” from the way he toys 
with the word. He also has another favorite word combination, 
“in the position.” 

This one should end^ ^'Splittingly yours.^* From a company in 
New York, you get the following example of word repetition. 

We are sorry that the roll is not satisfactory for the reason 
that it splits. 

In this connection, we examined the sample, and find that same 
splits. On this heavy weight it is impossible to guarantee it not 
to split to some extent. We can ship you another roll, but it is 
possible that it would split too. The reason is that it is so thick 
and has a tendency to split. 

However, it may be that another roll may not split. Does the 
entire roll split? You may of course return the roll if you find 
this split throughout. 

He had a little pet named Split. 

Word pets may indicate limited vocabulary. Many writers use the 
same words or combinations forever because they are in a rut and 
are too lazy to climb out of it. Others have slipped into the groove 
without realizing it. Certain writers are forced into the habit by a 
limited vocabulary. Members of this last group may know only 
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„„„ wor,] tor v»rtoa, “ 

h{ivt‘ aroma, that perfumes have scent, that .^a.9^.9 have . 

tlie inau whose vocabulary is small, all of these things might simp y 
smell. If he wanted to describe an especially disagreeable odor, 
you know the word he would use. Yes, it “stinks.’^ Sometimes, 
you hear jieojilc of great education and social standing use the same 
word to describe a play, or a book, or a song, but it seems a pity that 
those who know better should be so careless. 

It is the man with the limited vocabulary to whom lips are rubp, 
teeth are like pearls, and the party a howling success. If he is a 
business man, he may write about the cordial invitation, the' stirring 
speech, or the painstaking effort to improve a product. You can’t 
very well criticize folks who do the best they can with what they 
have, nor should you expect their letters to be as colorful and in¬ 
teresting as are the letters of those who can draw on a comfortable 


vocabulary account. 

A limited vocabulary is not a hopeless handicap, however. If 
you fe('l that yours is too small, you can make it bigger. Fifteen to 
"thirty minutes a day devoted to vocabulary building will produce 
amazing ri\sults in a year. For reference, any good dictionary will 
do, and Roget’s Thesaurus will serve as a textbook. Reading books, 
magazines, and ncws[)apers, with an (‘ye for any word wdiich you do 
not understand, is also very helpful. Once you have mastered the 
meaning and spelling of a new word, nse it a sufficient number of 
times to make it a j)ermanent part of your vocabulary. This may 
sound like a lot of work, but nothing worth while comes easy. 
^Vhen you S('e your word-chest filling up, the study will become 
more of a ])leasure than a chore. Your letters will take on new life 
and vitality. Just as a (‘ari)ent<‘r would be handicapped without an 
adecpiate number of tools, so will you always be hindered without 
an ample aiul flexible vocabulary. 

Avoid red-pepper words. The powi'r of a single word to ruin a 
business letter is well known to the experts. Sometimes, the 
trouble-maker is obviously ill-chosen—as when a collection letter 
insinuates the reader is a dead-beat or a chiseler—but often it may 
appear innocent until the psychology of its use is understood. The 
eoll(‘etion letter might say, “So far you have ignored our bills and 
letters.” That doesn’t appear at first thought to be a tactless state¬ 
ment, but it does carry the insinuation that the reader is one who 
ignores his obligations. In the same way, “We have not had the 
courtesy of a reply,” insinuates that the reader is discourteous. 
Either of the two words is humiliating in proportion to the thickness 
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of the customer’s skin. Why disparage a man when trying to ap¬ 
peal to his better self? 

Even the harmless little word ‘‘should^’ may arouse an undesirable 
reaction in your reader’s mind. As children, most of us have been 
told thousands of times what we should or should not do. Our 
parents and our teachers have used the word to imply that we were 
falling short of the expected standard of performance. “Johnny,” 
said the customer’s mother, should know better than to track 
mud into the house”—and then years later you come along and say 
to the same man, “John Doe, you should know better than to ask 
for this unearned discount.” 

There are many similar words—okay if used cautiously, but 
little atomic bombs when they tend to irritate through some 
thoughtless insinuation. Remember always in your letter-writing 
—never use a word that might humiliate or belittle the reader. 

Examples from business letters. We couldn’t begin to list all of 
these red-pepper words. You must constantly be on guard against 
them as they have a way of sneaking into a letter, and then popping 
up to cause trouble. Here are a few more examples taken irom 
actual business letters. 

“We do not understand your failure to pay this bill.” The in¬ 
sinuation is that the customer cannot be trusted to meet his 
obligations. Moreover, “failure” is a negative word. We want 
our name and actions associated with success. 


“Your complaint about the damaged shipment of flour will have 
our careful attention.” Thus, you say the reader is one who 
“complains.” He dislikes the insinuation. This word should be 
banned from business letters. There need be no Complaint De¬ 
partment; “Adjustment” Department is better. “Customers* 
Service” Department is tops. 

“We have your letter in which you claim two cases of spoiled 
peas were included in the shipment.” When you use “claim” in 
this sense, you are really insinuating, “You say it is so, but we 
have our doubts.” 


“Frankly, we are surprised to see you take this attitude after 
we have tried so hard to please you.** You feel very much 
abused, and the customer is a “son of a sea-cook.** Of course, 
your “surprise** is humiliating. 

“It seems strange that no other customer has mentioned this 
fault in our product.** You are implying that this one customer 
is unreasonable, or he would climb on the band wagon with all 
the others. 
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“We didn’t think you “ before, ^but you do 

tentions.” You mean you didn t think so betorc, ou 

now. Who wants to be a “type anyway. 


“There will always be leaders and 'plodders on our sales forc^ 
although I would much rather see every man a big success, and 
making lots of money.” That’s sweet of you, Mr. Salesman-- 
ager, but the salesman who read your letter was far down the 
line—one of the “plodders.” 


“You ran’t /a/rby blame us for the railroad’s carelessness.” His 
letter did blame you. He said your shipping cases were too light. 
Therefore, you have called him “unfair.” 


“(’crtainly, you know that we did not offer you any such con¬ 
cession.” Well, he told you that you did. He must be a “bald- 
faced liar.” 


“This corrc'cts the iffisiake t/on made in the fimount of the check 
4lue us.” Why remind anyone of his “mistake”? Help him save 
face with, “iliis balances your account, and thanks for your 
<‘ooperalion,” 


“In y(‘ars past, you u^ed to be one of our most loyal customers,” 
'riie good old days are gone; if he “used to be” loyal, then he 
isn't any more. 


”At least, we think we are entitled to know why you have stopped 
buying.” (ief out your crying towel. The customer isn’t treat¬ 
ing you right, d'lie very least he could do would be to explain 
his pe<*iiliar conduct. 


‘Tt appears that you are dls(jruntled about the remark made by 
our clerk, but surely you can t expect us to know what goes on 
i‘very minute in our store.” Your customer is easily disgruntled. 
He should be more considerate, the old bear! 


Please understand, that we are still willing to meet you halfway.” 
Not only are you “bossy” with “please understand,” but you 
also insinuate the customer is not a good sport. We are still 
willing (see the pretty halo), but he is not. 


^'Others continue to buy and make money on our goods, while 
you still procrastinate.” The comparison does not favor the 
prospect. “Others” are smart, but he is dumb. What could be 
expected of one who puts things off—a “procrastinator”? 
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“Come, let’s end this childish argument.” A fighting word. 
You will never end an argument by calling the other fellow 
“childish.” 


“Your order was shipped in twenty-four hours. We try to give 
the same fast service to a small buyer, as we would to a large 
one.” What a lucky peewee he is to be served by a company 
so big-hearted. The insinuation is that the customer’s business 
doesn’t amount to much. 


“Although we could ethically deny your request, you may return 
the goods.” A humiliating sentence—“ethically” is the stinger. 
The implication is that he was not ethical in making the request. 

“Do you fumble the sales inquiries that come your way?” Who 
admires a “fumbler”? The question is insulting. 


“We have the answer to your heating problem,*' This is a com¬ 
mon beginning in sales letters, and a bad one. Taking for 
granted that he has a “problem” is irritating. 

. . . . ^ 

“You can’t keep up with competition, using antiquated methods 
and equipment.” The company using thiS letter sold only equip¬ 
ment but the writer for good measure included methods in the 
slam. You may think a customer is “antiquated” but keep the 
secret to yourself. 

The above examples which show how to destroy goodwill by one 
or two words are by no means exceptional; you see them fre¬ 
quently in business letters. They are not intentional, but they bore 
deep, and never fail to irritate. 

One word spoils this letter. The tone of the following letter is 
not bad. The writer is trying to remain friendly, even though the 
debt is old. But there is one insinuating word—a thoughtless dash 
of red-pepper. 

Supposing a man owed you a few dollars, and they were long 
past due. What would you do about it? 

Would you threaten to sue him? Would you assume he was a 
deadbeat? Would you put him on your blacklist, so that here¬ 
after all orders would be shipped C.O.D.? 

I don’t know what to do about your account, because when 
one gets as old as yours, some action has to be taken. 

You've been a mighty good customer of ours, so we don’t want 
to do anything drastic; at least, until we hear from you. But 
we must ask that you do something about clearing up this bal¬ 
ance at once. 
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If there is a red-pepper word in that letter, you would expect to 
find a quick reference to it in the customer’s reply. And that was 
the first sentence! “Surely by this time you must know that we 
are NOT dewllmUs.'" Yes, out popped that provoking word—and 
there was trouble. 

When ''policy' is used as an excuse. Probably the word most 
freciiiently used in denying requests is “policy/’ It is literally 
work(^d to death. “We regret to advise that it is not our policy to 
shij) in less than ease lots” . . . “Please excuse us, but a policy of 
long standing in our eonipany makes it impossible to go along with 
you” . . . “Our policy is well understood by the trade, and we can 
make no (exceptions.” S(3me business men take this easy way of 
hiding, behind a w(jrd. 

Policy means nothing t(3 a customer unless the reason for it is 
mid(erst()od. Mcndy to say that you cannot do something because 
a policy prevents is both irritating and inadequate. Although 
policy may be logical, your reader is entitled to an explanation, 
'riiis involv(\s more thought in writing the letter but there is no 
oth(*r way to satisfy the read(M’ and retain his goodwill. If the pol¬ 
icy won't stand explanation, it is (mly a subterfuge—as the reader 
will think wlum y(ju hich^ b<*hind it. 

I'lu' problem of avoiding these red-pepper words is largely psy¬ 
chological. The best solution is to put yourself in the place of the 
riNider, and to conttanplate his possible reactions in the light of 
what \'our own would b(‘. Th(‘ letter-writer who holds to the 
(lohhm Hide will sc'ldom use an irritating word. 

Should slaiKj he used in business letters? You can ask, “How much 
is two times two?” and the answer is “four.” It is the only answer, 
final and absolute. Hut ask, ‘‘Js slang permissible in business let¬ 
ters?” and the answi'r is, ‘Tt all depends,”—which is no more satis- 
fai tory than to call a girl on the telephone, ask for a date, and get 
the same n'ply. 

W(‘bst('r (h'fiiK's slang as: “Originally, cant of thieves, gypsies, 
b(‘ggars, etc.; now, language consisting either of new words or 
phrases, c^ften of the vagrant or illiterate classes, or of ordinary 
words or ])hrases in arbitrary simses, and having a conventional but 
vulgar or ineh'gant use; also, the jargon of a particular class.” 

J hat slang was originally the “cant of thieves, gypsies, and 
beggars, is interesting, if not complimentary. In modern times, 
how('ver, the use has spread in far wider circles; slang is now en¬ 
countered in the speech and writing of all classes. When used with 
discretion and good taste, it may often add color and interest. 
Only when writers lean on slang for the lack of an adequate vocab¬ 
ulary, or when they use it in a misguided effort to be clever, does it 
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become objectionable. Moreover, since our language is alive and 
constantly growing, a slang word of today may tomorrow be found 
in the dictionary as acceptable. 

Opinion of an expert, James C. Fernald, author of several books 
on grammar, had this to say about slang.^ 

It should be said that among the multitude of slang words and 
phrases, there are in each generation a few that meet a real need 
of the language, and win their way to acceptance. Dean Swift, 
in 1750, objected to the words shaniy banter, bubble, mob, and 
shuffle, all of which have become approved English. . . . 

When a slang word or phrase is vigorous and expressive, when 
it meets a real need of the language, it will gradually be adopted 
by the educated classes; at first in quotation marks, or with some 
saving clause, such as “to use a common phrase,’’ “so to speak,” 
or the like. Then at length, with all marks of quotation or 
apology removed, it will take its place as accepted English. Be¬ 
cause our language is alive, it is susceptible of change. It is only 
the dead languages, like the Latin or the classic Greek, that arc 
fixed and unchangeable. 

But the burden of proof is always against the slang expression. 

Let it be put on probation before it is admitted into good so¬ 
ciety. Make sure that there is a real need for that word or 
phrase. If it has genuine merit, it will not be hurt by objection 
and criticism, while our caution will save our language from the 
inroad of a host of worthless adventurers. 

The safe rule is: that slang is never to be used except with care 
and intent, knowing it to be slang, believing it to be expressive 
for the immediate purpose, and when no better word or phrase 
equally forcible can be substituted. 

So there you have the “pro and con’’ for slang, about as well as 
it could be stated. If you think a slang word or phrase—not vulgar 
or inane—will help your letter, go ahead, use it. But watch care¬ 
fully that the practice docs not become a habit in which you spread 
slang all over the page. An overdose of slang makes many a letter 
a joke, and a nincompoop of the writer. 

Some slang expressions better than others. You will agree that 
there are many breeds of slang, and they don’t all rate the same 
kennel. Phrases like “on the spot,” or “out on a limb,” or “take 
my hair down,” are both useful and natural. 

“Joe, I am sorry if this report puts you on the spot, but we just 
must have it by Tuesday.” 


* Reprinted by permission from Expressive English by James C. Fernald, copyrighted by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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V ^ T nprsonallv O.K.’d an open ship- 
ariTo. wSh the bill »till unpaid, I am 

out on a limb.'' 

the™ i., no „«.l “rJe" rwinn^ 

sr^t' l'hXou '* »»' ” 

lOuch of tliose shuiff phrases helped to make the language more 
i„Ifresting anti natural. They are phrases commonly used in 
speech, find tliUaS tlii'y tend to create the iiifin-to-man eftect you are 
fd‘t(*r. 'J'l>ey fire not vulgar or inelegant. ThCaSe words stir the 
innigination and eri^ate a mental picture which formal language 
could not achi(‘ve in so few words. 

Hill, tlu're lire shing words wliich make a business letter sound 
like' a sehoolhoy’s note to a friend. 


^’(>11 failed us, and, Hy Golly, we had so much faith in you too! 
We vv(‘re sure and confident that YOU, of all people, would keep 
your word. 

d\) ho fierfoetly fniiik, we feel ‘‘kinder" blue about it. And 
that's why we are writing this personal letter, so you will under- 
stfiiid how we feel. 

Hut you can cheer us iif) -and here's how : Send your reinit- 
laiice NOW. 


ril he ft holy Pink d'oeM Prophet if I don’t believe you have 
forgotten me entirely. 

(iosli! I surely would he luippy if you’d send me a little change 
to .sort of renew your ai'count and relieve me of a few^ finaneial 
hurdeiis. Honest, I need some help, so be a good sport and 
loosen up a bit. 

d'he entire amount is $15.40. All or any will help. Thank.s. 
('fin 1 iifive it riglit awfiy, please? 


In both ot these letters, the writers were trying for a tone of per- 
.soiial I'onliality. Like the golfers who press for distance and dub 
llu'ir .shots, tliey tried too hard. Words such as “Golly” and 
"(iosh" just don’t seem to belong in the vocabulary of grown-ups, 
espeeiidly of business iiien. A prophet with pink toes may be a 
spi'ctaenlfir tellow , but you would expect to find him in a storybook 
l()r oliihln'ii, not in a business letter. Equally distasteful are such 
distortions as kinder,” "sorta,” and “wotta”—which we had 
better hand bfick to the thieves, the gypsies, and the beggars, in 
ciise tliey could ever use them. 
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Samples of the more inelegant slang words are “lousy,” “nuts,” 
and “guts.” These may have a place in a salcsinanager’s letter to 
his men, or in a letter to a friendly dealer who favors that kind of 
talk. Usually such slang is dangerous, because you never know 
whom it may offend. Thus, you are better off not to use it. As 
Mr. Fernald wrote, “The burden of proof is always against the slang 
expression.” Keep to the safe side. Use slang cautiously; when 
in doubt— don’t. 

Profanity out in bu-nness Men. It is hardly possible to think of 
any situation where profanity will improve a business letter. This 
is so obvious that the question of its use needs no discussion. The 
answer is NO. Admitting there may be many times when you 
feel the need of a healthy cuss-word in writing to a cantankerous 
customer or a lazy salesman, you can’t afford to yield to the tempta¬ 
tion. Let’s keep our letters clean. 

Perhaps worse than the cuss-words are the attempts to soften 
their shock that we see in business correspondence— “Wotinhel” 
for “What in hell” or “IJeluva” for “Hell of a” or others of the same 
breed. This is a childish way of fooling nobody. 

Taboo profanity. There are plenty of chances “for it—without 
soiling your letters. 
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/. Charting the Flight 

Before the letter comes the plan. Anything worth while in life or 
business deserves to be thought before it is done. As one popular 
sales slogan goes, “Plan the work, then work the plan.” Certainly, 
a leap in the dark seldom lands you on the desired spot. It is 
much better to .see first where you arc leaping. 

Only routine, repetitive actions can be carried out without a plan, 
and even they required intelligent direction in the beginning. The 
reward for repetitive work is usually meager. The bonus is found 
where there are problems to solve, and is awarded to those able to 
think them through. Everything important to business must be 
planned. Advertising is planned. Products are planned. Sales 
are planned. Production is planned. Policies are planned. And 
letters, too, are planned in those companies where an honest effort 
is being made to avoid waste, and to gain the best possible results. 

Not like the gras.shopper. Unfortunately, there are still men in 
business who are “too busy” to do an intelligent letter job. Their 
chief aim is to dictate as much as possible in a given period of time. 
You hear one of them say proudly, “I got rid of one hundred letters 
today.” He does not realize that he might better have served his 
company by dictating fifty letters with more thought about their 
purpose and how to accomplish results. These slam-bang dictators 
are like grasshoppers—^good on distance but hell on direction. It is 
much more commendable to plan and write ten collection letters 
which bring back four thousand dollars, than to dash off twenty 
collection letters which bring back only two thousand dollars. 
Which is more valuable to your company, a sales letter which pulls 
twenty per cent in orders, even if you took a day to plan and write 
it, or a sales letter dashed off in fifteen minutes which pulls only 
two per cent? 

What if you were a salesmanager and had to announce a cut in 
commission rate? By hard thinking you might be able to write the 
letter which would satisfy your salesmen that the cut was necessary 
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ainl fair to them; or you could just hand out the bad news with no 
regard for their point of view, and let them figure out for themselves 
why the cut had been made. The second letter would take less 
time to write, but would it be better? No, a salesmanager always 
has the f)r()blem of keeping morale at a high pitch. He would 
sur(‘ly take time to write the letter which might cushion the shock. 

Relation of time to importance. Often when a group of business 
m(‘n are reminded that letters must be planned, one of them will 
exclaim, “That may be true theoretically, but it wouldn’t work 
with me. If I took time to plan every letter I dictate, I couldn’t 
do anything else.” This fellow is really not thinking very straight. 
Nobody inl(‘nds that he should go into mental contortions over 
every letter that he writes. Many of the situations handled by 
corresf)ondenc(' are so similar that one approach serves for all. 
OtluMs are so simple in nature that they present no real problem. 
It tak(\s very little planning to write to a customer, thanking him 
for his ord(‘r, and telling when it will be shipped. Of course, you 
might think of something (‘Ise to add that would warm the custom- 
(‘r’s JuNirt, and lead to another order—and that extra planning 
would simply be worth-while. Even when letter-problems are more 
complieate(l, experience is a big help. The planning of one suc- 
(•(‘ssfiil hdter develops a certain skill and understanding that carries 
ov(M* to the n(‘xt. '^riuis, if <‘ach day you take time to think before 
you write, tli(‘ job tends to be less and less difficult. You gi'ow in 
power. Eventually, you become a letter-craftsman, and the steps 
you take to plan your letters are not nearl;\' so hard as they were 
wIkmi you were still struggling to master the art. 

The time oiu‘ can afford to give to planning a letter depends, 
basically, on the nature of the problem, and how important it is to 
the company that the ])('rfe(‘t solution be found. For example, 
the ])romotion manager of a western corporation recently mailed a 
sales letter which in a very short time brought in orders amounting 
to over three hundred thousand dollars. When complimented, he 
said: ‘Tt was no miracle. I simply had to sw^eat blood on the let¬ 
ter to get every word rigid. I did nothing else for ten days but 
work on it—couldn’t sleep for thinking about it. You see, I took 
time to make aure the letter w^ould do the job.” 

The let ter-writer just quoted is one of America’s best. He works 
as deftly as a surgeon and his output of copy is far above average, 
for he dictates very rapidly. In preparing that one sales message, 
howevi'r, he made no attempt to hurry. Instead, he was willing to 
sweat blood for ten days—“to make sure the letter would do the 
job.” Each of those daj's spent in planning paid back to his com¬ 
pany more than thirty thousand dollars’ worth of new business. 
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Learn to rate your pace. Give each letter-problem the time and 
attention it deserves. A little planning for little problems! Big 
planning for big problems! But plan . . . plan . . . plan. 

The first step. Knowing exactly what you mean to accomplish 
is the first step in planning a business letter. Obviously, unless this 
purpose is crystal-clear in the writer’s mind, it will be no better in 
the reader’s. Confusion breeds nothing more orderly than itself. 

No doubt you have received letters that read well enough, but 
when you got to the end, you said, “Well, so what.^” And that’s a 
good name for letters that take you no place—“So what” letters. 
Reading them is like holding the bag in a snipe-hunt—nothing hap¬ 
pens. Millions of dollars are wasted every year with letters which 
seem to have no clearly defined purpose. Apparently, nothing is 
expected of the readers—at least, nothing is asked. A good ex¬ 
ample is the one which follows. It was intended to be a sales 
letter, probably, but no order was requested. Or was the thought 
merely to keep the company name before the reader.?^ We don’t 
know. Maybe the writer was just as nonplussed. 

Dear Sir: 

It may be hot— 

when you read this letter, so we’ll make it short and comfortable. 

We won’t omit sending it, because that would be just like miss¬ 
ing a friendly call. 

Maybe you’ll be “in conference” when this letter reaches you. 
Along about this time of the year, many big business men are. 

But if you stick around long enough, you’ll find them coming 
back with a bag of clubs. 

Which is perfectly all right! American business men have found 
it pays to play—as well as work. It’s a good habit, although it 
would have been frowned on fifty years ago when this business 
of making boxes was first founded. 

Times do change. And habits too. But the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of success don’t. 

A good product—in our case, Boxes—Cartons—Containers—a 
sincere Service, and courtesy to the customer always—insures 
Success. 

We’ve found it so! 

Cordially yours, 

The letter has a few points in its favor. The language is natural 
—^no “whiskers.” The words are short, so that the flow is fast—^no 
“goozling.” The mention and approval of golf as the business 
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man\s relaxation may rub a “soft spot’’ and thus tend to bring 
reader and writer together. There’s a very gentle plug for the boxes 
and service, but just when you would expect a request for reader 
action, the writer signs off. 

“We’ve found it so,” says the writer. 

“So wliat.^” asks the reader. 

Another “.vo letter. As you will discover later in this section, 

a good story may help to get a letter off to a good start. It serves 
as an appetiz(T, and whets the reader’s taste for the “meat” which 
is to follow. But here’s a letter which is all appetizer—no soup, 
no UK'at, no vegetables, no salad, no dessert. True, the writer 
finally sla])s on a posts(*ript in which there is a very mild request for 
business. Was that the primary purpose he had in mind, or was it 
uKM'ely to amuse his customer? If the latter, the story might back- 
fin', for puzzh's can be irritating unless they are easily solved by 
the customer. 

l)(‘ar Mr. Doe: 

'Diere \v(*re three men on their way to a Kentucky Derby named 
"I'aylor, King, and Joik's, who are an attorney, a salesman, and 
an adjustor, but not respc'ctively. 

On lh(‘ train with them were three credit men: a Mr. Taylor, a 
Mr. King, and a Mr. Jones. 

(I)NSI1)I:R the following: 

1. IVFr. King lives in New York. 

"2. attorney lives halfway between Chicago and New York. 

8. Mr. Jones earns $4000 a year. 

4. 4'aylor beat the salesman al poker. 

5. The attorney’s nearest neiglibor, one of the credit men, 
earns exactly three times as much as the attorney who earns 
$'2,500 a year. 

6. The credit man whose name is the same as the attorney’s 
lives in Cdiicago. 

Now then, WHO IS THE ADJUSTOR? 

Very cordially yours, 

P. S. Tl you cjin’t find the .solution ... or want a confirmation 
. . . drop me a memo. If you have a claim to place for collec¬ 
tion . . . call on the-Co. 

In somewhat amusing contrast (to us if not to the writer), is a 
letter from a man sentenced to liquidation, and with only one last 
hope. There is little doubt of the writer’s purpose. He wanted 
action, and he wanted it quickly. “Dear Governor,” he wrote, 
“They are fixin’ to hang me on Thursday—and here it is Tuesday.” 
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How to handle your mail. If you read and mark a letter correctlj% 
the purpose of the reply is more easily established. Many business 
correspondents make the mistake of taking a quick peep at the 
morning mail, and then shoving it aside for later handling. This 
involves a second reading, which often could be avoided. The 
most efficient letter-men reduce their dictation as much as possible 
to a one-time operation. 

Each letter is read thoroughly, and the points that must be cov¬ 
ered in the reply arc marked with a red pencil. In many cases, 
where the facts are already known, the reply can be dictated im¬ 
mediately. No time is lost, and the marked passages establish pur¬ 
pose. Even when it is necessary to defer the reply for the lack of 
needed information, a second careful reading of the letter is not re¬ 
quired. The writ(T simply picks it up and looks at the red marks. 

This use of a red pencil as you read your mail, and the immediate 
reply to as many letters as possible, are two habits which will save 
time and also enhance your reputation as a dictator who gets things 
done without fuss or bother. 

Declare the 'purpose to yourself. It is hardly possible that anyone 
would question the first step in planning a business letter, or for that 
matter, any other kind of a letter. When you know the “why’’ of 
any task, you proceed without lost motion to the “how” it may 
best be done. It is seldom necessary to rewrite a letter when your 
purpose is clearly understood at the start. Only scatter-brains are 
forced to do things over; hence, the smart dictator has another 
habit that helps him to shoot his arrows straight. He mentally 
surveys the letter-job he is about to do, and to himself declares the 
purpose. “I am writing this letter . . . 

to make this dealer understand that the goods substituted were 
superior in quality to those he ordered—that we were trying to 
do him a favor so that he would not be caught short of merchan¬ 
dise during his sale. 

to prove to this salesman that the new territory he has been 
asked to take is better than the old one—that the change is a 
promotion and not unfair as he now thinks. 

to explain that we cannot grant a concession to one buyer un¬ 
less it were available to the rest—to deny his request in such a 
way that he will respect us all the more. 

to show this customer why he should pay this bill before it gets 
in the hands of the lawyers—^to talk to him as a friend, even 
though he must be told we will wait only ten days longer. 

to find out why this customer stopped buying from us six months 
ago—to make him feel we really appreciated his business, and 
sincerely want the privilege of serving him again. 
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to thank this prospect for the time he gave our salesman, even 
though he didn’t buy—to win goodwill for the company, and a 
better reception for the salesman on his next call. 

to tell this merchant whose store was destroyed by fire not to 
worry about his account with us—to ask him how we may help 
to re-establish his business. 

to refuse the request of this minister that we contribute goods 
for the church bazaar—to make him understand the reason, and 
to keep his friendship. 

to acknowledge our mistake in filling the order and to say we 
are sorry—to do this without using a crying-towel, or attempting 
to give any excuses or alibis. 

It doesn’t matter what the situation is—how simple or compli- 
eat(‘d it may be. The declaration of purpose before you begin to 
dictate will help immensely to clarify your thinking, and to produce 
the letter which moves straight to the announced objective. 

Second step^ get all the facts. To dictate a business letter, know¬ 
ing you are not fully informed but thinking you may bluff it 
through, is both foolisli and unpardonable. Not only is ^Tace’* 
lost with the reader, but the chances are he will come back for a 
better ('xplanation. Y'ou have to get the facts anyway, and then 
you hav(' writUui two letters where one would have sufficed. 

Wlu'u a man talks aeross space to his reader, surely and positively, 
t)ecaus<‘ he knows what he is talking about, his words carry power 
and conviction. We all respect facts. We quickly lose confidence 
in an;sone who, through ignorance or laziness, seems unsure of his 
own ground. 

Fortunately, most of the facts needed to handle business corre- 
spoiuhuice are easily available. If a clerk in the credit department 
is about to write about a past-due bill, he can review the copies of 
])riw ions lett('rs to the same customer. If someone in the sales de¬ 
partment is asked a technical question about a new product or a 
l)iece of machinery, he can get the answer from the director of re¬ 
search or the chief engineer. Practically everything done in a com¬ 
pany is a matter of record. The correspondent wdio aims for the 
lop will inform himself wdth respect to the methods, products, and 
policies of his organization. The facts we need to know are seldom 
withheld from us. And the greater your knowledge, the greater 
your power as a letter-writer! 

*'lIow to play chess,"" in two paragraphs. Perhaps you do not 
know how^ to play chess. Y^ou have heard it is a very difficult game 
to be mastered after years of study. Well, now you can easily be¬ 
come an expert. In two short paragraphs, the following letter tells 
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you how to play—^‘through to the finer points/^ It was written 
by a lady-clerk in one of the big mail order houses. The customer, 
living in North Dakota, was a farmer’s wife who had purchased a 
set of chessmen, and then had written for instructions for playing the 
game. Here is what Miss WhataguesseT* told her: 

Dear Madam: 

We do not have any special directions printed for playing chess, 
but 1 would suggest that you take one chess and move it from 
the bottom to the center, following the game through to the finer 
points. 

The first party that fills in the top of the board wins the game. 

We assure you, that if you follow these instructions carefully, 
you will be able to play the game to your full satisfaction. 

Very truly yours, 

Could such a letter be genuine? Yes, indeed. It was dictated 
and typed, but fortunately a supervisor in the mail order house 
caught the rascal before it got into the mail bag. The clerk perhaps 
thought she was smart to be able to write something about which 
she knew absolutely nothing. Smart enough, no doubt to lose her 
job! 

How lack of facts defeats the letter^s purpose. It has been men-^ 
tioued how the abuse of facts, or the lack of them, tends to destroy 
reader confidence. It does more than that. Usually, the letter 
fails utterly to accomplish its purpose. Examine the opening and 
closing paragraphs of a letter mailed to an alumnus of a Big Ten 
University by the circulation manager of the campus newspaper. 

We are in the midst of the football season again—that most 
glamorous time of the entire college year. . . . 

Don’t pass up this intensely interesting period. Follow the 
teams from day to day in the columns of the Daily-. 

The parts of the letter omitted were neither too good nor too bad, 
but whoever approved the mailing overlooked one important fact. 
*‘We are in the midst of the football season—follow the teams from 
day to day,” appealed the circulation manager. Had he declared 
the purpose of his letter, no doubt it would have been ‘‘to convince 
this alumnus that he should keep in touch with the football team 
this fall by subscribing to our student newspaper.” 

But—and it’s a sad but —the letter was dated November 29 , and 
the last football game of the season had been played the week be¬ 
fore. The thrills used as bait for the reader’s money had ceased to 
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exist until another year—a simple fact which made the letter worth¬ 
less. 

This failure to change with the calendar is no rare accident in the 
business world. It is easy to prepare a form letter, start it going, 
check results for a while, and then continue sending it long after the 
things it talks about liave ended or lost their appeal. 

From the j)resid<ait of one of Chicago’s Michigan Avenue hotels, 
came a nicely worded Christmas letter to a friend. The use of a 
rubber stanij) for tlui president’s signature contradicted the per¬ 
sonal tone of the copy, yet the recipient was graciously thanked for 
the many linn's he had stopped at the hotel, and heartily invited to 
make it his (diieago home on every future visit. The letter v/ould 
liav(; made a fine impression, except for one fact which didn’t hold 
water. The reader had never been a guest of that hotel. This 
mad(^ everything the hotter said sound insincere. 

“Scratching llie wrong back’’ in business correspondence is always 
a dangerous practice. The reader knows he is getting a letter 
meant for somebody <‘lse, or at least not for him. His opinion of 
the eomi)any go<ss down instead of up. After a few similar experi¬ 
ences, he becomes susj)leious of all goodwill letters. 

A very beautiful letter of condolence once came to Mrs. L. E. 
Fraih'y. T'he writer’s choice of words was magnificent, and the 
whole effect would have been quite comforting, had it not been for 
one error. You .see, tlui purpose of the letter, as revealed toward 
the end, was to .sell the lady a tombstone for her husband’s grave— 
a imrpose which f.he latter deemed absolutely unnecessary and 
somewhat belittling. 

Another letter eiiually wide of its mark, and thus only a waste of 
effort and postage, was one wliich began, “You do not need to be 
bald any longer.’’ This would have been good news, perhaps, to 
om> whose head was smooth, but not to the recipient. Gray hair, 
yes! But bald—what an insulting suggestion! 

Know what \ ou are talking about, and shoot at the right target, 
otherwise, the backfire can be terrific. 

When right and left hands work apart. Another form of factual 
inaceurac-y in letters is that caused by lack of co-ordination between 
men or tleiiarfments in the same company. For example, the pro¬ 
motion manager of a publishing house writes, “I am really disturbed 
that we have not heard from you concerning your renewal.’’ Then 
he .sweeps into a long, and somewhat windy exposition of the fine 
features which the former subscriber has been missing. The close 
is an urge for immediate action—“You surely cannot afford to de¬ 
lay any longer. We will expect and apnreciate your renewal this 
Week.’’ 
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The letter so far is not too weak, but there follows a startling post¬ 
script, ‘Tf you have renewed,” it says, ‘‘please disregard this let¬ 
ter.” The writer admits lack of teamwork between himself and 
the keeper of records—or else he is just too lazy to find out whetlier 
or not the renewal has been received. In either event, he is taking 
advantage of the reader’s time by asking him to wade through a 
long letter, only to confess it may have been unnecessary. 

A somewhat more obliging fellow is the president of a mail order 
house. He, too, is shooting in the dark, but he admits it in the first 
paragraph. 

We have been mighty busy lately, and have not had time to 
check up your name with our order list to see if you have sent 
us your order, but we expect to do so soon. If you already have 
sent us your order, you do not need to pay any attention to this 
letter. 

Evidently, the confession of ignorance weighs heavily in this 
executive’s mind, for toward the end of his letter, he again returns 
to the subject. 

I am sorry we have not had time to check up your name with 
our order list, as you probably have sent us your order already, 
or expect to do so soon. If you haven’t, let us hear from you 
promptly. 

The reaction to such a flabby excuse for inefficiency could scareelj 
be good. Twice the president says he has been “too busy” to 
“check up” (why up?) the reader’s name. What he really admits 
is ignorance of a fact needed, and obtainable, before the letter was 
dictated. 

The American public has been led to expect efficient performance 
in big business. Anything short of that is a confession of weakness 
which undermines faith and interferes with progress. To plan a 
successful business letter, it is necessary to have or to get all facts 
related to the subject. Facts win respect. Facts build confidence. 
Be sure you have them. 

Third step is to visualize the reader. Xnow your purpose, know 
the facts, know your reader. When this third step is taken, the 
letter is beginning to “jell” in your mind. You can now think of 
what may be said in terms of the man or woman who is going to 
read it. The point that might be most persuasive to reader Jones 
might fall far short if presented to reader Smith. Certain groups 
of people, bound together by similar living habits, occupations, and 
cultural levels, will tend to be receptive to the same suggestions— 
and that fact is important in planning a form letter—but the psy- 
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chologists tell us no two individuals are exactly alike, or susceptible 
to the same arguments or reasons. Hence, the best letter wi 
always be the one which is custom-built to fit the particular reader. 

This seeking to approach the reader where he may be vulnerable, 
this rubbing of his ‘‘soft spots/’ is fundamental in the planning of a 
business letter. The expert learns to look through the reader s eyeSy 
to understand his likes and dislikes, and to share his emotions. 
“It is a rare and priceless asset,” says a famous copy-writer, “when 
a man dic*tating a lettc'r can 'project himself two or three days hence 
and imagine he is just now reading his own letter.” When you are 
able i.o do tliat, ;v'our own opinions and valuations fade into the back¬ 
ground. It is what the reader thinks, or wants, or likes, that 
counts. II(^ is I he one that must be pleased. And the more you 
know about him, the better arc your chances of gaining a favorable 
reacf ion. 

How to form the mental image. The business correspondent about 
lo dielate a batch of letters will of course encounter various degrees 
of (lifliculty in visualizing the readers. If he happens to know 
(l<‘aler Brown personally, the problem is comparatively easy. His 
succi‘ss Ihen (h'pimds on his knowledge of human nature, and liis 
und(‘rslan(Ung of lirown’s ])<‘rsonality; but he must still see through 
Brown’s (‘yes rather than liis own. Some men are better judges of 
lumian nature' than others. They are the “mixers” who get along 
VN(‘I1 with all kinds of p(‘ople. They make friends witli common 
folks as easily as with “bigwigs,” and this is a valuable asset to a 
lell(‘r-wril(‘r. 

IValer JMi li t in, lU'xt on the list, may be only the name of a cus- 
loiiK'r to the dictator, but certain facts about Martin are learned 
i'ldirectly. lie must be progressive and up-to-date or he would not 
stand near tlu‘ lop in sah's among the wSeveral hundred dealers. The 
corivs[)ond(‘nc(‘ file reveals that Martin pays his bills promptly, that 
liis relations with the sales department always have been friendly, 
that one of his sons went to Yale, that he was once Mayor of his 
city. (Gradually the mental image of dealer Martin begins to form. 
His h'tters, too, are revealing. They indicate a sense of humor, a 
capacity for sec'ing both sid(\s of a moot question, but also a well- 
defined stubbornness once Martin has declared his point of view. 
His letters frc(pu‘ntly mention seeing a football game, playing golf, 
or something about his bowling average. It is plain he is the 
athletic type, at least he is keenly interested in sports. 

\ou might ask, “Whe^ Avould take time to study previous corre¬ 
spondence just lo answer one letter.?^” The truthful answer is that 
many dictators never do it, some because they are “too busy,” and 
others because they are too lazy. No one is recommending that 
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such a plan be followed in answering all letters. But if you sat at 
your desk one morning, with a letter from dealer Martin in your 
hand, wondering what to say because a situation has developed 
which may break the business relationship—if that were true, 
wouldn’t you want to get from Martin’s Lie all of the help it might 
give you? The people who push aside any plan that involves a 
little extra effort, are those unable to differentiate between a routine 
situation and one in which there is a real problem to solve. You 
cannot take all of the principles of letter-writing too literally—they 
are to be applied when and if they are necessary. 

There can be no question, however, about the advantage of 
visualizing your reader. Even if the mental image is not perfect or 
complete, it seems to place the two of you in the same room. He is 
not just a name, but a human being. You can talk to him as you 
would in person. And you know from previous sections of this 
Handbook, that talking is the secret of writing an effective letter. 
The mediocre letter-man says, ‘T must clean up this correspondence 
today.” The good letter-man says, ‘‘Now I must talk with all 
these people.” 

Visualizing the stranger. Of course, many business letters go to 
unknown persons—a man in some distant state wants to know about 
a product, a London broker inquires about sales possibilities in Eng¬ 
land, a lady doesn’t like a radio program because it frightens her 
children. In such cases the mental images are bound to be vague, 
although an individual may often reveal things about himself in his 
letter. Beyond those hints, when they are present, the dictator 
has only his knowledge of human nature and of certain group char¬ 
acteristics, 

A letter to a merchant in Vermont would probably differ from one 
covering the same subject to a merchant in New Orleans. You 
would not expect, either, the same language or appeals in letters to 
prospects in New York City, Farmer, Ohio, and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. In the same way, a sales letter to a Methodist minister 
would differ from one mailed to the maker of slot-machines. There 
are many of these well-understood factors—^geographical, racial, 
occupational—which influence the letters of experienced dictators. 

An equally diflScult task in forming the right mental image is the 
preparation of the form letter which may be sent to thousands of 
people in all parts of the country. Here, the dictator can only set 
up in his mind what appears to be the typical reader, and then plan 
his message for that composite individual. He knows he cannot 
influence everybody on his list favorably, but he aims for a favor¬ 
able reaction from the largest possible number. When the list is 
occupational, such as schoolteachers, lawyers, or funeral directors, 
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the image of the typical reader is more readily formed. This is qIso 
true when those who will receive the form letter have allied inter¬ 
ests—society women, club members, labor groups, golf fans, and all 
the otliers you can recall. 

Fourth stej), choosing the ammunition. Down the fairway goes the 
professional golfer to the place where the next shot is to be made. 

The caddy is waiting with the usual big bag of clubs. To one who 
has never jilayed the game, it looks foolish to carry so many, but 
the caddy doesn’t complain. He knows every one of those clubs 
has a purpose', and the winning of the purse might well depend on 
the sel(‘(;lion of llu^ right one for a particular shot. He wants his 
man to win. 

So now tlui shot must be made. The “pro” surveys the position 
of tli(“ l)all, the distance to the green, and the obstacles to be avoided. 
Finally, liis mind is made' up. “Four iron,” he .says. The caddy 
loeeks worrieel, for the green looks far away, but he knows better 
Ilian le) blink an c'yi'lid. “Crack!” The head of the club cuts a 
|);tlh thremgh the .seal anel lifts the ball on its coui'.se. Just over the 
(rap the' caeldy holels his breath! Up towarel the cup rolls the 
ball, anel stojis short einly a few inches. 

Deiwn the' fairway tlu'y go again, the boy and his hero. “Wish I 
e'enilel hit a, shot like that,” the former exclaims. “Wa.sn’t me,” the 
“pre)” ri'plies. “I just happened to take the right club.” 

'riu' e'xplanatJon of the golfer could just as well be that of the 
le'Ke'i'-writer who has received a favorable reply. “Wasn’t me,” he 
might say, “I jmst happened to select the right appeal.” You see, 
the (ii'st Ihrei' steps in planning a letter all contribute to the fourth. 

First, know the purpo.se—that’s wanting to reach the green in one 
shot. Second, know the facts—that’s studying the position of the 
hall, the distance, the obstacles. Third, vi.sualize the reader— 
that’s the mental image of the ball in flight. Fourth, choose the 
la'sl aj)peal - that’s taking the right club from the bag. Each step 
is important, but they all co-operate to produce the desired result. 

I he situat ions to be handled in golf or letter-writing are never 
((uite the .same. To reach other greens no farther away, the golfer 
ma^\ one time take a spoon because he needs loft to clear some trees, 
or another time he may take a jigger for a bullet-shot under the 
branches. ^ To gain a reply with an order, the letter-writer may one 
time use “economy” to overcome the resistance of a tight-fisted 
prospect, and another time he may use “style” to whet the desire of 
a playboy who counts not the cost. 

For every reader or prospect, you are likely to find a different 
combination of “soft spots”—the things or benefits or reasons to 
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which he is most vulnerable. Knowing what to say to whom and 
when is part of the planning of a business letter. 

How letter-writers probe for '*soft spots.'' Most business corre- 
si)ondents take this fourth step in letter-planning, oven though they 
often seem to ignore the others. You seldom read a sales letter, for 
example, without noting how the writer appears to be tiying to 
' Vash in’’ on what he thinks to be some point of \ alnerability in his 
reader. Examine the following quotations: 

You know, the Irish are an impulsive race. Take me for an 
example. I was born on the 14th of ]\Jarch. Now if I hadn’t 
been in such a hurry to see what was goin’ on iji the world I 
could have waited three days longer. Then I could have shared 
the 17th with St. Patrick. And that would have been a great 
honor for both of us. 

(The Irish cling together as a race. They love their saint. The 
appeal is strong as a door-opener for the letter, but only when 
mailed to an Irishman.) 


Did you know that twenty years ago there were four Sealyham 
champions in one litter? This is a record unsurpassed^by any 
other breed except Springer Spaniels. 

(Sent to a man who had seven Sealyhams, the letter obviously 
hits a “soft spot,” and of course, the appeal would be even 
greater to a lover of Springer Spaniels.) 


Sometimes we get a steak that’s a little tough, but we like steak, 
and there isn’t any better steak available—so we take a firm 
grip on the knife and fork and bear down. 

Business is sometimes like that. Conditions are not the best, 
but it’s beyond us to change them. Still^e can get some of that 
business if we take hold of the knife and lork, and really cut in. 

(Probably steak is a magic word to most men. Thus, the letter 
gets off to a good start. It would backfire, though, in the hands 
of one who did not eat steak.) 

A young telegraph operator had no money, and his salary was 
so small he could hardly make ends meet. But he decided that 
he had to risk some of that scant salary if ever he was to get 
anywhere. So he bought $5 worth of postage stamps, and in his 
spare time penned letters to other telegraphers along the line, 
telling them about a low-priced watch he could get for them at 
a low price. 

Soon he began to get orders, and as each one came in, he sent 
part of the money to a watch factory with orders to deliver the 
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watfh direct to the l)uycr, and then he put the rest of the money 
into mcjrc })ostagc stamps. Before many months, he was mak¬ 
ing so much inoiK^y selling watches that he gave up his job to 
l>iiild a business })y mail. That telegraph operator’s name was 
S(‘ars, and you know the business he founded as Sears Roebuck 
& (\mipany. 

(The app(*al, and it runs throughout the letter, is to the desire 
for more money—leading the reader to wonder if he, too, might 
become another Sears.) 

Iferi' is a h'tter that si^eks to cTcatc business for a landscape 
ganhmer. For lack of any request for action at the end, it might 
1)(‘ ealh'd a "‘sowhaU' hd ter, were you not told it was one cf a series 
s<*nt to I he same man. Thus, tlie purpose was to remind rather 
than to S(*ll. 

I)e ar Mr. 1)( )e: 

lA‘t’s talk your language for a moment. 

In a certain room in your factory is a hide. Sooner or later it 
will })e placed in the show-window of a high class store, in the 
form of a pair of sho(\s. Ma.stcr craftsmen will have transformed 
it into a pair of the lim'st shoes made—Doe shoes. 

A thousand things have happened to it—things it has taken a 
lifetime to learn, ('heaper shoes arc made—but none that are 
less expensive for you tell me they will outlast two ordinary 
pairs. They are the best—made for the “man who cares.” 

The grounds around your new home are like that hide. 

And like that hide, some master craftsman is going to change 
them into surroundings simple, useful, attractive. A thousand 
things are going to happen to them—things that have taken a 
lifetime to learn. I’hey must turn out to be the best—because 
they, too, belong to the “man who cares!” 

Durability — snugness — elegance — poise — smoothness — these 
things are bound up in evexy pair of Doe shoes. 

And tliost* same things will make your grounds entirely satis¬ 
factory. 

Sincerely yours. 

The jii)poijl ill that letter is to pride. Harold McQueen, the 
writer, is saying, “You make the best shoes, and we do the best 
landscape gardening. Birds of a feather should get together.” 

A letter to the prospect’s dog. Using the owner’s love of his dog as 
the appeal, the writer of the letter below added punch to his sales 
talk by addressing it to the dog. According to the company maga¬ 
zine, Xorge, the result was a sale for the author, Andy Jerpe. 
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Dear Skippy: 

I sure hope you have all the cats in the neighborhood under con¬ 
trol, so that you can take time to read this letter and give me a 
hand. 

Skippy, I need some help, so since we knew each oilier pretty 
well by now, I am going to ask you to deliver this message to 
Bill Bercher [the prospect] for me. 

Do you remember the day when Mrs. Bercher wasn't looking, 
and I showed you a picture of the Norge Rollator Refrigerator 
that matched your Norge Range? I said to you, “Skippy, this 
kitchen will never be complete until that refrigerator is here to 
match the range!” Then you shook your head sadly and said, 
“Doggone it, I know it!” 

Well, Skippy, there’s only one way for us to solve that problem, 
and that is for us to sell this Norge Refrigerator to Bill Bercher, 
and if wc do. I’ll give you a swell string of wieners, and a soup- 
bone, as commission for helping me close the deal. 

Here’s what you have to do. When he is through supper, and 
feeling good, put your head on his knee and say, “Bill, I’ve been 
talking to that tall, funny looking Swede by the name of Jerpe. 

We both agree that a Norge Refrigerator should be^ in that 
kitchen, but he is afraid to come out here to sell it to you be¬ 
cause you might sic me on him to ruin a ’oeautiful friendship, 
and besides he has only one pair of pants to that suit he always 
wears. 

Tell him about those nine different shelf arrangements, and that 
in the new job he can store a whole case (Bill will know what I 
mean), watermelons, turkeys, and other big items. 

Ask him to come down to the store Saturday afternoon with 
Mrs. Bercher. Skippy, if you handle this job right, all the cats 
in the neighborhood will wonder why you disappeared, because 
you’ll seldom leave the kitchen! 

So long, and thanks for the help. 

Andy 

Of course, there will always be those on the conservative side to 
ridicule such letters as childish and beneath the dignity of business. 
But it still remains a fact, many times proved, that out-of-the- 
groove appeals sometimes succeed when the more conventional kind 
fail. 

The appeal to home-town pride. The fellow who first said, “There 
is no place like home,’’ may have had an idea which it would pay 
letter-writers to adopt more often than they do. There seems to be a 
streak of loyalty in the average human being which makes him stand 
up for his home town, though it be as humble as Dogpatch or 
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Toonerville. Tlius, when tlie writer of a business letter is able, 
witliout exaggeration, to work in a “plug” for the reader s place of 
abode, he is using an old appeal that helps to break the ice. For 
example': 


Dear Mr. Doc: 

l^i.ston onec held a lea party. There was objection to an exor¬ 
bitant tax on a cargo of tea, you will remember, so it was dumped 
overboard. 

[s Boston today less quick to throw overboard anything that 
carries too high a tax? 

Waste is a form of tax. If there is a way to dump that tax, 
naturally you are for it. 

Paper-carded belt hooks arc from 10% to 5^5% wasteful. That 
waste tax is avoided by the use of im])rovcd Safety Belt Hooks, 
with Steel Binder Bars, to which there is NO WASTE. Safety 
Belt Hooks also make smoother, longer-lived joints. 

dlie literature and notebook enclosed tell the story. You c*an 
g<^t Safety B<*lt Hooks and Lacers from the Boston dealers named 
below. If there are others you prefer to deal with, any one of 
them will get Safely products for you. 

Very truly yours. 


Evidently in the above letter, II. H. Stalker, was not using the 
lioine-lown appeal by accident, for it aj>pears in his messages to 
prospects and dealers in other cities. 


Dear Air. Brown: 

Here is the information requested, and we think something is 
about ready to explode down there in your fine town in the way 
of orders. 

We say fine town, not as a bit of flattery, but because the writer 
remembers vividly spending a week in Houston during the In¬ 
ternational Rotary (kinvention. If your sales punch down in 
Houston matches your hospitality, you should decidedly go places 
with Safety Hooks and Lacers. 

'^riiere is . . . 


Dear Air. Black: 

A Philadelphian, one Benjamin Franklin by name, had more to 
say about waste than perhaps any other man who ever lived in 
Ifliiladelphia, or elsewhere. 
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With such a tradition, the folks of Philadelphia ought to be about 
as thrifty as folks come anywhere. If we are right, then you 
will be very much interested in the next paragraph. 

Paper-carded belt hooks are from 10% to 25% wasteful. That 
waste is . . . 

The sincerity of plain talking. The next letter is one in which 
there is no beating of bushes or sounding of trumpets. The writer 
uses plain speech which is both convincing and refreshing. The 
appeal is, “We will treat you right,” and you feel it is sincere. 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

We don't give rare coins but there's more than one way to get 
your money’s worth out of a used car. 

The idea that a certain dealer is about to sprout wings, and make 
things heavenly for used car buyers has been going the rounds 
so long that it rattles. The reason wc give our customers their 
money’s worth, isn’t because we are so big-hearted we can’t help 
it. If you want to know the reason, it is because we want to 
stay in business. 


Buys Car for $150; Finds 
a Dime in It Worth $450 

Alliance, O., April 1.—Mrs. W. H. 
Shaw of Alliance reported that her cousin, 
Roy Koontz of Bloomington, Ind., bought 
a used car in Cleveland for $150. When 
he cleaned the antique he found a dime 
dated 1821 under a seat cushion. A coin 
expert offered him $450 for the dime. 


reasons I figure my best bet is to treat buyers right so they will 
come back, and tell others they got a good deal from Jimmy 
Davies. 

Right now, I have some cars that are worth looking into. You 
won’t find any rare dimes under the cushions—I look for them 
myself—but you will get all you bargain for. 

I’d like to show you the Dodge Coupe Charlie Brooks traded in 
last week—$495 takes it and you cannot take as long as you like 
to pay for it. No terms beyond 20 months go here. 

Cordially yours. 

As we recall, this letter was lathed by letter carpenter Vic Knight. 
Whether or not it sold the Dodge Coupe is not recorded. Neverthe¬ 
less, the appeal is strong to those who are tired of high-sounding but 
empty promises. 


The Mrs. has her mind set on 
sending our boy, Charlie, to 
college. If he is like I am, it 
will be wasted, but the Mrs. 
says he isn’t and that’s that. 

I haven’t enough money to 
retire on and I can’t stand to 
loaf when anybody is looking; 
and we have such big show 
windows that people are al¬ 
ways looking. So for those 
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A letter that tickles the funny-bone. Appealing to the reader’s sense 
of humor is a device ofUm used to win acceptance for a business let¬ 
ter. 'I'he following example was used by Chicago insurance agents, 
Ilochfeldt. Boersma & Co. It really docs a double job. The 
“explaiialioii of golf” i)robably made the prospects laugh, but the 
opening paragraph may al.so have frighlencd them. 


HOCHFELDT, BOERSMA fit CX). 

Complete Insurance Service 

600 hmirmuw . . 175 W. Jadcm BouIcmrI 

Wabuh 4300 

Chicago 


Ooar Slri 


Ton oannot buy an Insuranoa policy that will guarantaa you against a hook or 
a slloa; but wa can glaa you a polloy that will kaop some smart lawyer from 
hooking your bankroll or taking a slloa out of your poasasslons In tha arant 
that you hara an aooldant whlla golfing. 


If golf la your only sport, we raoommand the combination polloy dasorlbadt 
Personal Injury Liability. |IS.000/30.000 1 Property Damage Liability |1*000{ 
Ix)as or Damage to Oolf Equipment. |200.00. Cost ^20,07 for three years. 


AN EXPLANATION OF GOLF 

Coif U • form of work made ripcnalve enaagli 
for a rlrh man to enjoy it. It la pbyalcal and 
mental rirrtloii made attraclUe by the fact that 
you bare to drera for It in a 9200,000 clu b houaa. 

Golf la what leller-carrying. dilrh-diggins and 
earprl-bealing would be if theae three taaka bad 
to be prrfumted on the aame hot afternoon. In 
abort panla and coloretl aoi, by gouty-looking 
aenllemrn who rrquired a different implemaal 
nr every memd. 

Golf la the aimpleat-looking game in the world 
when you decide to take It up, and the tougboat- 
looking after you have been at it 10 or 12 yoara. 

It ie probably tho only known game a man eau 
^ay aa long aa a quarter of a century and then 
diawvcr that it wae too deep for him in tbo Sral 
place. 


A golf <ouroe haa IS holea, 17 of which are ub> 
aoemoary and nut In to make the game harder. 
k **bole” la a tin rup In tlie center of a **green*'. 
A green la a email parcel of araaa coating about 
$IM a blade, and a lot of un£uahed oacavatlona. 


The Idea la to get the golf ball from a glvon 
point into each of the IS cupa in the fewoet atrokoa 
and the greateat number of worda. 

The ball rouat not be thrown, puabed or carried. 
It miiat bo propelled entirely by about S200 worth 
of curioiia-lookUig Inalruraen ta eapecially dcafgnad 
to provoke the owner. 


Each impleniMnt haa a epecifle purpoae, and 
ultimately anme golfcre get to know what that 
purpoae la. They are the caceptlona. 

After each hole baa iMwn completed, the golfer 
eounta hia atrokra. Then he aubtrarta 6 and aaya, 
**Mad» that in 5. That'a one above par. Shall wo 
play for SU ernta on the neat hole, too, Uf" 


After the Snal, or 18th hole, tho golfer adda up 
hb acore and atopa when he haa reached S7. He 
then haa a awim, a pint of —, ainga **Swaet 
Adeline'* with ail other liara, and calia it the end 
of a perfect day. 

San Franeitco Kiuanian 


If you ongkgs la other sports, ths 
brosdsr sports and pastlmss polloy 
will bs nesdsd. as dasoribsd in ths 
other circular. 


Pill out ths Information bolow. and 
wo shgll bo glad to sond you a polloy 
for your approwol. 


Vary truly yours. 



Addross_ 


Oolfors Liability. 
Sports Liability 


. Limits Wontod^ 
. Limits Wantod 


Property Damago Liabili^_Liai t 01000 

Oolfors Equipment Xnsuraaos_Limi t 1200 


of '\srcire copy"' as appeal for action. One of the major mo¬ 
tives for human behavior is fear. People buy many things to 
protect tlioiuselves against hazards that may be real or imaginary. 
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Hence, the use of ‘‘scare copy” is frequently seen in advertising 
and sales. A picture of some horrible automobile accident, with 
a description of all the gory details, may influence you to buy tires 
with a patented safety tread, or an insurance policy that would pay 
your hospital bills. A story about head-cohts, and how they may 
lead to pneumonia and death, may be used to frighten you into the 
acquisition of nose-drops or vitamins. Check your own buying 
habits, and you will be surprised to find how many of them are the 
result of the desire to protect yourself against poverty, sickness, and 
other forms of catastrophe. Check the letters that you get, and 
you will be surprised to find how many of them use fear as the major 
appeal. 

Perhaps there is no emotion more universally shared than the 
dread of old age, particularly the fear that it may catch us unpre¬ 
pared to live without the aid of charity. To be sure, this is a fear 
that may vary in degree among different individuals and groups, 
but few of us are entirely free from it. Lady schoolteachers, never 
rewarded adequately for their efforts, and hard put to lay aside a 
nest egg, seem especially susceptible to the fear of old age, and the 
hardships it may bring upon them. That is the assumption which 
must have prompted the following sales letter. 

Dear Miss Doe: 

It was Thursday evening—the School Board was in session. 
There had been a lot of spirited discussion during the evening, 
and all items had been disposed of—except one. Down at the 
bottom of the president’s memo were but two words—‘‘Miss 
Meridith.” 

To the School Board, it was merely another item of business 
routine, but to Miss Meridith it was a matter which affected her 
entire future. 

The Board quickly decided: “She has served faithfully and well, 
but we need younger blood. She always has proved very capa¬ 
ble, but she’s getting a bit too old to teach. Iler health isn’t the 
best, and much as we regret it, she will have to be replaced.” 

The above incident is tragic, but not unusual. In fact, it is a 
typical experience which might be multiplied many times daily. 

And in all cases, the fate of the teacher hangs in the balance. 

One of these days, perhaps, your name will be scrawled on the 
president’s memo. 

Right now, Miss Doe, that day seems far removed, but come it 
will, as it finally must to all in the teaching profession. Just 
how will the decision of the Board affect you? 

With your earnings reduced, or perhaps cut off entirely, how will 
you live? Will you be compelled to throw yourself on the char- 
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ity of friends or relatives—or will you mark the day as the be¬ 
ginning of a new era, bringing release from classroom duties, the 
thrills of a trip around the world, the opportunity to pursue a 
hobby, a future free from money worries? 

Thousands of teachers already have adopted the Income Reserve 
Plan. Perhaps, it may appeal to you. But first we suggest you 
send for the free booklet, “Money for the Wonderful Things All 
Women (Vavc.” 

"Flic card will bring it to you quickly. 

Sincerely yours, 

Is lli( r(‘ anything unethical in the appeal to the fear of old age as 
used in the above lett(^r.?^ Certainly not! Even though the pur- 
|)()S(‘ is to sell an insurance plan, the result may be the solution of 
lh(‘ s(‘hoolleacher’s problem. In that sense, it offers an economic 
l)l(‘ssing. 

Wiryituj the appeal to find vulnerahiUty. The approach just cited 
is obviously not the only one that could be used in a sales letter to 
liNielu'rs. 11* you were planning such a letter, your analysis of the 
individual or group might lead you to shoot from an entirely dif- 
ft'Huit angl(‘—or, you might decide to test several appeals whose 
slnuigth apj)eared about equal. Here, for example, are the open¬ 
ing ])aragraphs of three letters, mailed for the same purpose, but 
each ])robiug a different possible soft spot. 


Dear Miss Hlaiik: 

Tlicre's a littl(‘ story of Joseph (^onrad that every schoolteacher 
will appr<‘eiate. 

bong ago, when Conrad was a boy, he sat gazing at a map of 
lh(‘ world. Suddenly, thrusting a grimy finger upon a colorful 
speck, the youngster exclaimed, “Some day I’m going there.” 

“Some day Tin going there!” 

I wonder if there is a teacher in all the world, who hasn’t said 
those very words! In teaching some bit of history or geography, 
you've felt an impelling desire to cast the book aside, and set 
forth on a joyous journey. 

Hidden away in our hearts, we all have that dream of some day 
visiting those storied countries beyond the sea. 

(Apj)eal to the desire for travel) 


Dear ^liss Blank: 

A dear old teacher I used to know, confided to me her fondest 
dream—to end her day.s in a cozy little cottage just over the hill 
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from the schoolhousc, where she could hear the cheery ding-dong 
of the bell . . . and never have to answer it at all. 

She loved teaching, of course. And she had given to it the best 
years of her life. But to each of us there will come a time when 
we want to retire from active life, and take a well-earned rest. 

To solve that problem, we have devised a wonderful policy, just 
for you. It will assure your vine-clad cottage, with happy days 
for rest and relaxation. 

(Appeal to desire to get away from it all) 


Dear Miss Blank: 

In that last quarter of an hour, after the seliolars have gone 
home, and you are alone in the schoolroom, setting your desk to 
rights . . . 

. . . don’t you sometimes stop and wonder what the future holds 
for you? Things are running pretty smoothly now. You really 
arc enjoying your work. But what about the declining years of 
life? Will you have to drudge along at the same old hum-drum 
routine, just as so many elderly teachers of your acquaintance 
are doing? 

Or will you be able to enjoy life, and make yc'ur cherished dreams 
come true? 

Now—today—you have an opportunity to decide. 

(Appeal to desire for freedom in later years) 

Just as the quarterback of a football team imay use different plays 
to test for soft spots in the opposing line, so is it often necessary for 
the let ter-writer to try various appeals before he can be sure which 
is most effective. This can never safely be determined by opinion 
or guess. The only sure way to knoii) is to test, and then test again. 

Robert Stoner's letter about germs. On the next page is a ‘‘scare” 
letter which produced an exceptional return for the American 
Bandage Corporation. Robert Stone, an outstanding letter-man 
of the nation’s younger group, authored it. 

All appeal to superstition. The soft spot you are seeking when 
you plan a business letter may not always be of the conventional 
variety. Instead, by mere intuition—or is it the help of Provi¬ 
dence?—you may hit upon an unusual appeal that does the perfect 
job. A certain young man—^you may guess his identit;/—once sat 
in his St. Louis office, quite glum and discouraged. He was thumb¬ 
ing idly through the card file of customers, wondering what he 
might do to bring rain where there had been so much drought, when 
he happened to notice that an out-of-town order had been received 
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several months previovisly on a Friday, the thirteenth. The cal¬ 
endar on the wall said that this very day was the second and only 
other Friday the thirteenth of the year. Had the yonng chap been 



QUESriOK: inUT IS THE SIXTH COLU^? ANSVER: IT'S OXRUSt — OmaSl - 

OERICSI Marching up and down -OSMSt ^ GRCRMSl ~ GOSSOt 

BsUlgorant armlas hava nothing on tha amj of 0£RMS. This exnBr la oll- 
llons strong. It Is InTlalbla. It la your anaoy and tha anany of asary 
ona of your amployasa. It atteoka ahan Ita Tletloa are datanaaleas. Tha 
aaak fall rlctlma to Infection. Somatiiaas death roaulta* 

Our great country baa Its army to defend It. A povarful dafansa against 
tha arti 7 of OEHMS la a bandage impregnated with an officiant disinfectant. 

"a.b.c. OAUZBANiy, tbs medlcatedi standard brand of aelf-adhsrlng gauzs, 
la such a bandoga. It is aiedloatad with tha axclualTS medication known 
as Marcury Rlcinolaate. It ian^t genuine unless It contelna this nedloa> 
tion. "a.b.c. GAUZBAKD” la tha aneay of avary GSRM It acta as a pro- 
teetlra measure against the antranoa of GERMS. It acts as an Inhibitory 
antlaeptlo (preventing growth of garma) ahan kept In prolonged contaot 
with moist Injuries. 

Ton want protection for yourself and your amployaao. Tou want a surgical 
dressing that keeps employaaa on tbs job. Many Safety Dirac tors, such as 
yourself, report that "a.b.c. GAUZBAM)” steps up production. 

Mr. A. S. Hsthorington of the UblTersal Atlas Cement Company has this to 
say about "a.b.c. GAUZBANIT. "It Is Ideal for that bard to bandage Injury". 
Jean Bargeroo, the Regletered Nurse at tha Container Corp. aeya, "It's tha 
most ban^flclal bandegs ever mads and I use it azcIuslTsly in all wj firat 
f>ld work". 

Tour amgr of employees deoerres protection from the Invisible army of CTIRMS. 

Be sure thet you aufw supplied with aamunitioo in tba form of "a.b.c. GADZ» 
BAND". Ezemiae the attached Quotation sbast right now. Cbsck on your supply. 

Vln your battls against C9SRMS. 1st "a.b.c. GAUZBAND" be your first llns of 
defense. 


Yours for protection, 



mmm SOnOflGE corp, I70I-07 n Oamen flve., Chicago, ill. 


Wiser in the ways of the business worki, he would have scorned tlie 
idea that the coincidence might develop an order. But he didn’t 
know any better, so he hand-pecked on his typewriter the following 
‘‘foolish” sales letter. 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

I am not superstitious, but . . . 

There are only two Friday, the thirteenths, appearing on this 
year’s calendar. 

On Friday, January, the thirteenth, you gave me an order for a 
carload of Fancy Blue Rose Rice. I appreciated that order more 
than you knew, for it happened to be my first sale to an out-of- 
town jobber. 

Now, here we are again to Friday, the thirteenth, and I can’t 
resist wondering if you are not ready to book another carload. 

I think I can persuade one of our mills to give you a price of 4ii 
on the Fancy, and on the Choice, f.o.b. mill, of course. 

And in the car could be placed a little Fancy Head Rice at 
about 

The prices are right. Give me the specifications, and I will be 
superstitious all the rest of my life. 

Gratefully yours. 

Many of the young man’s friends have laughed at that letter, and 
when reminded that the only true test of a letter is whether or not 
it does the job, they have promptly replied, ‘Xuck, my boy, just 
luck.” Some have said ‘‘it couldn’t happen,” which may be true, 
except that it did. 

Dear friend Frailcy: 

The writer’s birthday was Friday, January the thirteenth. 

While I have a stock of rice and a car in transit from Texas, I 
am going to give you an order for a car, for I know I can depend 
on you for QUALITY. So enter me 225 bags Fancy Blue Rose, 

75 bags Fancy Head, at prices you mentioned, and would prefer 
Texas; but that is up to you for quality. 

I might say in passing that it is a pleasure for me to send you 
this order, for from your letter, I know it will be appreciated 
and happily executed. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Perhaps you may call the success of that letter a stroke of pure 
luck; but at least it proves that, contrary to popular thought, there 
is sentiment in business. The man who wrote the letter had the 
reputation of being a smart buyer, the last to let his heart influence 
his head. He was vulnerable to appreciation, though. He sensed 
that the young man needed the order, and he gladly came across. 
Did the birthday help? Maybe—let’s not split hairs. 
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Be sure the appeal will not backfire. Sometimes a business letter 
may liave the opposite efFeet from that intended. Basically, the 
appeal may l)e but it is handled in such a way that the reader 

is irritated ratluT than pleased. Consider this sales letter which 
pres(‘nls a v(‘ry iaccessary service, but not in the most tactful man¬ 
ner. 


Dear Sir: 

When you (l(‘ei(led on a midnight snack the other night and 
turnerl on the kitchen light only to find a few hundred roaches 
had the same idea—did you cuss under your breath, and say to 
yourself, “WeVe got to get rid of these ***!!! roaches”? 

Maybe, you forgot the next morning, maybe it was too much 
trouble-maybe you didn’t like the thought of a truck covered 
with signs such as “WE KILL BEDBUGS” rolling up in front 
of your house, so that your neighbors would know your troubles. 

Now, through our personalized service, we not only rid your 
hom(‘ of these obnoxious night prowlers, but we comy^lctely moth 
proof all clothes closets, furniture, rugs, or garments that show 
signs of molh attack. Our service also eliminates waterbugs, 
ants, silverfish, et<*., with no fuss, no muss—you and the insects 
ar(‘ the only ones who will know we have been around—and the 
insects won’t know it for long. 

It is not necessary to leave your home. Our neat, well-trained 
men will call, do the work, and leave your premises spick and 
span. Our Home Service System is safe, non-contaminating to 
food, and is non-injurious to humans or animals. 

Our ])rice? Well, you will be amazed at the low cost. 

Just mail the enclosed card, or ’phone CH-, and a courteous 

representative will call with absolutely no obligation on your part. 

Sincerely yours, 

ruTulanicntally, tlie appeal in tins letter is sound. Roaches and 
otiier insects are not welcome in any home. If you happened to 
have any of these pests as uninvited guests, you certainly would be 
glad to know they could so easily and so cheaply be eliminated. 
The confidential treatment is also a good point. Roaches or bed¬ 
bugs ar<' nothing to be proud of, and you wouldn’t want your neigh¬ 
bors to know they had moved in with you. 

But the backfire comes from the way the writer of the letter over¬ 
played his hand. He starts with the downright assumption that 
the prospect’s kitchen is inliabited by roaches—not a few of them, 
but hundreds. He uses the appeal as a. fact rather than a 'possibUiiy. 
Hence, the prospect and his wife, if she read the letter, are humili¬ 
ated. Particularly obnoxious is the reference later to “bedbugs”_ 
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the most hated insect of them all. They are not mentioned as a 
fact, as were the roaches, but just the same there is an unpleasant 
insinuation that they, too, might be one of the prospect’s “troubles.” 

The more tactful approach would have been to start easy and 
work up. Instead of the outright assertion that when the lights 
went on a few hundred roaches were there in the grandstand, ready 
to root for the home-team, only the po.ssibility of their being present 
should have been mentioned—and even then, not such vast as¬ 
sembly of the pests. A woman looks upon a roach as evidence of 
iincleanliness, and thus a reflection on her care of the home. A few 
roaches are bad enough, in her mind—she could never stand an 
army of them. The letter should have started something like this: 

This is the time of the year when the war against roaches and 
other pests increases in fury. Where these little devils come 
from, nobody seems to know. When least expected, they appear 
in the most immaculate homes. 

Perhaps, so far none of these unwelcome guests have moved in 
on you. And that’s fine! You are lucky. But if, by chance, 
you have some of them around your house, you naturally want 
to get rid of them before they multiply, and become even a 
greater nuisance. 

And that’s where we come to the rescue. Not even your closest 
neighbor will know about it, but quickly, completely, we will 
liquidate the rascals. 

In that introduction, there is nothing to offend or humiliate the 
readers. They are tactfully told that roaches and other pests (that 
would include the unmentionable bedbugs) often appear in the most 
immaculate homes. The rest of the letter could be in the original 
form. Result.^ Success—much business! 

You canH win by insulting your reader. Here is another letter 
which backfires, although the writer may have had the best of in¬ 
tentions, and did not realize that his appeal included a “stinger.” 
You will understand the circumstances by reading the letter. A 
real estate man was resourceful enough to take advantage of an 
advertisement—but his approach was not diplomatic. 

Gentlemen: 

I noticed your advertisement in the paper, captioned “HELP 
A VETERAN”—which brings to mind the old query, “Why 
don’t you practice what you preach?” 

Why don’t you help him—you are the ones who are making a 
nice profit out of his tuition. 

You can help forty of these veterans by purchasing the large 
house at the northeast corner of Main and Maple, and utilizing it 
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for your student housing. I know a lady with ample experience 
who will pay you good interest in the form of a monthly rental, 
if you prefer lo be relieved of the operation of the home. 

Don’t \ci the fact that you might have bought this property for 
less money a few years ago stand in the way of this splendid op¬ 
portunity'to‘dIELP A VETERAN.” 

Al'b'r this properly is profitably in operation, you will be able to 
turii it at a j)rofit if you should feel it wise to relinquish control. 

You know that having this spot to care for students will doubt- 
l<‘ss nu'an hundreds of dollars per year in tuition. 

\i)U can help yourself while HELPING A VETP’RAN. 

Yours very truly, 

"J’hc business colh'ge president to wlioni the letter was addressed 
submitted it as an example of tactless letter-writing. He couldn’t 
stand the insulting question, "‘Why don’t you practice what you 
pr(‘aeh?” Result, a sales opportunity which had some merit was 
d(*slroy(‘d by the real estate man’s thoughtlessly worded appeal. 

A piciure that might arouac sad memories. It is amazing how 
(‘asily a lettiT-writer can stub his toe when he hasn’t the slightest 
idea of doing so. A very fine api)eal to inactive customers was 
mailed to all of one coni|)any’s lost sheep, and in many cases must 
have been ri'ceived pleasantly. However, there is one questionable 
angle to the choice of the illustration, shown below, around which 



"WE SHALL kSET, BUT WE SHAtL MISS HIM, 

THERE WILL BE ONE VACANT CHAIR." 

I lie letter is built. Should the appeal happen to land in the hands 
of a reader who.se family had been visited by Death within the past 
\ear, the .sight of the empty chair would aw^aken sad memories. 
During a time when war touched so many homes, the letter might 
do as much harm as good. 

Aroid all po.'t/tible irriiants. There’s an old and very wise saying, 
e.specially pertinent to letter-Avriters, “When in doubt, don’t” 
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Unless you know your reader like a book, you run the chance of 
building your letter around an appeal which may offend rather than 
please him. For example, taking a crack at the New Deal would 
probably be okay to those business men whose problems have been 
intensified by the New Deal philosophy. However, not all business 
men are against the New Deal, and your unknown reader could be 
one of them. 

In the same way, it is dangerous to mention religion or race. A 
very good story might poke what seems to be innocent fun at the 
members of a certain faith, and what if it Lands in the home of one 
of them? You might quote a saying of a J('w, a Russian, an Irish¬ 
man, or a Yankee, and have any one of those nationalities take it in 
the wrong way. It is far wiser not to take these chances in business 
letters. When in doul)t, donH, 

Even the reference to a physical attribute may rub salt in raw 
flesh. You have a laiigliable story about a bald-headed man. But 
it may not be so funny to one who is bald. You refer to a man who 
resembles a “bag of bones” and the reader has always been sensitive 
about being so thin. You write about the fat woman who wants 
to reduce but can’t resist her ])ound of clioc*olates every day—and 
the letter is read by a lady in exactly the same pliglit. 

You skate on thin ice when you voice a decided opinion on a con¬ 
troversial subject. You may detest rent control, ))iit your reader 
thinks it is a fine plan. You may not like tlie wife of a President 
who frequently talked in public but your reader may think she is 
wonderful. Reading the comics in tlie newspapers may seem a 
childish sport to you, but what if your reader enjoys them? The 
purpose of your letter is to gain a meeting of minds. Why say any¬ 
thing that might interfere with that result? 

Make the reader feel important. Contrary to the irritants just 
mentioned, it is often possible to ‘‘scratch the reader’s back” by 
casual reference to some fact which he considers complimentary to 
himself. Of course this cannot be done when writing to a total 
stranger. For example, any of the following phrases, or similar 
ones, might help to make the reader feel important and because you 
made him feel that way—to gain his goodwill for your letter. 

“The research that made this product possible started back in 
the days when you were playing football at Illinois 

^^Your article in Sales Management makes me sure that your 
mind is open to any idea which might help to motivate your 
salesmen.’’ 

“The credit report on you and your business was so outstanding 
that we are puzzled not to receive your check.” 
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“We don’t think these obstacles are going to get you down, for 
we think you are made of the same stuff as that boy of yours who 
flew so many missions in Europe. 


“Because of your leadership in civic actunties, wc lean heavily on 
your opinion* which we know will be unbiased. 

“ATaiiy men, like yourself, serve others so generously that they 
overlook the j)rotection which would take the sting out oi old 


age. 


“Any man wlio has scri'ed three terms as Mayor qf^ his city must 
be an enterprisiny merchant, and the kind who wins friends by 
stalling only quality products.” 


“VV(^ undt'rstand it is useless to talk business to anyone in Co¬ 
lumbus during the week of a championship game, but now that 
the Huckeyes hare finished the season undefeated, perhaps you can 
find time to tell us how you liked the samples.” 


“For me to have a dauyhter like yours, able to make the pictures 
ifi Hollywood, would be a biological miracle, but 1 do appreciate 
beauty in (hvsign, and I can’t help being enthusiastic about our 
new dn'sses for summer wear.’’ 


“Surely, as men of good judgment, you and your partner do not 
always buy on the lowest jirice, nor can you be fooled by a product 
which looks beltcn* than it really is.” 


"I'lic conipliiiKMil s implied in the above passages are based on facts 
ami could be offered sitirerely. They are not to be confused with 
the silly flattcu’y so often s(xm in business letters—those attempts to 
(‘urry favor whicli the readers quickly resent. 

The fifth step in plantiing a letter. Now the five steps to be taken 
in planning an important business letter can be listed. Please re- 
nuMiiber that the lime (h'voled to them depends on the nature of the 
jiroblmn, ami that many routine letter-situations may be “taken in 
slridiN” just as you mount and rid(' a bicycle, once the art is mas¬ 
tered. 

1. Know' your PURPOSK 
^2. (let alf the FACTS 
lb VTSUALIZF your reader 
4. Clioose the best APPEAL 
a. CXLORDINATF] the attack 

1 o co-ordinate means putting your points together in the order or 
combination to gain the best possible effect. In other words, you 
decide how" to play your cards to win the most tricks. You are like 
the general who is planning to attack a section of the enemy’s line. 
The commanding officer knows that he will use infantry, planes, 
tanks, flame-throw ers, mortars, heavy guns, and other units, but he 
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must co-ordinate them perfectly to achieve the break-through. In 
less serious measure, this is the letter-man’s problem, too. He has 
decided what the general letter-appeal shall be, and has decided 
what links to place in the Chain (see page 110), but he still must 
put the links together in the one best combination to provide the 
most strength. 

the lavjyer arranges his plea. We doubt if tne average letter- 
writer gives much thought to the arrangement of his points, and yet 
it is highly important that he should. He knows that he wants 
(1) to mention price because his is somewhat lower than his 

competitor’s, (2) to talk about quality because it is at least equal to 
the best, (3) to emphasize style because he has a new design v/hich 
he thinks will have great popular appeal. Price—quality—style! 
Those are his three aces, but what does it matter—in what order 
tliey are presented to the reader? 

that question the letter-writer has displayed an ignorance of 
psycliological principles which go a long way in determining tlie 
final reaction—depending, of course, on how well they are under¬ 
stood and applied. One principle is tliat, in order to gain reader- 
attention, a very strong point should be used Jlrst, Another is that, 
when exposed to a number of items, we tend to remember the last 
one most vividly. Thus, the most convincing and action-impelling 
point should be offered last. 

However, it is also true that at no place in the letter must the 
reader’s interest be allowed to lag. This indicates that weak points, 
even when preceded and followed by strong ones, are dangerous. 
It is much better not to use them at all than to risk the reader’s 
throwing the letter in the wastebasket and turning to something 
more interesting. 

You see now, that the position of the man who is planning a letter 
is much the same as that of the lawyer who is planning his plea. 
The lawyer knows he must start with a strong point to get favorable 
interest, and that he must end with the hammer blow which may 
obtain the right verdict. He is also faced with the problem of keep¬ 
ing the jury awake throughout his argument. He knows, too, that 
a few strong points, forcefully presented, will have a better effect 
than a long list of points that tend to compete with each other in the 
listener’s mind with the result—a little of everything, and nothing 
much of anything, is remembered. These are the facts which the 
letter-man also must understand! 

If you ever have studied the formula for debate, you recognize its 
similarity to the above reasoning. When there are three speakers 
on a team, the arguments are reduced to three, each one strong and 
difficult to refute. These arguments are then assigned in the follow- 
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ing order: the strongest to the last speaker, the second-strongest to 
the first speaker, and the second speaker gets what’s left. Some¬ 
times a very strong point is reserved for use in the last rebuttal, the 
thought being that it will impress the mind of each judge, even if 
eiirli(‘r portions of tlic argument have been forgotten. 

A ca.se example. To understand liow the capable letter-writer 
plans a co-ordinated attack to break down reader-resistance, con¬ 
sider the following hypotheti(*al situation. Jasper Jones, a real 
(‘State man, has been asked to sell a small suburban property. 
lhis(‘d on the pres(‘nt market, the owner’s price is a little high, but 
llu‘ hom(‘ has many advantages which may offset this one objection, 
Mr. Jon<‘s revi(‘ws ih(\se sales points in liis own mind (Step Two, 
(J(‘t the Facts), and mak(‘s a list of them on his memo pad. 

Masy trjuisportiilion a bus to the city ev(‘ry hour—four-lane 
(‘xpress highway for automobiles. 

U<*stri(‘t('<l n(‘iglihorlioo(l of first-ela.ss homes—served by all the 
utilili(‘s- free from smoke and dirt of sections closer in. 

B(‘autiful site—more than one acre of land—large oak trees, 
many shrubs, ravine. 

House designed by nationally known arehiteet—plans won first 
prize in contest conducted by popular magazine—small and com¬ 
pact, with all modern conveniences. 

brick walls and tile roof, insulated—low cost for repair and 
maintenance— built by contractor with reputation for quality 
construction. 

'J"wo-car garage, with one room and lavatory overhead—detached 
from the house. 

Kennel for dogs, with three runs, at rear of the lot—disguised 
by brick wall which has climbing roses. 

Rock garden, fish pool, and open-air oven. 

House features large studio living room, two tiled baths, ultra¬ 
modern kitchen, and basement recreation room with bar. Wood- 
burning fireplace. 

Pric'cd high at $"20,000, but owner will accept low down-payment, 
and a long-term mortgage at only 4% interest. 

School one of the best in the area—special bus service for children. 

Healthier place to live than in city—cooler in summer—always 
a nice breeze. 

Five miles from 18 hole golf course—within walking distance of 
community shopping center. 
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Now the telephone rings. Cy Jerkins has heard about the 
suburban home. No, he isn’t ready to look at it. His wife isn’t 
too keen about living out there. No, he doesn’t want to talk to 
Jasper. “Just give me the dope in a letter,” says Mr. Jerkins, 
“and make it short—I’ll let you know if we are interested.” 

Matching needs and benefits. Okay. Jasper Jones has a nibble, 
but it isn’t a bite. What should he say in his letter to lure Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerkins to an inspection of the property? He begins to think 
about them (Step Tliree, Visualize the Reader) and what they^ as 
apart from all other prospects, might want in a home (Step Four, 
Choose the Best Appeal). 

It’s all very simple. “I sold him today,” boasts salesman Doe, 
but he didn’t, really. A sale is nothing more than matching needs 
and benefits. When you can do that, the sale is inevitable. 

Jasper Jones knows a lot about Jerkins and his wife. That will 
save him time. However, if they had been strangers, he would still 
need information about them before he writes his letter. How else 
could he select those advantages of the home which seem to fit the 
pattern of their peculiar needs.? Well, what does he know about 
them? 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerkins are renting a rather expensive apartment in 
the city. They are the type who spend mosc or all of their income. 
He is a consultant on advertising and sales problems, and writes for 
both business and fiction magazines. Their only child is married 
and lives in the East. Mrs. J. has quite a reputation as a bridge 
player. They both play golf—and, yes—they belong to the club 
only five miles from the Oak Ridge home. Dogs? Of course! 
Didn’t Jasper read something in the paper last year about one of 
their Scotties winning “best in show”? 

All right! Now Jasper has the two mental pictures—of the home 
and all its advantages, and—of the prospects and their possible 
soft spots. He is ready to make the blend. “And make it short,” 
Cy Jerkins had said. Obviously, Jasper’s problem is to choose 
carefully a few of the points most likely to strike fire—and he knows 
that is the most effective plan for all sales letters. 

Easy transportation? Not important. Both Mr. and Mrs. 

Jerkins have their own automobiles. 

Restricted neighborhood? Well, yes and no. Mrs. Jerkins is so¬ 
cially minded. But everybody knows Oak Ridge is first class. 

Skip it. 

Beautiful site? Yes, they are the kind to whom that will appeal. 

Plans won first prize? Yes, indeed, Mrs. Jerkins at least will 

love that point. 
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Quality construction? No. They will probably take it for 
granted. 

Txro-car (jnracje? A necessary point, but not worth emphasis. 
Wliat’s that? Wait a moment. Maybe that room over the 
garage would be a swell place for Cy Jerkins to write. Yes 
use that. 

KerwelY Wonderful. They show' dogs. 

Rock f/arden, pool, oven? No, she is not the kind to stay home 
with her flowers. 

L(ir(ie siudio livitiff room? Good for her bridge parties. Recrea- 
tion room with bar? Fine! lie especially will like that. What 
man wouldn’t? 

Low down-pai/ment? Yes. The price will appeal to their vanity, 
so long as lh(‘y can swing the deal. Their monthly income is 
anifile to in<‘ct the mortgage payments. 

School has? No. llieir only child is an adult. 

Healthier place to lire? Doubtful. They arc not old enough to 
b<‘ seriously h(*alth-minded. The breeze might appeal. No. 
“When in doubt, don't.*' 

Golf courac near? Yes, strong point. Shopping center? No. If 
anyone walks then', it will be the maid. 

There you ar<‘. JasfX'r Jones has completed Steps Three and 
Four. From all ihe points that could be used, he has cliosen the 
following as most likely to please Mr. and Mrs. Cy Jerkins: 

1. Beautiful site 

•2. I Mans w'on first prize 

.S. Room over garage 

4. Kennel 

5. Large studio living room 
(>. Recreation room with bar 

7. T^ow dow n-payment and easy terms 
S. (lose to their golf club 

Co-ordination for best effect. I.s Jasper Jones now ready to write 
his letter? No, not yet. Step Five has not been taken. He 
could just start with point number one at the head of the list and 
ffo right through to number eight, but only by sheer luck could that 
be the best combination. 

Which of the eight points is the strongest? Not just for any 
prospect, but for Mr. and Mrs. Cy Jerkins? The decision calls for 
judgment, and you might not agree, but Jasper’s choice is number 
seren- low down-payment and easy monthly terms. He thinks 
that if the other points can make the Jerkins family want the home, 
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they might ask themselves, “How can we possibly afford it?” 
Jasper knows how, so he saves the answer to their question for a 
“clincher” at the end. 

Okay! Which of the remaining points ranks next to number 
seven in strength of appeal? To Cy Jerkins alone, it might be 
number three. Perhaps for years he has dreamed of a hide-away 
place to work and write. Since Jasper isn't sure about it, he can’t 
afford to take a chance. No, he wants to start his letter with a 
point which will gain immediate acceptance from both husband and 
wife. He finally decides to appeal to their pride—combination of 
number one and number two. Also, he thinks he may be able to 
work number eight into the first paragraph. 

Thus, for the middle of his letter, Jasper has left only the room 
over the garage, the kennel, the studio living room, and the recrea¬ 
tion room. He decides on the combination 5-6-4-3. At last— 
J. J. is ready to write. His plan has been carefully devised. 
Within the scope of his ability, he has prepared what seems to be 
the attack most likely to succeed. 

Prize winner on beautiful site, close to golf club 

Large studio living room 

Recreation room with bar 

Room over garage 

Kennel 

Low down-payment and easy terms 

Perhaps you are scowling. You say, “Who would take so much 
time and trouble, just to pLan one business letter?” Well, the an¬ 
swer is “Who wouldn't ?''—with so much at stake. The commission 
which Jasper Jones earns on a sale of property is 5 per cent, and 
the price of this one is $20,000. How about it now? Wouldn’t you 
gladly spend an hour, a day, or a week, if a commission of $1,000 
depended on the success of that one letter? Remember, the time 
you can afford to spend on one letter is determined by the nature 
of the problem, and the importance of getting it solved. 

The letter that sold the home. So Jasper Jones writes the letter. 
He wonders if it should be mailed to the office of Cy Jerkins, or to 
his home; the latter seems best. He wants both husband and wife 
to read it together. He knows, too, that when homes are bought 
the man may think he has made the decision, but the one who really 
does it is the woman who lets him have that pleasure. 

So much for this hypothetical example of planning a business 
letter. But what’s a story without an end? Did the letter develop 
a sale? Well, we think it was mailed one morning and delivered 
that afternoon. At eight o’clock in the evening, «lasper Jones 
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reached the promised land. Came a voice over the wire, ''Thanks 
for your letter . . . Mrs. Jerkins and I are not much interested 
. . . but we’ll meet you there at ten in the morning.” 

No, not much interested, but the following afternoon the con¬ 
tract was signed, (lood news for all—even the pups. 

Whn t did Jasper say in his letter.^ Well, you have his outline of 
points. WJiy don’t you write it—something like this: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jerkins: 

I don’t sell real estate. It’s a lot more fun to find a perfect 
home, and then the people who belong in it—just as you folks 
sun^ly do belong in the Oak Ridge home Mr. Jerkins asked me 
about. 

Wlien John Boardman, the famous architect, designed this prize 
winning home—tln^ one not far from your golf eourse—^he must 
hiive visualiz(‘d it set in an acre of trees and shrubs as it does 
now - and folks like you who would love it as much as he did 
when drawing the i)lans. 

Mr. Jerkins said I must make this letter short, so I can’t begin 
to explain all the charm of this magnificent little home. You’ll 
have to see it to appreciate what I mean. 

You, Mrs. Jerkins, will be delighted with the studio living room 
with its huge fireplace—])lenty of space for a dozen bridge tables 
without crowding. And you, Mr. Jerkins, would surely be a 
proud host in th<* tih'd recreation room with its unusual bar. 

'riien over the garage—this is a secret—is the perfect place for 
you to write your stories. If you are like me, you always have 
wanted a hide-away. Every man needs one, and especially a 
writer like you. 

Maybe, too, Mr. Boardman was thinking of folks like you—or 
he just loved dogs and couldn’t imagine a real home without 
them - when he designed the kennel so cleverly hidden behind a 
brick wall c'overed with climbing roses. 

Of course, there is always one thing that comes up in finding a 
home the price and terms. Tliey may not be important to you, 
but the owner will accept a very low down-payment, and a mort¬ 
gage for the balance with interest of only 4%. 

^^ill you do me a favor? When you read this letter—perhaps at 
dinner tonight -multiply many, many times in your mental image 
of this home the few things I have said about it. Then call me 
tonight, and say when you'll have the thrill of seeing it. 

I’ve got the keys, and can meet you there any time tomorrow. 
Please do call me—MAin 3843—as I’ll wait until you do. 

Sincerely yours, 

Think before you write. Nothing worthwhile yields to human 
effort without a PLAN. The actual saying is easy. It’s the plan- 
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ning what to say and how that determines how good your letter will 
be. When Abraham Lincoln was asked how he would write a 
speech if he had just fifteen minutes for tJie job, he replied, “Well, 
I would spend at least ten of the filceen minutes planning what to 
write, and then I would use the last five min.ites to write it.” 

Maybe it was a similar plan that the Reverend George Washing¬ 
ton Abraham Lee used so successfully in getting so nuiny converts 
for his church. Rival ministers witnes.sed his results with mingled 
jealousy and admiration. When questioned about the secret of his 
success, he said—“Fust ,ah tell ’em wut ah’s gwinc to tell ’em—den 
ah tells ’em—den ah tells ’em wut ah dun tole ’em.” Amen, 
Parson Lee. You work with a PLAN. 

2. Blueprints for Letter-Building' 

One skeleton that they all possess. In spite of the million and one 
variations in the blueprints from which business letters are con¬ 
structed, there is one basic formula which all letters must follow, or 
else almost certainly they are doomed to fail. True, a writer may 
now and then risk another plan, but it rarely succeeds, >nd is then 
only the exception which proves the rule. Letters, like human 
beings, are built on a skeleton which has a striking similarity of form, 
although in ‘'flesh and other attributes” they may seem totally un¬ 
like. No matter what kind of letters you write—sales, collection, 
or any of the others—you must always recognize the necessity of 
this “skeleton,” and make sure it is there. 

Many experts in the letter-world have devised figures of speecli 
to describe this formula, skeleton, or whatever you may choose to 
call it. Even your grade-school teacher, when you were first being 
exposed to English Composition, had the formula in mind without 
a name for it, when she said that what you were trying to write 
must start with an Introduction, continue with a Body, and end 
with a Conclusion. She may or may not have made plain to you 
the “wliy” of these three parts, but it is improbable that you un¬ 
derstood then the psychological purpose of each part, or the con¬ 
nection of the whole procedure with the influencing of human be¬ 
havior. 

Dr. Dignan had a name for it. The names for the three steps in 
letter-construction which seem to have persisted the longest, and 
for that reason may be the best, were invented years ago by Dr. 
Frank W. Dignan. He was one of the pioneers who taught that 
letters should be simple, friendly, and natural, and was a master 
who helped to inspire this Handbook. 

Dr. Dignan said that every letter needed first a “Star”—some- 
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thin/? to be said in the beginning which would quickly capture the 
attention of the reader. If this could be accomplished, he rea¬ 
soned, then the reader would be willing to go on to find out what 
else the letter had to tell him. Without the Star, unless'the 
reader had a piTsonal reason for wanting to continue, the letter 
would be pusIkmI aside and no matter how interesting the rest of it 
might !)(% it would never be read. 

The si‘eond of the three parts, and the one which did the major 
job, Dr. Dignaii call(‘(l the “Chain,—a series of facts which would 
change the reader’s casual attention to a real and sustained inter- 
i\st. This nu^ant, of course, that erich link—each fact—in the 
diain had lo b(‘ strong, for interest also can easily be interrupted, 
jind w1h‘u that luippeiuMl, the reader would be gone. 

Finn 11 snid llu' old master, a letter needs something to impel the 
d(‘sir(‘(l aclion -a final urge which would make the reader send the 
clu'clv or huy the gooils. This he called the “Hook.” A hook 
grnbs and holds fasL 'Flu' reader no longer can escape the issue. 
As he rtNul through the Chain there was always the danger that 
li(‘ might slop bi'ldri' the story had been told, but now he knows 
what you want. Ih* can still de(‘ide either way, but if the Hook 
is strong, lu^ is incliiu'd to say “Yes.” 

‘‘Tlu' Star, the Chain, and the Hook”—easy to remember, isn’t 
it.^ Just like your wat(*h-chain, with the watch on one end and a 
pocket-knih' on the otlu'r! 

First, get the n*a(ler's favorable attention. Do it deliberately 
with an oiuMiing paragraph which is bright and brisk—the Star. 

Sec'ond, follow quickly with a flow of facts, reasons, benefits, all 
s('l(M le(l and placed in the best order to transform attention to 
real Interest, and linally to desire —that’s the Chain. 

ddiird, suggest aetmn. and make it as easy as possible—the Hook. 

Atlenlion . . . intenvst . . . desire . . , action! TJiese are the 
lour psychological reactions in the mind of your reader, and they 
happen ni that order as he takes your letter from the envelope, be¬ 
gins lo iH'ad, continues through the several paragraphs, and finally 
arri\'(‘s al llu' last t)erio<l. Obviously, it is a progressive process, 
each slc]) paving the way for the next. Attention.increases until it 
blends inlo interest. Interest deepens until desire is aroused. 
Desire, when strong and bold, leads to action. Hence, your letter 
is planned to stimulate those mental reactions, and each part does a 
separate job. If the Star does get favorable attention, nothing 
more shoidd be expected of it. Developing interest and desire is 
the job of the Chain, but it does not reach for action. Y^ou still 
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have a player on the bench with an eagle eye, and you use him to 
shoot the last winning basket. He is the Hook. 

So you see the co-ordination between your efforts and the mental 
response of the reader. Cold, lukewarm, warm, hot—attention, 
interest, desire, action! The steps must be :n that order. 

Using the StaVy the ChaiUy and the Hook. Although they deal with 
different situations, and have little affinity in either content or style, 
the following letters are all built on similar “skeletons.’’ In each 
example, you can see how the writer has tried to lead the reader from 
attention—>to interest—>to desire->to ACTION. The first is a 
sales letter mailed by the Pangborii Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE THAT COUNT 

And We Don’t 
Mean Maybe! 

A cinder in the eye . . . 

Gets more attention than a coal barge on the Ohio River. And 
a tiny pebble in his boot will cause a hunter more grief than a 
big bear. 

Yes—it’s the little things in life that count- that are important— 
that bring quickest reactions. (End of the Star.) 

Take the blast cleaning division of a company, for instance. 
What could be more important than the operator’s safety helmet, 
the air blast hose he uses, the nozzles, and the steel shot and 
grit? Yet these items are small—^thc “accessories” to the blast 
cleaning machines. 

Yet in June, July and August, when the temperature reaches 92 
degrees in the shade, what could be more important than the 
comfort, weight, and fresh air feed of your operator’s blast helmet? 

Or the long wearing life of a GOOD blast cleaning nozzle? Or 
the extra thickness of the rubber lining in the air blast hose? 

Or the reliability of size, and the toughness and strength of the 
steel abrasives? 

These are some of the little things in blast cleaning life that really 
count—that pay a tremendous return in satisfaction and pro¬ 
duction and profit, when they are RIGHT—and just as you 
want them. (End of the Chain.) 

That’s why we ask you to “come to Pangborn” now. For over 
forty years, we have specialized in providing the BEST BLAST 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—and we will 
be happy to serve your needs now—promptly and carefully. 

Just drop us a note today. (End of Hook.) 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed by Victor F. Stine, Vice-President in charge of Sales) 
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I'hc following letter was used to revive inactive customers. The 
Star supplies the theme for the whole message, and since the 
readers already knew about the products and services of the com- 
j)any, the Chain plays a minor role. 

(i(‘nlloni(‘n: 

I f(H'l just like the Irishman who dashed up to a hotel desk one 
eviuiiiij^—hat gone, and clothes all streaked with dirt. 

“I want room thirty-siven," he shouted. 

“Hut I can't give you room thirty-seven,” said the clerk, after 
looking at tln^ board. 

“1 tell you, T want room thirty-siven,” was the rising reply. 

“Hut room thirty-seven is taken. Mr. Murphy has that room.” 

“Don't I know it? I'm Murphy. I jist fell out av the winder, 
and 1 want to git back in again.” {End of Star.) 

Y(\s, I h'cl something like* that, and I want to get back in the 
room, where you give out your orders for printing. 

It’s been a mighty long time since weVe had the pleasure of 
scTving you, Mr. Doe, and it certainly would make us happy to 
see your name back on our books. 

Our equi])ment is modern and complete. We have both the fa¬ 
cilities for doing good printing, and the will to give you the best 
of service. (Kiul of (’hain.) 

'rher(''s a blotter enclosed with our telephone number on it in 
nice bold figures. Why not do unto us as you would unto 
Murphy. (Jive us a ring when you need your next printing job. 

(Kiul of Hook.) 

Cordially yours, 

(’ollectioii letters, too, contain the Star, the Chain, and the Hook 
(irst, something to put the reader in a good mood, then the reasons 
why he should pay, and last, either a request for the money, or a 
slalmnent of what \vill happen if he doesn’t pay. Tlie emphasis on 
lh(‘ IhrtH' steps varies considerably in collection letters—depending 
on the age of the unpaid account, and what the company intends to 
do about it. Usually, the Hook is most important, but in the fol¬ 
lowing letter, the Star is made to do most of the work. 

You know, ]Mr. Doe, 

When yinir grandfather, and mine, made a business deal, it was 
done a little differently than we do now. If he needed a span 
of mules, he drove over to his neighbor’s house and made a trade. 
“Say, (ieorge," he said, ”what'll you take for that team?” 
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“Well, Henry,” the neighbor replied thoughtfully, “I’ll take $25.” 

Grandpa looked over those mules again, and then replied, “I’ll 
take ’em, if you’ll wait ninety days for your money.” 

“Sold!” the owner said immediately, because he knew that 
Grandpa always paid his debts, and that Grandpa’s word was 
his bond. 

That was the end of the deal. And in ninety clays, nobody had 
to write Grandpa to pay that debt, either. When the time was 
up, he went over to George’s house and laid $25 on the kitchen 
table. He didn’t pay that bill because he was afraid he’d be 
sued if he didn’t. He paid it because HE SAID HE WOULD. 

And, neither “hell nor high water” would keep him from making 
his word good. (End of Star) 

That bill you owe us was due some time ago, but it hasn’t been 
paid. Maybe you have been waiting to get all the money to¬ 
gether to send in at one time. But this delay works hardship 
on us as well as you. 

So, if you don’t have all the balance to send in, mail us part of 
it. That will be better than nothing at all, and it will at least 
show that you, like Grandpa, are trying to do WHAT YOU 
SAID YOU WOULD. 

Yours for Pioneer Spirit, 

That letter was used successfully by the Panther Oil & Grease 
Manufacturing Company, Fort Worth, Texas. The appeal is based 
on pride in family reputation, but cleverly the reader is allowed to 
make his own comparison between himself and Grandpa. 

Here is another collection letter in which the Star is not so 
prominent, although the comparison with the game of checkers 
reappears in both the Chain and the Hook. 

Gentlemen: 

Modern business is like a game of checkers. 

Everybody gets a turn. First it’s your move. Then the other 
fellow’s. Sometimes you win a checker, and sometimes you lose. 

But move you must ... or pay the penalty and forfeit the 
game. 

Business is conducted according to similar rules. We sell mer¬ 
chandise and service. That’s our move. You have thirty days 
grace before you make the next move and send us a check. It’s 
the rule. (End of Star.) 

Unfortunately, something has interfered with the play of the 
game, and of late we’ve been making all of the moves. Now 
there is only one more. You know what it is. We believe we 
have been more than fair by asking you time and time again 
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what the trouble is. We d like to 
benefit of the doubt, but we cannot. 

We muat appeal to the referee so we 
dollars. 


continue to give you the 
can collect our forty-two 


It isn’t too late for you to enter the game again and so“eh<)W, 
we ean’t help but feel that your intentions are of the best and 
that vou will respond to this last appeal. (End ot Cham.; 


A eheek is ealletl for, but a letter will go a long way toward 
making us feel that you arc .still playing the game squarely. 
Plea.se act today because whether it s checks or checkers, the 
rules phiy no favorites. 


Remember, it’s YOUR move. Let’s get together once again. 
Obey that impulse now and tell us your side of the story or better 
yet, say it with a check. 


Sincerely, 


Even short, routiiu' letters can easily be fitted to the Star, the 
Chain, and the Hook, as is the following “reminder.” The bill is 
not old, and there is no reason for a long letter. However, it starts 
gaily, states the necessary facts, and ends with a gentle request for 
aclion. 


The Star 
to capture 
ATTENTION 


The letter S is made up, as you know, of curved 
lines, but look what a straight and narrow path 
does for it . . . $. 


The (liain 
to state 
the FACTS 


And good old Uncle Sam will bring your check 
for $58.00, in payment of our January 31 in¬ 
voice, straight to our door. 


A Hook to Why not send it along, and then we’ll all be 

ask ACTION happy. 


There are only fifty-seven wwds in tlie above letter, but some 
credit men would still insist it is. far too long. They would ask one 
((uestion—“Will you please send us your check for $58.00, in pay¬ 
ment of your invoice of January 31.—and call it a good job. 
Others, more reckless wdth their time, might add “Thank you,” but 
nothing more. The difference in the effectiveness of the two letters 
could only be measured by results. If each of the two letters were 
sent to identical groups of one hundred customers, which would pull 
the highest jicreentage of checks, and in the shortest time? Person¬ 
ally, we vote for the longer one, because it is the more interesting. 

Relation of length to difficulty, “Long enough to do the job,” is 
liow" long a business letter should be (Section 2), but certainly the 
problem of holding reader-interest becomes more difficult as the 
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length increases. Irrespective of how many pages a letter may run, 
the Star and the Hook tend to remain short. The burden of keep¬ 
ing interest alive falls upon the Chain. Every point added is an¬ 
other link, and the letter-writer is ever reminded of the adage, 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link.” He hates to omit a 
point that might help his cause, and yet he knows that when the 
reader is bored, the cause is lost. 

Some of the best longer Letters seen in business correspondence are 
those which seek to obtain magazine subscriptions. The writers 
probably wish they could do the job in a few short paragraphs, )>ut 
they know one or two points about a magazine will not heat the 
water to a boil. They arc forced to tell a longer story, even at the 
risk of letting the fire go out. That hazard, of course, they fight 
hard and cleverly to avoid. 

A long letter that moves svnfthj. The following letter was used 
by Time to sell introductory subscriptions. About three-fifths of 
tlie copy is devoted to the Chain. Is your interest sustained from 
link to link.^ Or does it falter at any s])ecific place? 

Dear Reader: 

Joe Stalin drinks his vodka straight. 

Marian Anderson sings with her eyes closed. 

Of course you know that Albert Einstein fathered the Rela¬ 
tivity Theory—but did you know he frequently does arithmetic 
homework for the children in his neighborhood? 

Tom Dewey keeps a fly swatter in his desk at New York’s 
Executive Mansion—and uses it constantly . . . Jimmie 
Durante keeps an encyclopaedia in his bathroom . . . Presi¬ 
dent Roxas of the Philippines smokes five packs of cigarets 
a day—Trygve Lie hunts moose—and Phumiphon, King of 
Siam, yearns to study in Switzerland. 

There is a big reason why TIME for 24 years now has been 
reporting the news in terms of the people who make it —and the 
reason is this: 

TIME thinks it’s the one best way to aeeomplish the single 
job TIME was invented to do— 

Get the important and interesting news of the world into 
the head of an intelligent person—and make it stick! 

And that is why TIME tells the news as a tremendous serial 
story whose leading characters are the great and the near-great 
of the whole wide world—in politics and diplomacy, science and 
industry, literature, medicine and the arts. 

These are the giants who make the news—and even as you 
read this they are making the raw material for TIME’S next 52 
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issues-making it strong and exciting and 

men and women who get catapulted into fame every . 

■dso making news-and every week you find their stories m 1IME. 
(Nobody knows what stories—by what authors m what issues. 
F"or the news is unpredictable.) 


:|e * * 

Vnd so is TIME. But one thing about TIME can be fore- 
tohJ. Tlie year TIME is about to chronicle will be a pivotal 
—a year when great forces, on the move for many month.s, 
will meet in the headlines—a year when things not dreamed ot 
now will fill columns in your papers and hours on your radio. 

Thi.s news will be important to all of us—for it will affect all 
of us—and much of it will be difficult to understand and bewilder- 
ing to iollow. 

So try ^riME for yourself—and see why TIME’s human, per¬ 
sonal, sense-making reports make TIME favorite magazine of 
doctors, bankers, architects, engineers, of the famous men listed 
in Wlio’s Who and more than 1,500,000 alert, intelligent families 
like yours from coast to coast! 


Try TIME at the Special Introductory Rate that saves 
you $1.11 by bringing you eight full months of TIME 
for only SS.k. 


For these ,‘15 (copies would cost you $4.38 at the regular sub¬ 
scription price of $6.50 a year —or $7 if you bought them on the 
newsstand! 


Ihit this special saving is available for a limited time only. 
So please sign the enclosed postage-paid card and airmail it right 
back to me today. 

Cordially, 

Circulation Director 


In general you probably agree that Time is well sold in the fore¬ 
going letter. The reader is taken .swiftly from link to link in the 
Chain, and wlien the Hook begins his thirst for news is strong. 

The writer, Innvever, did take one dangerous chance in his long 
lell(*r: he let the reader know early that he would be asked to buy 
a subscription. Letting the eat out of the bag before desire has 
been aroused, may often terminate the reading of a sales letter. 
Nevertlieless, this particular message is so interesting that the odds 
are in its favor. It must have done the job. 

The Hook to impel action. Some letters in business ask for no 
reply, and are purely routine in nature—acknowledgments of or- 
dt'rs, earri(*rs of elu*cks, (‘xpressions of goodwill, answers containing 
requested information, and others. Most of the important ones— 
those w rit ten to sell, or collect, or adjust—do reach out for a favor- 
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able response. No matter how interesting and convincing such a 
letter may be, you will agree it is wasted unless the desired reader- 
reaction is attained. Many letters, like race horses, get away from 
the post beautifully, lead most of the way, but falter coming down 
the stretch. The cause of their failure is the weakness of the 
Hook. 

There is an old saying, often heard in sales meetings, that “the 
way to get an order is to ask for it.” This thought neatly fits all 
business letters in which an attempt is mode to influence human 
behavior. To get action, you must ash for it. Furthermore, you 
must ask with the implied confidence that a favorable reply is ex- 
pected. The end of your letter is not the place for timidity or lack 
of faith. Assuming that you believe what has been said in the 
Chain, and that what you are asking is to the benefit of the reader, 
why should anything else but the desired reaction be expected? 

The situation at the end of the letter is quite different from what 
it was iit the beginning. First, you had to get the reader’s atten¬ 
tion. He was cold, indifferent. You had to pull something out of 
the bag that would quicken his pulse, make him willing to continue. 
Then you presented fact after fact (link after link) lo arouse inter¬ 
est and build desire. Hence, if the Chain was strong and con¬ 
vincing, the reader is thinking as you think when it comes time for 
the Hook. He is ready to go along with you, and does not resent 
being “told” as he would have earlier in the letter. Often, ho 
stands on top of the fence, but needs a little “push” to make him 
jump in the right direction. That’s your job, and the “how” of it 
is to be explained later in this section. 

Which is the most important? Sometimes, the question is asked, 
“Which is the most important in writing a successful business letter 
—the Star, the Chain, or the Hook?” Well, which does you the 
most good—breakfast, luncheon, or dinner? The difficulty in 
rating the comparative importance of the three parts is that each 
does a separate job, and each must be judged by a separate set of 
standards. If one of the three parts is poorly constructed, then the 
whole letter is a failure. The three parts team togetlier to score the 
touchdown; one opens a hole in the line, one blocks, and the other 
carries the ball. All are important. 

To be sure, the first job is to open the hole in the line. That’s 
done by the Star. Unless the hole is there, the blocker and the ball¬ 
carrier are stopped. But if the blocker fails to get his man, or if the 
ball is fumbled, the play still fails. So you see why the Star, the 
Chain, and the Hook cannot be rated comparatively. Each part is 
an independent function which contributes to the success of the 
whole. 
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comparisons. We have cliosen the figure of speech used 
hy Ur. Uif(niin as the one which best describes the three parts of a 
business letter. There arc others with wJiich you may wish to be 
familiar, however. One of the experts compares the writing of an 
effective letter to a successful Sight in an airplane. First comes the 
take-off—^^etiiiig the reader’s attention. Once in the air, the pilot 
follows his course as swiftly as possible—the time when interest is 
quickened, and desire awakened. Finally, comes the landing, end 
of the fijfriit—request for action. The analogy is good, because 
eacli ol the three operations is quite different from tJie others—just 
Its the thre(‘ parts of a hvasiness letter arc different in function, and 
in llie skills n(‘(‘ded to conijdete them. 

American Business, the writing of a 

T e -h 7 «‘*«ing off a f?iant fire-cracker. 

I n (1( sf I iptioii was as follows: 


l lie tliiriie (.1 the match is the opening paragraph. It eets the 
eaders attention--makes him want to see what i.s going^o han 
i' .. r7 i 7"'" .should burn steadily^ Ti flanu* 

pow^hn! ft reaches the 

mi'of'd’leto tlie 

I'.w.t;.. 4 - t suspense in a letter A tU 

Hu- 

And (iiiiilly. (he cracker is tired. Ihinir' Tr is tl,„ r ,• 

iiiti'rcsling exDerieiice Itui th i ^ i V ^climax ol an 

sssssiillip 

Flame—fii.se—fire! Those 

ness letter. 


arc the three steps in writing a husi- 


I-*.-,, „„„t i.. iwins'J'd L “ 

p;,z;. -y J :s,' 


Please}. . 
Picture ) 
Prove V 
Promise) 
Push}... 


get Attention 
Interest 
to 

Desire 

Action 
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HOW TO GET READER’S ATTENTION 

Okay! You have seen that there are three parts in a business 
letter; that all combine to do the job, but that each is quite dif¬ 
ferent in function and the manner (f execution. Naturally, your 
mind now turns to “HOW.’’ How is attention gained.^^ How are 
interest and desire developed? Hoti) is action impelled? 


3. How to Get Reader s Attention 

Voluc of the first i'tupTession, Oi^e of America’s leading letter 
authorities is Frank H. Roy, Correspi>!idence Supervisor for Mont¬ 
gomery Ward & Co. In one of his bulletins to Montgomery Ward 
letter-writers, Mr. Roy says: “A letter to the reader is a great deal 
like a conversation. A letter drags just like a conversation that is 
dull unless there is some spirit and life in the opening paragraph. 
The question with most of us is—TIow can I liven up my starting 
paragraph? What appeal can I use that will be so interesting the 
reader wants to go on?’ The first impression your reader gets from 
your letter is very important. You can open the door graciously or 
you can slam it in his face, and all you can say in your remaining 
paragraphs will be of little value.” 

Mr. Roy is absolutely on the beam. First impressions, by per¬ 
sonal contact or by letter, are extremely important. You are 
introduced to a stranger, and before he utters a word an impression 
has been formed which will tend to persist as long as you know him. 
You pull a letter out of an envelope, and before a line has been read, 
you have formed an impression of its general appearance which may 
influence, favorably or otherwise, your final reaction. Then, that 
first quick impression is strengthened or weakened by what you 
read in the first paragraph. 

There are many factors that contribute to the appearance of a 
business letter—the quality of the paper, the design and printing 
of the letterhead, tlie way it is typed, the signature—but they will 
be explained in Section 4. What we want to know now is m what 
ways ill the beginning of a letter can attention be captured? 

''Get off to a flying startJ' This is the advice of William H. 
Butterfield, the author of numerous books on business corre¬ 
spondence. In one of them. Goodwill Letters that Build Business,"^ 
he writes: “If all the preliminary steps have been handled effec¬ 
tively, the reader approaches the first sentence with at least a 
spark of casual interest. The opening sentence applies the fuel 
tliat either ignites the spark or smothers it. The application must 
l)e immediate, too, for the average reader allows a letter only a few 

* New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 
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s(»(*on(ls in wliieii to prove its interest to liim. This means tliat the 
leiul-oft* sentence must ‘click.’ ” 

In tlie hook. Modern Busineiis Englwhy by Babeiiroth and Park- 
liurst,* we n^ad: “TJie purpose of the first sentence is to win the 
r(‘;i(l(T’s attention. Upon its power to interest him depends his 
willin^^ness lo read further. . . . The attention-getter must be 
bri(*f, attractive, and appropriate. Because a long paragraph is 
li(*aA'y and uninviting, the first paragraph should always be short.” 

'riiere is hardly a p(‘rson who will throw a letter away without 
leading a word, unles‘,s he recognizes the letterhead, guesses what it 
is about, and from pn^vious correspondence is utterly indifferent to 
lh(‘ e()nl(‘nt. ILsually there is an element of curiosity whk*h forces 
him lo take at h'ast a quick peep at the opening paragraph. If he 
linds som(‘lhing tlu^re of interest to him, he is quite likely to con- 
linu(‘. If not, another letter has died in infancy—another postage 
stamp has been used in vain. As Butterfield says, only a few sec¬ 
onds will decide what happens. You get him quick, or you get 
him not at all. 

A poor place for ivhiskers. In view of this necessity for a fast 
star! - something to change casual attention to at least a small 
degree of int(T(\st—it must be ai)parent that whiskers, as you saw 
llu*in in Section ^2, are strictly taboo in the Star of a business letter. 
Who would not yawn on reading, “Your kind favor of recent date 
has duly eonii^ lo hand,” or “With reference to your esteemed com- 
niuniealion, wc would wish to state”.?^ Who would go a word far¬ 
ther? 

‘ANV have your favored epistle of the '21sl instant, and have read 
same with considerable embarrassment.” 

“I hav(‘ just read your letter -and is my face red!” 

Whic-h of llioso two openiiif? sentences would arouse the most 
interest? Which avouUI be most likely to spur the reader on? If 
yon have no special design for capturing interest, at least be sure to 
remember the slogan—“Relax . . . be natural . . . just talk.” 

Talcing adcanfage of prerious contacis. In those cases where you 
know your reader, or by letter or in person have had previous con¬ 
tacts with him, there may often be a mutual interest that tends to 
get the letter off to a g<x)tl start. “It doesn’t seem possible that two 
years have passed since we took time off at the Milwaukee conven¬ 
tion to bowl together—but I still remember how you pinned my 
ears back. A sentence like that would be sure to get you off to a 
Hying start, but it wouldn’t have been so good had the reader’s ears 

Nt‘w York: rrmtitr-lkill, Inc., lj).W. 
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been pinned instead of yours. Nevertheless, any contact which has 
been pleasant is quite useful as an attention-winner. 

Your letters always make good reading—tlla^ last one was a 
whangdoodle. 


Hello, Mr. Gordon. Remember me? We met last week at the 
University Club, and you told me about your dogs, and all the 
ribbons they have won. 


Our mutual friend, (leorge Davis, wants the three of us to play 
golf together soon. In the meantime, I need your opinion on a 
problem in our business. 


Last summer, when I camped near Nisswa, in Minnesota, your 
son was my guide on several fishing trips. I have never seen 
anyone cast as well as he does. One day we were talking about 
your business and mine. Bob thought we sliould get together. 

To be sure, it requires no particular skill to start a letter, when 
the gate is already wide open. On the other hand, when these per¬ 
sonal contacts are available, it would be foolish not to take ad¬ 
vantage of them. 

A tip from netvspaper reporters. When you know your letter is 
going to an individual or group that should be interested in the con¬ 
tents—if time is taken to digest them—newspaper reporters have a 
plan which you could well afford to copy. In the first paragraph 
of most news stories an effort is made to summarize all that is to 
follow. This is called the ‘iead” and it contains the five “W’s”— 
Who, What, When, Where, and Why. Thus, the lead is really a 
preview of the story, and the reader goes on to get the details. 

This morning at nine o’clock (WHEN), crazed with jealousy 
(WHY), John Doe, local dentist (WTIO), returned to his former 
home at 1010 West Broad Street (WHERE), and killed his di¬ 
vorced wife with a hatchet (WHAT). 

That’s newspaper style, and it can be very effective in starting 
certain kinds of business letters. Say the head of a retail organi¬ 
zation wants to announce a sale in a letter to customers. He be¬ 
lieves the values are outstanding, and that any reader is sure to be 
interested if he takes time to read about them. To assure that 
happy circumstance, it seems best to hand out the good news just as 
quickly as possible. 
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Beginning next Monday morning, and as long as they last 
(WIIEN), in order to clear our shelves for summer stock (WHY), 
the ('arlson Company (WHO), at all of our six stores in the 
Twin ('itics (WHERE), will sell all remaining winter shoes at 
exactly half-price (WHAT). 

Dtdails alxnil tlu' sale, that it was only for old customers who 
brought (he letttT with them, and something about the types and 
brands available, could follow later. The biggest inducement— 
HalM Vice -can Ix^ counted on to arouse interest, especially in old 
cusioiiHM’s who have bcxMi buying shoes at the Carlson stores and 
know Ilnur (juality. 

of a qoesliott. I'hen' is something about a question that 
s(M*ms to (hunand an answuu*. This fact is well known to speakers 
and sch(x)lL(‘achcrs. Wluui they see a yawn coming up, they 
simply ask tlx' othuuku* a question. In that wuiy, he is quickly 
brought, back to the w^orld of reality. It's an old, old method of 
gelling attention, and it works just as well for the letter-wTiter. 

Of <*ourse, there' ar(' (juestions and questions, and like everything 
els(‘ |X‘rtaining to bnsiiu'ss letters, they need to be used wdth intelli- 
gc'uce and discretion. Merely to ask a (piestion, tell a story, or state 
an interesting fact, knowing there is little or no connection between 
what you ar(' saying and the ""meat” of the letter, is an insult to the 
H'adc'r, You are tluui merely a trickster, and even if you gain 
momentary allenliou, it wall surely be lost wlien the reader dis- 
cov('rs you have “taken him for a ri<ie.” 

But whcui approf)riat(‘ to tlie subject matter, in kee])ing with good 
last(', and not “wild and woolly,” a question can capture iminc'diate 
att(Mition, and help to hold it as the meaning develops. Here are a 
f<‘w “stoppers" that might induce you to keep on reading. They 
are all taken from successful business letters. 

“People do tlu- (larndest things, don't they.^“ . . . Yes, you 
;igree, but just what in partieular does he mean? 

“Do you know that if you were to take one penny, and double 
your money each day lor thirty days, you would then have more 
Ilian li\e million dollars?" . . . No, you probably didn't, but 
the thought is pleasant. \ou may even start figuring to see if 
it is true. 


"('an you keep a secret for $500?” . . . You bet, but he had 
better not be kidding. I’ll read on to find out. 

“('an fish tell one color from another?” . . . Well, if not, why 
<lo fisiu'rnu'n carry all those colored flies and gadgets? 
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“Would you think a man could make a million dollars selling 
onion plants by mail?” . . . No, I wouldn’t, but maybe this 
fellow had a secret for getting rich that I should know. 

“Do you know what a dozen eggs, a bottle of milk, or a loaf of 
bread will cost next month, next year, or hx half a century?” 

. . . No, but if this fellow does, you would like to be cut in on the 
secret. 

“Wouldn’t you like, with our compliments, to have a new road 
map which tells you in a jiffy the best routes between thousands 
of cities in the United States and Canada?” . . . Yes, I would. 

I’ll read on to find out how to get one. 

Probably all of those questions got favorable attention, but you 
couldn’t tell whether or not there was an appropriate connection 
with what followed. On the next page is the whole of the letter 
which started with tlie rather vague but interesting question, 
‘Teoi)le do the darndest things, don’t they?” Stop, and read that 
letter now. 

All right, what’s the verdict? Is there a logical tie-up between 
tlie Star and what followed? Well, yes, but you have to reason it 
out. The man shot another fellow for kissing his wife, although he 
had neglected that goodwill gesture for five years. In the same 
way, the two business executives were angry at the disloj^al cus¬ 
tomers who also had been neglected. Really, you are supposed to 
think, neither wife nor customer was very much to blame. If you 
feel inclined to call the connection far-fetched, don’t overlook the 
fact that the letter did do a successful job. 

There Avas one (luestion among those quoted which had a double 
pull—“Chin fish tell one color from another?” Fishermen are great 
fellows to talk about their favorite sport, and in the hands of one of 
them, the letter would be sure to arouse interest. 

An interesting fact. One of the most deep-seated traits of human 
nature is curiosity. It is often said that a reporter must have a liose 
for news. In our opinion, all people have it. They especially like 
to liear about facts they did not know before—unusual facts— 
anything to relieve what might otherwise be the monotony of 
everyday existence. If this were not so, why are the gossip pur¬ 
veyors in newspapers and on radio programs so popular? Why do 
people flock to the museums, read travel books about strange places, 
go miles out of their way to see a two-headed calf, or pay to see the 
freaks in the circus side-show? Yes, we all have a bump of curios- 
fiy big as a mountain, if only it could be seen. 

It is this thirst to be informed, to pry into things v/e do not un- 
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People do the darndeot thinge» don't thejrt 


We know of a nan who hadn't kieeed his wlft la tlt$ 
years. . .and then shot another fellov who did. 

A few days a«o 1 overheard two business men groualn,? because their customers 
were so disloyal. , .persisted In switching their orders to competing houses, 
let neither one of those men had ever taken the trouble to thank a customer 
for his business, or wish him "Merry Christmas". 

Maybe loyalty and friendship are supposed to work only one way. But X always 
figured that a person couldn't expect to receive friendship unless he gave 
friendship In return. 

That's why I feel that a warm, personal, whole-hearted massage to customers 
at Chrlatnas-tlme Is one of the best investments any firm can aiake. The 
Holidays are one time of the year when the average man drops his guard a 
little. He's a bit more susceptible to overtures of friendship. He's mors 
Inclined to take the wi*h for what It is. . .a sincere expression of good 
will and aptjreclatlon. 

In the Inst few years, our organisation has helped hundreds of business men 
plan and prepare Christmas greetings to customers. . .individual messages at 
friendly a« a Newfoundland pup at a picnic. Oreetlngs that stand out In the 
mind of the people who receive then, long after other greetings are forgotten. 

This year your customers will appreciate knowing that you look upon them aa 
something more than Just animated dollar signs. Let us help you prepare a 
really outstanding Christmas message to them. Me arc ready to etart any 
time that you give us the word. Just call ATlantlc bh57, or drop the en¬ 
closed card In the mall. 

Cordially youre, 

Q BUBaESS^lCWITH. Inc. 

... 0 

BURGESS-BECKWITH, lac., 426 Sontli Sixth Sbect, Miaaeapolii, iBim 


(in-stand, wiiicli has man al)ove the level of other animals. 

1 iu' cow sctMiis not lo care what other cows arc doing. She chews 
lior oud eomplaecntly all day long and is no wiser at the end than 
at tin- ht'gmning. Tlie sow wallows in the mud, and is content to 
stay llu-re. Alan looks about for new worlds to conquer. He is 
tu-ver ((uite so liappy as wlien lie contemplates something out of the 
oi< in,ii\, oi when lie reflects about some choice bit of information 
wliu-li later lie can ])roudly pass on to others. 
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If you agree that the above is true, then you understand wliy 
letter-writers so often begin their messages with a few bizarre notes 
—statements of unusual or not commonly known facts to satisfy the 
instinctive craving for news which they know is shared by all their 
readers. Sometimes, the fact is offered plain and without sauce, 
sometimes it takes the form of a story, but, either way, the effect is 
to gain reader-interest. He may feel pleased to have had such a 
choice piece of information. He returns the favor by going on 
with the letter. But woe to the writer if the fact used as bait is 
not new to the reader, or not interesting. Then he is bored, as from 
the ninety-ninth telling of Uncle Ezra’s Civil War story, and his 
opinion of the writer promptly falls below zero. 

Here are some Stars of the factual type. You may judge from 
your own reading how interesting they may have been to those who 
originally received the letters. 

‘Ts Sing, the fish dealer, crazy?” an American asked a Chinese 
friend, when he saw Sing carrying a lighted lantern in broad 
daylight. 

“No, that is only the custom,” was the reply. ‘Tt means Sing 
has not been able to pay his debts. Chinese New Year began a 
week ago, but he may exchange no New Year’s greetings until 
he has settled—and until then, he must carry the lantern.” 

(This was a good story when first used several years ago. By 
now, it has probably lost its punch.) 


Effinghaus, one of the first to study the antics of the human 
mind, gave us his famous “Chart of Forgetting.” Briefly, it is 
this; 

Thirty minutes after we have read something, we forget at least 
half of the subject matter. In eight hours, two-thirds is for¬ 
gotten. And what is more surprising, wc forget more in the first 
thirty minutes than in the next thirty days. 

(This is interesting, but is it true? We will have to consult the 
most up-to-date psychologists. Surely no statement should, be 
quoted until it has been verified.) 


We once heard about a man in China called “I” and of another 
fellow whose last name is “Hurrizzissteizzii.” That’s going from 
one extreme to the other. 

(Interesting. Again, could it be true?) 


Take your ruler, and measure off 1/100,000 of an inch. Got it? 
That’s how closely the diameter of the filament wire in an ordi- 
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nary G E Mazda lamp has to be measured. It can’t vary more 
than one one-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 

(Used originally by the Graybar Electric Company. Inc.) 

• • • • 

You can do it in the rain without an umbrella—in a hovel, a 
palace, or under a weeping willow. It is the supreme luxury, 
enjoyed by the poor and the rich. It starts revolutions, wars, 
tyrannies, banks, businesses, explorations and stops them. 

It is the beginning and end of civilization. They can abolish 
the movies, the stage, dinner parties, art galleries, musical instru¬ 
ments, and you’d still have it. 

It is God’s greatest gift to mankind . . . 

(The next word gave away the secret. Are you curious.^) 


“lie is not worth his salt.” 

Our word “salary” and its definitions—wages, pay, stipend, com- 
])ensation -were derived from the Latin word, “salarium,” which 
means “of salt.” In the days of Caesar, the Roman soldiers re- 
<‘<MV<*d part of their pay in salt. Hence the saying—“He is not 
worlli his salt.” 

(Interesting. And how would you like this payment plan?) 


S[)ortsmen the world over will never forget Black Gold, winner 
of tlu* Kentucky I)(*rliy way back in 10i^4. In size he was a 
p('ewee, but then* neviM* ran a thoroughbred with a bigger heart. 
And y(*l, it isn’t his victory in the Derby that gave Black Gold 
immortality. 

Many yi ars have ])assed since he went to the post for his last 
race, l)ut strong men who were at the track that day are not 
ashamed of tears when they tell you what happened. 

(’oining down the stretch . . . 

(To lovers of the Sport of Kings, this is an especially interesting 
Star, but any reailer would <*ontinue to find out what happened 
“coming down the stretch.”) 


The worst thing about a budget is that it will not stretch. 

(Nothing unusual about this one, except that most people have 
budget troubles, and this beginning suggests the writer may have 
a solution for the difficulty.) 


Yesterday it was I . . . tomorrow it may be you—the next day 
st»meonc dear to you. Certain it is that one of us in eight, on 
reaching middle-age, will die from this disease. 
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(Scare copy, but the shadow of death hovers over all of us, and 
we reach out for any means that m/ y stay the sentence.) 

• • • • • 

Nine times out of ten, the horse that jumps the lead when the 
barrier is sprung is the first one under the wire. 

(Provocative at least, because observation at numerous tracks 
makes the assertion doubtful. Anyway, you can’t use the state¬ 
ment as a tip for betting—who knows which horse will get away 
first?) 


Alhamodillah! 

In every land, men go to tlieir daily tasks in the morning, work 
a fixed number of hours, and return to their homes at eventide. 
Their only interest in the work is that it brings them the where¬ 
withal to buy food and clothing for themselves and their families. 

Not so in the East. Here a man’s work is part of a religious 
routine. Ea<*h man’s craft is handed down to him, unchanged 
through the generations. It is his joy and pride. His sole in¬ 
terest is to do his stint better than his neighbor, and good enough 
to merit the appreciation of Allah. 

(This Star started a letter to sell oriental rugs, and was (con¬ 
ceived by a great letter-writer, Jules Livingston.) 


A small boy in Clay Center, Kansas, is able to predict rain with 
uncanny accuracy. He finds that ginger snaps get soft a few 
hours before the rain arrives. 

A certain old man of Hancock, New Hampshire, reports that rain 
can be expected when the curls of his beard begin to straighten 
out. 

(A lot of people are self-appointed weather experts.) 


One of the most brilliant editors of his time once said that the 
only thing he feared was going stale. Curiously enough, this 
editor, reputed to have earned as high as $100,000 a year, died 
a broken man, dependent on friends. He paid the penalty of 
going stale on the job. 

(Naturally, the reader wants to know what happened.) 


The Supreme Court of the United States once defined Goodwill 
thusly: “Goodwill is the disposition of the customer to return to 
the place where he has been well served.” 

(Decisions of any supreme body seem to interest the human 
beings who may be subjected to them.) 
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In the South Sea Islands, deep-chested natives dive time after 
time, bringing up great handfuls of oysters in the hope that some 
of them may contain pearls. 

There is no way of telling which oysters do hear pearls, and the 
oysters themselves are strangely reticent. A diver may work 
for hours without acquiring more than the basis for a stew. But 
the law of averages dictates that every so often he will find a 
pt^arl . . . and the more oysters he brings up the more pearls he 
will find. 

Your business, like ours, is based on that old law of averages. 

(A Star used by Burgoss-Be<*kwith, Ine. for a letter stressing the 
importance of continuous contacts with possible buyers.) 


It's impossi})le but it happened—near Anoka, Minnesota. 

A tornado sucked an automobile off a highway and hurled it 
through the air for 100 yards. Sometimes it flew as high as the 
t(‘Iephone wires, llien it was dashe<l to the earth and rolled 
over pasture* land for a quarter of a mile. At intervals, bodies 
were hurled out to sprawl limply in the field. All five passengers 
were killed. The car was a twisted, shapeless mass of junk metal. 

(Another queer trait of human nature is the attraction held by 
horror stories. Many magazines take advantage of this fact— 
so do some letter-writers, especially when about to offer the pre¬ 
ventive for such evils.) 

Int(*rcsting facts to lit various lett<*r~sitiialions arc valuable but 
hard to accpiire on tlu* s])ur of the moment. A fine plan is to keep 
a not (‘book in which facts for future possible use are recorded. 
Kv('rv business correspondent should have a scrapbook of such ma¬ 
terial. ^\)u never know when it will provide the inspiration for a 
good h‘llt*r. 

/ntcresUng storic,s )nake good Stars, IVIost people are story-minded. 
^ou often see them huddled in the office, on the street, while a new 
one* is bei?ig told. It is all right to take advantag(‘ of this human 
interest, proriduig your story is fresh, not “off-color,” and that it 
fits the message of the rest of tiie letter. Unless the story does 
comply with these requirmnents, the reader’s reaction will be nega¬ 
tive, and more liarm than good is done by the letter. 

For example, consider the following letter inviting dealers to 
att(*nd a meeting. 

(ieutleinen: 

A tanner, after selling his produce in the city, planned to sur¬ 
prise his wife. He bought a new suit of clothes, a new hat, and 
a new jxiir of shot's, carefully placing the bundle under the buggy 
seat. 
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On the homeward journey, he pulled up beside the river, tied his 
horse, took off his old clothes, and threw them in. After a good 
swim, he enthusiastically reached for his new togs. THEY 
WERE GONE. Finally, he cliiabed into his buggy and said, 
“Well, we will sur'prise her anyhow.” 

There will certainly be a REAL WORTHWHILE SURPRISE 
in store for you at the Springfield Dealers’ School on November 
19th and 20th. With any number of new ideas and new sales 
plans to create profits for you, the program will be of real growth 
calibre. 

Every phase of live .stock and pouffT-y feeding will be covered. 
Animal nutrition, advertising, and merchandising—each feed will 
be discussed individually. The vision of your possibilities will 
broaden and you will profit greatly by investing just a few days 
in a close study of new’ improved selling and business methods. 

The return of the attached card Willi YOUR SIGNATURE 
will assure your firm representation in every session. 

Sincerely, 


Was the story used in this letter a good one.^ Did it tie in wdf li 
w'hat followed.^ Well, ‘‘no’’ to both questions. The^story is very 
old, and nine out of ten people would have heard it. Moreover, tlie 
only connection between it and the Chain is tlie far-fetched play on 
the word “surprise”: the farmer’s wife would be surprised—so will 
tlie reader if lie attends the meetings. 

This one is better. It was used by tlie Equitable Paper Bag 
Company, Inc., as a follow-up to prosjiects who had ignored pre¬ 
vious letters. The author was Colman O’Shaughnessy. 

Gentlemen: 

Val Briggens once stood in the heart of Times Square .selling five 
dollar bills for $2.98. They were real honest-to-goodness five 
dollar bills—complete with Abe Lincoln’s picture and Hank 
Morgenthau’s signature. But there were no sales. 

You can’t fool New Yorkers. 

And we haven’t been able to fool you into inquiring about our 
low envelope prices. 

Our prices on open-end catalog envelopes are unbelievably low. 

But we do make a lot of sales because a lot of people know we 
have our own paper mill, a large improved factory, and they 
know we have the lowest possible selling cost. In short, they 
know v)hy our prices are the lowe.st they find anywhere. 

In a letter like this, it’s hard for me to back up my low price 
statement with specific figure.s—for I don’t know what envelopes 
you use, or in what quantities you order. 
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But I would very much like to show you. If you’ll just take 
samples of your present envelopes, mark them with the quan¬ 
tities you usually order, and put the whole business in the en- 
closefl postage-paid envelope, I’ll shoot you figures by return mail. 

And when you see the high quality of our samples, you’ll have 
the surprise of your envelope life. 

Sincerely, 

Assinning tliuL you had not lieard about Val Briggen’s unsuc- 
c*(‘ssful atl(‘nif)t to sell New Yorkers, the story must have been 
int(‘resling. Furthermore, it illustrates point made in tlie rest of 
Hu‘ letUu*. T}k‘ reader lias l)een turning his back on a good thing, 
just as did the New Yorkers. 

More iniroductions hjj (yShamfhnessi/, The technique of starting 
l)usin(\ss l(dt(‘rs lo capture rc^ader attention—a device deliberately 
us(mI by the experts -is demonstrated in some more Stars taken 
from Cohnan O’Sliaughnessy’s contacts with prospects. 

The wife of the (Consul to Timbuctoo dressed for dinner in her 
silver-s<H|uin gown . . . but it was all wasted on the desert air 
. . . no one tlu'n* to admire her beauty . . . no dances to grace 
. . . just a thousand natives and one loving husband. She was 
all dressed up -and no place to go. 

Uut your products will go places, and be .seen, and be eaten. 
Dn'sscd in F(juilabl<‘'s glamorous (dassine bags, they will sparkle 
appetizingly and stay that way. 


Heincmher the three sisters—Faith, IIo])e, and Charity? 

Failh an<l Hope went off to the big eity to dig gold, and they 
< aine back wearing rings on their fingers and silver fox furs on 
Iheir shoiihh'rs. Hut when little Charity met them at the sta¬ 
tion, she had a sable coat, three strings of pearls, six diamond 
bracelets, and money in the bank. For Charity began at home! 

Thai's a. pretty good place to begin, if you w%ant to make yourself 
a little pn'sent in savings. Right at home—on the things you 
i)uy and use every day. 


Just suppose . . . 

. . . as you are sitting at your desk now I came in to ask you for 
a position. And suppose I needed a shave, and my suit wasn’t 
pressed, and my shoes were muddy—what chance would I have? 
I might be a world-beater, but I surely wouldn’t look it. 

hirst impressions are hard to change. They’re often wrong but 
they last a long, long time. 

hat sort ot first impression does your catalog make? 
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Today, Miss Susie Jones read one of your ads. And she liked it. 
She thought the pictures were swell. The copy moved her, and 
she honestly wanted to buy your product. 

But Susie couldn’t buy. Susie is in the State Reform School. 

Of course, there aren’t many Susies. But she, as an individual, 
represents waste advertising circulation- - which brings me to my 
little sales talk. We have an advertising medium which has NO 
waste circulation. 


“Jim,” I asked an old friend, just back from Europe, “what im¬ 
pressed you most during your months on the other side?” 

“Dirt!” 

America is unbelievably clean in comparison. (Cleanliness is the 
outstanding characteristic of Americans. 

You know the truth of what Jim said. Entire industries have 
been built on this typically American trait. They thrive by 
catering to this insistent demand for cleanliness. 

And that’s why we’re telling you about Equitable apron bags. 


She walked out of the store . . . 

. . . and continued shopping along the street. She stopped to 
look at the window displays. After going into several stores, 
she took a trolley car home. 

Who was she.^ And what more about her? I don’t know her 
name, but she bought several bottles of beverage at one of the 
stores. They were put in a handsomely printed bag—and she 
carried this bag as she continued on her shopping tour. 

How many people saw that bag, and ... 


My grandfather had a wooden Indian in front of his store, and 
sold crackers from the barrel. 

But the age of hitching posts, handle-bar mustaches, and loose 
uncovered food is past. Today, things must be sanitary—and 
especially in your business. You must attractively package your 
food products today to keep up with competition. 

Equitable has done some smart bag-thinking for you. We have 
created . . . 

“The Little Toy Dog Is Covered with Dust.” 

Those are pretty sad words from a poem written long ago by 
Eugene Field. And they’re mighty sad words when written 
t(xlay about a “little toy dog” or any other toy which had to 
stand the gaff of display— unprotected. 
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Fur shop-worn toys do not sell. 

But toys that are r‘overed, not with dust, but with Equitable 
(ilassiii(‘ Hags have that added glamour which means SALES 
APHEAT.. 


All of the above Stars were used in letters to sell paper bags. 
Which (*onforined b(*st to the requirements of being interesting, in 
good taste, and appropriate to the general purpose? Unless you 
tak(‘ tiim‘ to form opinions, and can justify them, the examples 
eit(‘d h(Te and (dscAvhere are of no great value to you. 

Other .siortj beijinninq.^. B(‘eause of their universal appeal, if they 
are interesting and to the point. Stars of the story-type seem to 
outnumber all the others, especially for sales letters. Here arc a few 
more—good, bael, and indifferent—for your consideration. Some 
are too long, and rob the (JJiain of space, and some lack the dignity' 
you expec t in a business letter, but on the whole they are repre- 
sentaliv(‘ of the modern trend. 

An Oklahoma editor pub]isln‘d two pictures. One showed a di¬ 
lapidated house, the titlier an eroded field. He asked his readers 
to participate in a ‘‘You Write the Story” eontest. The prize¬ 
winning letter came from an Indian, aiid it's a honey! 

“Both pictures sliow white man crazy. Make big tepee. Plow 
hill. Water wash; wind blow soil. (Jrass gone, land gone, door 
gon(‘, window gone; whole place gone to devil. Buck gone. 
Scpiaw loo. No ehuekaway, no pig, no corn, no cow, no hay, 
no pon^'. 

“Indian no ])low land. Keep grass. Buffalo eat. Indian cat 
hiitValo. Ilidi* make tepee, make moccasin. Indian no make 
terrace, no build dam, no give damn. All time eat. No hunt 
job, no hitch-hike*, no ask relief. No shoot pig. Great Spirit 
make grass. Indian no waste anything. Indian no work. 
White man heap loco.” 

A colored gentleman, fishin’ in a river down in Mississippi, pulled 
in his line and was surprised to find a minnow on the hook. Dis¬ 
appointed, he tugged a bottle of white mule from his pocket, took 
a pull, and then poured some on the tiny fish. 

Almost instatitly, it flopj)ed overboard, and his line went taut. 

After a fifteen minute battle, he got it back in the boat again, 
and would you believe it, that minnow had a five-pound bass bv 
the throat. 


I wo frogs lound themselves in a can of cream being shipped to 
the city. lh)th struggled to get out. One gave up, but the other 
kept on agitating in the hope he would find some means of escape. 
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The end of the journey found one frog dead at the bottom (»f the 
can, the other sitting alive on a raft of butter. 


The other day I saw a boy twdst a piece of rope around one hand 
and snap it with the other. You often have seen the same thing. 
For the fun of it, I had the rope tested and found it had a break¬ 
ing strength of five hundred pounds—yet the boy snapped it in 
two with his bare hands. 

It set me thinking. The boy made the rope fight itself and kill 
itself. 


AVhen farmer Perkins went out to do the chores one morning he 
discovered an elephant in his barnyard—it had escaped from a 
traveling circus. “Nope, you can’t fool me,” said Si. “There 
aint no seeh animal.” 

He was going on his past experience. He had never seen an 
elephant before. And some dealers are that way about the lamps 
they sell. 


Some years ago, my family and I were staying in a little summer 
hotel in Wisconsin, operated by a German lady who^had lived 
in Germany during and after the first World War. 

One morning, she was wearing an old-fashioned shirt-waist, and 
I joked her about it. ‘Txjt me tell you the story of this waist,” 
she said. 

During the war her father died, leaving her an apartmeiit build¬ 
ing in Berlin, She decided to sell, and was paid five hundred 
thousand marks. 

Then came inflation—as we all remember. During that period, 
the little old lady bought the shirt-waist. The price was five 
hundred thousand marks—one apartment building. 


We all had trout for breakfast except Brick Mueller. He started 
eating hot biscuits and syrup, and nearly killed himself because 
he couldn’t get them to come out even. Every time he’d pour 
more syrup, he’d run out of biscuits. The next time he’d end 
up with half a biscuit, and have to pour more syrup. 

Maybe it’s the difficulty of making things come out even that 
has kept you from paying this account. 

Although there is little to be said for the “dignity of business,"’ 
as contemplated by stiff-shirted old gentlemen who use Whiskers in 
iheir letters and who consider a smile in them very much out of 
place, yet discretion and good taste must still be used in the selec¬ 
tion of a story. For example, you cannot commend the tone of a 
letter which began as follows: “As the little brown hen remarked 
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to friend rooster, ‘Seems like the worms aren’t lying around any 
more, Old Cock, so we gotta scratch, that’s all’—and forthwith, she 
l)(‘gan to throw dirt.” 

'Inhere is a wide gap between that wliich is really funnj^ and that 
which only attempts to be. Be sure that you know the difference. 
If you are not sure about the use of a story, remember—“When in 
doubt, 

The big qucstum—"'‘Does it FIIY' As you have already noted, 
it is folly to drag a story into a letter, merely in the hope of getting 
attcaition when you know it has little or no connection with the 
subj(‘ct, matter. The big question is —does it fit? For example, 
wh(‘n Vic Knight was promoting the use of classified advertising for 
a w(\st(‘rn m^wspaper, he sent the following letter to prospects. Not 
only is I lu^ of)(‘ni?ig story amusing, but it also seems to fit nicely with 
Mr. Knighl’s assertion that he does not intend to exaggerate what 
th<' ads will do. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

'Day tell the story of an .Vlaskan sourdough miner who struck a 
nioinitaiii of pay dirt, and came to Seattle to make a splurge. 

lie \valk(‘(l into a eaf<» and ordered $25 worth of bacon and eggs, 
and three cups of eotfee. 

T1k‘ waiter was something of a hand at “putting on the dog” 
liimself, so he luriuMl up his nose, and said, “You’ll have to order 
mort' than that. We don't serve half portions.” 

1 iiis just illustrates the ])oint that no matter how strong a fellow 
goes, lIuM-e s always someone who is ready to go him one better. 

So, il 1 said the Keview-C'hroniele classified ads were the best 
poultry nu'dium on earth, somebo<ly else would say they had a 
lu'tti'r way to advertise chicks, hatching eggs, or breeding stock. 

\o, TAldv doesn't prove anything. But the fact that the most 
sueeesstul poultrymeii use Review-Chronicle classified ads year 
alt in* year, and are coming in stronger this year than for several 
seasons, must mean they look for better business. 

How about you? 

It yt)u are looking for more orders, the Review-Chronicle classi- 
hed ads will help you find them, and they don’t do any half-way 
job eit her. 'I'hey bring home the bacon, and help you sell hatched 
eggs tor $1.00 and up a dozen, instead of at the regular market 
prices. 

c don't serve half portions in results here. And if that seems 
like just talk, make us prove it. Try a few classified ads in the 
Review-(,hronu*Ie, and find out what they CAN and WILL do 
tor you. 

Yours very truly. 
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When a story really ‘‘fits” in a letter-drama, it doesn’t appear in 
the first act, and then never again. Instead, as the letter progresses, 
you will find the point of the story reappearing, as it does in the 
last paragraph of the Review-Chronicle mailing. 

Okay! What about this letter, used to sell old cars.? Is the 
Star a good one? Does it “fit” what follows? 

Dear Mr. Baxter: 

The used car problem you hear so much about reminds me of 
the man 35 years old who married a child 5 years old. He was 
then seven times as old as his wife. Five years later he was 40 
and she was 10—he w’as four times as old. Twenty years more, 
and he was 60, and she was 30—he was then only twice as old. 

The question is, “How long w'ould they have to live together to 
be the same age?” 

Used car sales have been coming closer to new car sales right 
along. Already, they amount to more in number of cars sold, 
and it’s not impossible that this year they will be almost the 
same in dollars and cents. 

We’ve simply got to get rid of 100 used cars this month. If 
you’ll help us solve our used car problem by buying any car in 
our stock, we’ll give you a free auto license, and 50 gallons of gas. 

You can drive any car you select for five days before the deal is 
closed. 

Why not look them over today? 

Sincerely yours. 

Did the story capture your attention? Probably, yes. Is it in 
keeping with good taste? Y^ou are not sure about that, are you? 
The reason is the absurdity of a middle-aged man marrying a girl 
of five. The thought is repugnant, if only imaginary. Docs the 
story fit? Is there a logical connection between point of story and 
point of the attempted sale? No, very little. 

All right! Now examine the letter on the next page. It 
also starts with a story of the humorous type. Is this story 
acceptable? Is there continuity between it and what follows? 
These are some of the questions you must ask yourself when judging 
the effectiveness of a letter-introduction. It’s better to form your 
own opinions than always to be told. Put this letter through the 
wringer. How does it come out? 

When the lead-horse does most of the work. There is always the 
danger in using a story for the Star that the writer will become so 
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Maybe You It Smile, Chuckle or Even Laugh 


Tjear ■ r. 

Yoi rr.iy h.-.vr* Ifr.ft-.n tho calecrrnn f.ho tr.tt ft fellow cen- 
.cij-cr finl oald that h3 hod Just celled at a houco where 
a n-.^dist party v;.jl3 in session. 

"I Liceked at tho door nr.l out ca:r.e the nudist butler.'* 

did you know it wan the butler?" asked his friend. 

"/.C'll", V.U 3 the reply, "I knc\7 It wasn't the rcald.” 

That .''T^ rrrt of r.n attltulc I 3 often tinics an excellcr.l 
way to judeo a good Llrtct toll Piece, 

It I'r.'t v.hat you ray but rhat you don't oay that a^ny tlrr.cs nekes an impression 
in a sales letter. Ey that wc don't meui the omission of any facts or truths. 

lu-tend V.T r.crn aosv^ir" tho "You" viewpoint of the cuatomor. Good salesman- 
: hip, \>hetlior .vrltten or oral, simply rceano tho creation of a dcslro on tho 
part of your cu:ito.:.cr to went r.oro the article you have to sell than tho money 
it t -'.c-u to buy tliul crtlclc. 

The cuiU'v. T v'r.tn to know how your product can be aUnr.tscecus to him. IIow 
will It tc.ncfit him? Hot how capable you are to produce it or hov/ lon^ you 
have Loon In businaos. 

’To tnkf.n It for rrunted that you do tuslr.css-on an ethical basis and era set-up 
to mret hl3 r<oln. Tnot history l3 not hlo concern... wi;at cun you do for blD 
teduy ajid i.n the future? 

/.n rrpecl'illy creutoj tircct toll C.aT.palpn can tell your story simply and 
cficctli'cly. It ».ill do flo, ut lees coot, than any other personalized method. 

If you have a sales protlom, larc>e or crsll, I .1 which we can be of 
as.'1 stance why not call ur? iTe'll be happy to offer out;gestion 5 . 
No obligation, of course. Just phone "ires l:l^, Thank you. 

Sincerely yours. 



(Mi^ros.sod in llu* lliat insufficient time is devoted to the sub¬ 

ject mailer whieli should pull most of the load. Then the letter 
becomes dwarf-like with a huge head and very short legs. 

Here is a letter in wliieh the Star pulls most of the load. It was 
submitted as a class assignment by a Northwestern University stu¬ 
dent and is probably imaginary. A on might be smiling after reading 
this letter, but the big question is would it se/l soup? That you 
may doubt. 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

If you like short, short stories—glance over this one which we 
clipped from one of our local newspapers some time ago (reading 
time 48 seconds). 


Sweetheart, Ky.: Donald Bows, 12 years old, loafed around the school grounds, 
and the principal did not beckon him to come in. A neighbor saw him, and asked, 
“Sonny, don’t you go to school?” “Yes, ma’fim,” he replied shyly. “Well, w'hy 
aren’t you in there now?” she demanded to know. “I skun me a polecat,” he 
grinned. 


Always on our toes, we wrote to the principal, and in a joking 
sort of way, suggested that perhaps a bit of “Wissell’s Soap’' 
might take care of some of these IIiK kleberry Finns. To our 
surprise, we received a wire to rush along a barrel of “polecat” 
soap. Swallowing our pride, we got the order off on the day 
received. Believe it or not, just last week we received a dupli¬ 
cate order by mail. Evidently, our soap deodorizes as well as 
cleans. 

While we have never claimed to be deodorant experts, we do 
know soap. So if you have any small boys to scour, any floors 
and walls to clean, any automobiles to wash, maybe a canary to 
bathe, just write, wire, or phone—or better still, 

Wiasell for Soap. 


Yours soapfully. 


Yes, stories are good ammunition for the letter-writer. They do 
g('t altention. But when you use one, be sure it is irorth the telling 
that the point does fit the message you are trying to put across. 
The power of famous names. It is no doubt true that most human 
beings are hero-worshippers. Thus the name of a great statesman, 
of a beloved author, or of any famous personage in history, may 
help to win reader-attention for a business letter. And here’s how^! 


Mark Twain at one time was a newspaper editor. One day a 
subscriber wrote that he had found a si)ider in the folds ol’^his 
paj^er. lie wanted to know if this was good or bad luck. Twain 
replied: 


“Finding a spider in your paper was neither good luck nor bad 
luck for you. The spider was merely looking over our paper to 
see which merchant is not advertising, so that he can go to that 
store, spin a web across the door, and live a life of undisturbed 
peace afterward.” 


So it is today in . . . 
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The late William Rockefeller used to tell a story that illustrates 
the finaneial genius of his brother, John. 

“When John was a little fellow,” he relates, “an Indian doctor 
visitc‘d our town with a cure-all. To get trade started, the doctor, 
took out a bright silver dollar, and said he would auction it off. 

“ ‘IIow much am I bi<l,’ he said, ‘for this bright silver dollar.^’ 

“Ihit the crowd was c*autious, silent, suspicious. No bids were 
mafic. 

“ ‘How much am I bid,’ shouted the Indian doctor, ‘Come, come, 
g<‘nts! A nickel? A dime?’ 

“ T bid a nickel,’ piped up the youthful John D. at last. 

“ ‘I'lie dollar is yours, boy,’ said the doctor. ‘Hand up your 
nickf'l.’ 

“ ‘Take it f)ut of the dollar,’ chirped little John D., ‘and gimme 
O.'i cfMils change.’ ” 

'riiis story illustrates the situation today in . . . 

('oluml)ios' never did know where he was going, and when he got 
back home, he didn’t know where he had been. You'll rernem- 
b('r, too, he made the trip on borrowed money. 

Many imm in business today don’t seem to know . . . 

“Allure” is the sanu' to<lay as it was wluui Cleopatra^ the IT 
girl of Kgypt, kept the Nile boys in a romantic dither. Dainti- 
in‘ss is still the stock-in-trade of the eternal feminine. 

And daintiness shoukl be . . . 

Ilonnr (ircclvjp who always insisted that the word “News" was 
plural, exchanged the following messages w ith one of his reporters. 

l)('ar I>.A.: An' there any news? Horace (in'cley. 

Dear Mr. (ireeley: Not a new. L. A. 

KtVective Personal Letters, by . . . 

Robert Rrure. hiding in a cave, watched a spider spinning and 
climbing a web. Time after time the web broke, but alw^ays the 
spider began sjhnning and climbing again, until at last he reached 
his goal. # 

\\atching this determined fellow', Bruce got renewed <*ourage, 
emerged trom his hiding place, and started his successful “come- 
bac’k to the throne of Scotland. Perhaps he or one of his 
followers coined the okl maxim: “If at first you don’t succeed — 
try, try again." 

I don’t want to pester you about . . . 
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There’s a big diflerence between confidence and conceit. When 
Babe Ruth, in that World’s Series game, laughed at the crowd, 
and pointed to the exact place where he would hit the ball into 
the bleachers, maybe that was conceit in your book, but not in 
mine. 

You see. Babe hit the ball just where he had said he would—for 
a home-run. 

\ lot of folks I know could stand . . . 

Names have great power in proportion, of course, to how well 
they are known, and the particular individuars attention to them. 
It is hardly possible to think of any name that will win a favorable 
reception from everybody. Impossible as it may seem, there are 
probably some people who know nothing of Babe Ruth, and as time 
passes there will be more of them. In the imagination of many 
men, Cleopatra still holds lier own with tlie beauties of Hollywood, 
and long after some of the latter have been forgotten, she will still 
live on. But to one who has never heard of “Cleo,” the name of 
Sophie Glutz would mean as much. 

Use of an interesting quotation. Many a business letter gets off 
to a flying start with a quotation which makes the reader nod his 
head in agreement, or it may merely amuse liim. Unlike stories, 
the statements of interesting people do not seem to suffer from repe¬ 
tition. The value of a story decreases rapidly with each telling, 
but this does not seem to be true of a proverb, a poem, or a striking 
utterance by some speaker or writer. If the quotation is one that 
the reader knows and likes, the use of it establishes a bond of mutual 
appreciation. Hence, in your scrapbook of possible material for 
business letters, reserve one section for quotations. You may be 
surprised how one of them will come to your rescue in a hurried 
moment. 

Insurance agent Rupert L. Mills of Peoria, Illinois, used a Chinese 
proverb to good advantage in the following letter. Notice that 
toward the end he repeats the quotation for a better “fit.” 

Dear Mr. Nutter: 

There’s an old and bitingly truthful Chinese proverb that says: 

“Man who sits with open mouth waits 
long time for roast goose to fly in.” 

If we want the good things of life for ourselves or those who look 
to us for support, the only way to obtain those good things is to 
GET BUSY AND GO AFTER THEM. 

Now, one of the eternally good things in life, but one that few 
<^njoy, is peace of mind. There is no more comforting thought 
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ill the world than this; the complete certainty that when we grow 
too old to work, we can retire and enjoy a steady monthly income 
which is depression-proof, promoter-proof, and guaranteed to 
last as long as we do. 

Just ponder that blessing a moment—the knowledge that when 
yon want to quit work and spend your sunset years in leisurely 
independence, you will be able to do so—WITHOUT FAIL. 

If you could have that positive assurance now, wouldn’t it re¬ 
move those aggravating worries that flit through your mind every 
time you indulge in some financial “splurge” with today’s hard- 
earned dollars? With the FUTURE safe, the PRESENT is 
far, far sweeter to enjoy. 

Rut unless you 1)0 wSOMETHING about those years ahead, you 
will be very much like the chap who “sits with open mouth 
waiting for roast goose to fly in.” Old-age prosperity must be 
[)iann(‘fl in advance. We cannot put off indefinitely the business 
of getting started on our program of personal independence. The 
lorig(‘r we delay our start, the harder the task will be. 

For your own peace of mind, I’m hoping that after reading this 
letter, yoiril decide TODAY to do something for your eventual 
comfort, while there's still time to do it properly and completely. 
"I'his letterhead tells you how you ean get in tou(h with me, so 
that I can show you the ideal, guaranteed way to financial 
s(‘curity. 

Siruerely yours. 

This letter has a hoiiKuspun tone which (‘arries considerable con¬ 
viction. It s(*enLs that one man has plac*ed a friendly hand on the 
shoulder of another. “Don't wait for the roast goose to fly in,” he 
says. “C'oiiKN let me hel]) you while there is still time.” 

l.et's see that scra])l)ook we were talking about. A real estate 
sah*sman wants to write a letter about the joys of home ownership. 
Is there a quotation in your book that might help him.^ Yes, 
ther(''s one -“When you buy a house it becomes a homey And 
what about those others? 

“lIOAtE a world of strife shut out, a world of love .shut in.” 

“IIOME—the father's kingdom, the mother’s world, and the 
child's paradise.” 

“HOME—where Heaven toiielies earth.” 

“IICDIK—where we grumble the most and are treated the best.” 

“HO^IE—the only plaee on earth where the faults of humanity 
are liiclclen under the sweet mantle of charity.” 

Quite all rij»ht. Any one of tliose quotations, with the possible 
exeeption of the fourth, eould be used as the Star in a letter to sell 
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homes. The sentiment expressed in tlieni is appropriate. It 
woulchrt do for selling locomotives, cement, or filing cabinets, but 
people are sentimental about owning their own homes. For this 
particular purpose, a serious quotntiou is mucii better than a 
humorous one. In fact, for all general kLter-purposes that is 
likely to be true. 

Use humorous quotations with caution. It is much easier to start 
a letter with something serious, of good attention value, ami con¬ 
tinue in the same tone, than to first make tlu^ reader laugh and then 
face the problem of bringing him back to tlu^ ])Iam' of sober con¬ 
templation. Besides, the situation becomes hopeless if the reader 
doesrit laugh. 

There are all kinds of humor, and what strikes one man as funny 
may leave another person cold. For example, here’s a letter which 
begins: 

You have heard what one big toe said to the other big tw- - 
don’t look now, but I think there’s a couple of heels following 
me. 

Is that funny? Well, I doubt if it would provoke mvLch laughter 
in a meeting of college professors, but as it happened the letter went 
to salesmen whose bump of humor may not be so sensitive. Per- 
liaps salesmen laugh more easily than professors. 

The following are a little more subtle, and for that reason, not 
counting others, you would no doubt rate them higher. 

Mark Twain once said: “When a man goes to buy a collar, he 
comes back with the collar and maybe a necktie, but when hr 
sends his wife, she comes back with a jar of face-cream, foiu 
yards of dress goods, some silk hosiery, and FORGETS the 
collar.” 

There’s an old saying—“It all depends on whose kid has the 
measles.” (Useful in letters where there is a clash in points of 
view.) 

Says Jack Carr: “We know of no sadder case than that of the 
young man who joined the navy to see the world, and then spent 
four years in a submarine.” 

You often hear it said: “Watch your P’s and Q’s.” Well, I’ve 
got to watch them. That’s my job. You see, I’m a proofreader. 

“Always do right. This will gratify some people, and astonish 
the rest.” (M. T.—that man again.) 
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“They lieked their platters clean. 


I know this for two reasons. 


I am a c ook—a very good cook. - - , • .1 f • . 

First, iny taste tells me. Second, like the people in the tairy 
story, my c-ustomcrs “lick their plattcr.s clean. (From a letter 
ajifilying for a job in a company cafeteria. She got it.) 

Hctc’s a Icdlcr to salc-snien, urging extra effort while the manager 
is away on vacation. The jingle used as the attention-getter is 
utic-r nonsense, hut it may be in the right groove for salesmen, who 
usually rc-sent anything “inspirational” from the home office. 
Nolic-cs loo, lhat Ihe Star ffiekers again in the last sentence. 


I)('ar Slim: 

]VlaylK‘ you have Iioard this jingle before, but here goes: 

vSahl th(* busy young salesman, “Now why 
('an’t r look in my car with my eye? 

I’m sure I (*ouhl do it if 1 set rny mind to it, 

For you never eaii tell 'til you try." 

Fbue’s the point: Del Ib*own is away this month for a little 
vacalion. While he is gone, w<‘ are working harder than ever 
to hav(' the Sal<\s (hirve show a big hump for June, just to prove 
to l)(‘l that his helpers ('AN keep things going. Every member 
of this <h‘partm(‘nt fully realizes that you and the rest of the 
salesiiKMi <h‘ternnne whether or not the (*urve goes down, stays 
l(‘vel, or goes ui) so I arn making this personal appeal to you to 
hel|) us make June one of our biggest months. 

I supj)ose r could write a paragraph or two of “inspirational 
stuff,” but I know it isn’t needed. You know' your problems 
better than I; you know why this prospeet and that prospect got 
away, so you see, there is really nothing for me to say about 
your methods. 

I do think that you will help us, here in the sales department, 
to make June a big month. No special y)rizes except bigger com¬ 
mission eluH'ks are offered, so all I can ask is—will you please put 
forth a little extra effort, and send in three or four extra contracts 
before July 1? 

Don't get the impression that we think you are not doing your 
best. But if you can put on a little more steam, and get a little 
more lousiness than you w'oiild ordinarily, then please send those 
extra eontraets to me i)ersonally. 

You know, “you never can tell ’til you try!" 

Sincerely, 

Touching the *"‘soft ,spot.^^ Earlier in this section, we saw how vari¬ 
ous appeals may be used to influence reader-response. Moreover, 
we agreed that no two individuals are likely to react in exactly the 
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same way to the same appeal. Thus, the letter-writer considers 
each reader as a separate problem, and seeks a point of vulnerability 
—a soft spot—which might be entirely different if lie were writing 
to someone else. 

When the soft spot is known, the logical place to begin talking 
about it is in the Star, otherwise you may play your ace too late— 
after the reader has pushed the letter aside. To list all of the spe¬ 
cial interests to which various individuals may give attention is im¬ 
possible, but you know the wide range they cover—sports, one of 
the sciences, collectors’ items, any of the arts, dogs, horses, amateur 
theatricals, gardening, and all the many others. Sometimes the 
weakness, if it can be called that, may be the love of gin-rummy, or 
beautiful women, or even the desire to be the best dressed man in 
the club, but whatever it may be, a reference to it can be the open¬ 
ing wedge for a successful letter. To be sure, this reference must 
be made in good taste, and not appear as a blatant attempt to 
curry favor, but when that requirement is met, there can be no 
wrong in talking to the reader about the one thing in which he is 
said to be the most interested. And thus many a strong Star is 
developed. 

Doii't expose your hand too soon. Remember the purpose of the 
Star—the one thing it is supposed to do—to capture favorable 
attention. This is a separate job, quite apart from what must be 
accomplished later. It is a good Star when the reader is sufficiently 
interested to continue, but it is not expected so soon in the letter 
tliat the reader is in the mood for immediate action. That comes 
later, when the reasons to increase interest have been offered in the 
Chain. By then, the reader should be ready for action, but seldom 
before. 

With these facts in mind, you can realize the danger of exposing 
the real purpose of the letter before interest has been deepened, or 
desire created. Especially is this true when the reader is asked to 
buy something he had not thought of buying, or to give of his time 
to a cause in which he has had no previous interest. By letting the 
cat out of the bag too quickly, the reader is put on guard and be¬ 
comes much harder to persuade. He knows what you want, and 
the chances are he will either stop, or continue in a negative mood. 

For example, a book house begins a letter in the following very 
dull and revealing way: 

Announcing the Publication of-’s 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Here is an eminently practical text which includes quantities of 
new information not contained in any other book. 
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In the very first sentence, the purpose of the letter is made known. 
If directed only to a list of people who buy everything published 
about i)ubli(‘ speaking, perhaps no harm has been done. But an3'- 
<»ne else Avoidd know immediately that he is about to be asked to 
buy a book—and he knoAVs that before anything has been said to 
make him watU llie book. The letter defies the principle of letter 
eary)entry Avhieh says that the reader must be led progressively from 
A r i'EN'l ION to iNTEUEST to DESIRE to ACTION, and the 
steps must Jiol be taken in any other order. 

More cats out of the hag too soon. Many, many business letters are 
wasted because tliey suggest action before the reader is 'jrrepared for 
it th<‘y go to the wastebasket for this one reason, although in other 
res|M-ets the jwoposition may be inviting and the arguments con¬ 
vincing. 'I'lie letters from Avhieh the following Stars Avere taken are 
not at all bad Avhen the whole of them is Auew'ed, but the cat came 
out of tlu“ bag too early. In many a case, the reader must liaA^e 
stoj)|)<‘<l before he read all the fine reasons Avhich might have ap¬ 
pealed to him had he oidy been approached less abruptly. 

IVh»‘n yon buy the poli<‘y I am going to tell you about, your 
\v()rries about old age are “gone with the Avind.” 

(Oh, oh—trying t<t sell insurance! My good friend, Mr. Waste- 
Paper Basket, here’s something for you.) 


Maj' I suggest to you the eonvenienee of a standing order for 
our country sausage and hickory-smoked bacon? 

('I'lianks for the suggestion, but no sale. It costs too much to 
buy food by mail.) 


May AA-e send you, at our risk and expense, a get-aequainted ship¬ 
ment of the most distinctive an<l most delicious food products 
that, ever grac-ed your table? 

(“.\t our risk and ex{K»n.se"-- .some catch in that. What’s he 
talking about anyAvay —“food pnKluets’’ take in a lot of terri¬ 
tory. No, my friend, you may not send me.) 

Sliidj’ the letter on page 14.5. Had it been delivered to j^our 
office or home, vou might ha\^e stopped reading after the seven 
words -“May I send you AT MY EXPENSE.” From the letter¬ 
head. and that get-aAA'a.y, a’ou Avould have immediatel}" knoAvn that 
somebod.v Avas about to “put the bee on a'ou” to buy maple sj'rup. 
M ay'be y’ou don’t care for maj)le syrup, but the chances arc a'ou do. 
IIoAveA-er, you don't buy just am' brand Avithout logical reasons. 
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MAFUSSYMIPCa 

BARRE. VERMONT 


Dear Friends 


Get-Acqualntad tlna« 1939 



U&j I send you AT UY EXPSNSS - - 

.. a tempting ON APPROVAL Assortment of my delicious, 100/S Pure, Vermont 
Maple Sweets — the same delicious kind «a feast on here in VemontT Sealed and 
certified "Grade A" by the State of Vormont — Just think of the luscious maple 
flavor that means for you and your folks! 

Yes, your mouth waters the moment yon get this true>Uaple aroma. If you have 
never tasted anything but the kind you get in stores, there's a real treat awaiting 
you. You'll smack your lips over the wonderful maple flavor - you'll beam with de* 
light when you offer them to your friends. 

Take my "Grade A" Maple Syrup, for instance. Your first taste will convince 
you that here is finer, different, more delicious Maple Syrup than any you have ever 
known. I have to boil down a whole barrel of the choicest now-run Maple sap to pro¬ 
duce one gallon of my Maple Syrup for you. That's how pure and true It is! 

You'll be delighted when you see my firm, smooth Maple Sugar and taste its tree- 
fresh flavor. You'll like the way my rich Maple Cream^ Just melts in your mouth — 
the way my appetizing Maple Leaf Candy stays sweet n* satisfying -- the way roy Get- 
Acquainted Assortment of these 4 delicious Maple Sweets pleases all your folks. I am 

going to send this assortment to you — on approval — for you and your family to 

try at my expense. 

But, there's Just one thing — I don't want to r nd it without first getting 
your permission. You can grant that in a moment. Just fill in the Get-Acquainted 
Insert enclosed. This wonderful Assortment of Maple Products will be sent you at 
once. Try them, see how delicious thoy are. Then decide. If my Maple Products have 
not sold tnemselves to you a dozen times over, send back the unused portions at my 
expense. If you keep them, send me only #3.65 in full payment. That’s fair, isn't 
it! All right - 

Pill in your insert and order blank now and mall them promptly. Your shipment 
will be made the day I receive your order. No need to remind you you're in for a 

rare old Vermont treat — I'll be looking to from y^soon. 


Be sure you read about all my Mapa^Sweets Iri^ the enclosed 
folder. Then you may want to have me send Gift Packages 
(with your card or a apooial Gift card enclosed) to your 
friends and relatives. Include their names and addresses 
with the selections you make for each on the order blank - 
enclose your check - I'll guarantee to please them or your 
money back. 



Turpose of This Sales Letter Revealed Too Soon" 


Perhaps they are presented in the letter, but the question was 
popped before you got to them. It would be a pity if the sale were 
killed before the Chain had an opportunity to do its job. That^s 
what often happens when the cat jumps out of the bag the moment 
one begins to read. 

There are some good, persuasive points in the letter, if you go 
far enough to reach them. 
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“100% pure—certified by State of ^ ermont! 

“You’ll smack your lips over the wonderful flavor.’ 

“I have to boil a whole barrel of sap to produce one gallon for 

you.’’ 

“And taste its tree-fresh flavor!’ 

“Rich Maple Cream just melts in your mouth! 

“Stays sweet n satisfying!” 

“You’re in for a rare old Vermont treat.” 

Although a lilth^ flamboyant, the language of this letter does set 
up pleasant incmtal images. A profitable percentage of those who 
gol to th(‘ Hook miglit be softened to the point of signing the order 
blank. That is why it secmis a pity that some of the prospects 
should have be(m lost after the first seven words. Not only do they 
giv(‘ away tlu^ purpose of Lhe letter too soon, but they are badly 
shop-worn. 'l\>o many attempts to sell by direct mail begin in the 
sanu‘ old way—“May we send you at our expense.^” 

What would you say is the most interesting fact in the whole 
l(d((M-.^ If one does stand out above the rest, it might very well be 
made into a good Star, one that would capture attention without 
telling loo much. “I have to boil down a whole barrel of the 
ehoiecvst new-run Maph' sa[) to jmxluce one gallon of my Ma])le 
Syrup for you.” Now lluTe is something to stir the imagination. 
Why couldn’t the Star b<*: “(.’an you imagine a maple syrup so pure 
that it takes a barrel of saj) to make one gallon?’’ Or, if that’s too 
sp(‘eifie, {)erhaps: “John Hates had some friends over for breakfast 
llu‘ other morning—you should have heard them smack their lips.” 
That might make the readcM- wonder, “What made them smack their 
lips?” and then read on to find out. 

Ui'inember this point about the Star —doiit let the cat out of the 
hag too soon. It is a costly mistake often made by letter-writers, 
but now you know Ix'tter. He sure to avoid this trap. Keep the 
rt'ader giu^ssing. (’uriosity breeds interest. Get him ready for 
action before you ask for it. 

Hoir to start rontine letters. Even though the job is simple, as 
when no reply is expected or no particidar problem involved, it is 
still worth while to start a routine letter in a natural and interesting 
manner. This tends to be accomplished when the writer forgets 
any false ideas about the “dignity of business,” and just sits dowm 
to talk to his reader as if they were both in the same room. How¬ 
ever, there are a few little tricks of the trade, used by the best 
letter-carpenters, and you should know them. 
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First. Make the opening sentence short—just as your greeting 
would be if you met a friend on the street. If the previous corre¬ 
spondence has been pleasant, and yuu feel tliat yoa know the writer 
in a personal way, you can go so far as to say “Hello, Mr. Gordon” 
. . . “Good morning, Mr. Gordon” ... or any otlier natural 
thing you might use in speech. Even if the relationship is some¬ 
what formal, or there have been no previous letters, you can still 
start “free and easy” with such sentences as, 

“You are right, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Thank you for writing about the bill, Mr. Doc.” 

“I am sorry, Mr. Black, that wc let you down.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Barton, you can have the map,” 

“Good news for you, Mr. Sickle!” 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Fisher, we’ll exchange the lamp.” 

The trick is to just start talking, as if the letter you are answering 
had been spoken, and you are now taking your turn in the conversa¬ 
tion. This does away wilh the foolish practice, so often encountered 
in business letters, of rehashing what the oilier party has said be¬ 
fore getting down to the reply. Why say to Mrs. Fisher, “We 
have received your letter of the 15th, in wliich you inform us that 
the lamp recently shipped to you was damaged in transit”? What 
a lot of nonsense that would be. Mrs. Fisher knotes that you re¬ 
ceived her letter, else you could not be answering it. She cares not 
on what date it was written. She knotvs the lamp was damaged in 
transit or some place. What she wants you to tell her is that the 
lamp will be exchanged for a new one. 

There is not the slightest reason for a preface in a routine busi¬ 
ness reply letter, as there is in playing a bit of music, when you 
might first strike a few chords. Don’t waste any time telling what 
you are going to say, or referring to what the other fellow has al¬ 
ready said. Just BEGIN. 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of March 8th, relative to John Doe’s application for 
employment, shall now claim my attention. 

From my personal knowledge of this young man, I am inclined 
to believe he will be fully competent if given a job within the 
limits of his capacity. 


A pretty kettle of fish, isn’t it? Why didn’t the politician who 
wrote the letter omit the first paragraph, and simply say, “tVom 
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u l.al I know about John Doe. I think he will make good in your 
(onipany”? Rut no, wc forget that politicians are not as a rule so 

hi raighi forward. • i ..x i 

Sccoud. Personalize the opening .sentence of the routine letter by 

i/u hiding. when po.ssible, the name of the reader. This is perfectly 
.fli right (‘\'en for the first letter-c-ontact. There is no discourtesy 
i:i the use of a person’s name—in fact, it is more of a compliment. 
People rather like to hear their names pronounced, or to see them 
in priitl. Tl makes them feel important, and the use of the name 
in lli(“ oiM'iiing scuifence .seems to put the letter on a conversational 
hli.sis. 

W'ilh lliis tip, tluTc iniKst one caution. Do not overdo the 
pr;K li( (‘. In a sliort hotter of two or three paragraphs, one use of 
I Id- r(‘a(l(‘r\s name is sufficient. In a longer letter, of one full page 
(»!• more, llu‘ name miglit a])pear two or three times—but not any 
laon-. Wlnai ovenloiuN th(‘ letter sounds flippant and too familiar. 

Tlu-n' are times, of course, when the name cannot be used at ail. 
A complain! from a woman who signs herself as Inez Goode, wwild 
Im OIK' of lh(‘ ('xee])lions. Is Inez married or single? Not knowing 
wIk-IIkt Io call h(‘r ‘‘Miss’’ or “Mrs.,” you would have to cornpro- 
■ by using lu'ither. 

ThinI, r.s(‘ a positi^'e and pleasant word or phrase to launch this 
(ii .>( s('iib‘ne(‘. (lO as far as you possibly can in agreeing with what 
I Ik- iT'ader ha.s said in his letter to you. This is especially impor- 
Liiil in adjustment letters. Keep the bad news out of the first 
[».iragraph. Hegin with 


Right you are, Mr. Underwood, 

Your letter is appreciated. Miss Garner, 
^Vs, ^Nliss Jones, we understand perfectly. 
Thanks a lot, Mr. Wilcox, 

\On are very patient, Mrs. Gardner, 

^\)U c-an count on us, Mrs. Chapman, 
Everything is okay, Mr. Bates, 


<»r any oIIkt appropriate statement that may start a reaction of 
goodwill in the reader’s mind. To be sure, if a request is to be re¬ 
fused later on, the opening sent<‘nce can hardly be, “You are abso- 
lutt-ly right. Doctor Long,” but the sting could be lessened with, 
“^ou have been so frank and fair in giving us your point of view% 
Do(*tor Long, that we are encouraged to put our cards face-up on 
the table in the same friendly spirit.” 

I se these three simple devices to i)ersonalize the first paragraphs 
of your own routine letters. You will be surprised and happy to 
see how they help to smooth the rough spots in human relations. 
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and give what you write a warmth which may have been lacking. 

So much for the more common ways of getting attention at the 
start of a business letter—the “How’’ of the Star. Here they are 
in final review: 


1. Refe renee to a previous contact 
“Who, What, When, Where, Why” 

3. A question 

4. An interesting fact 

5. A good story 

C. Use of a famous name 

7. An interesting quotation 

8. Touching a “soft spot” 

9. Personalization. 

Tliere remains one other method—more spectacular—which de* 
serves separate consideration. We will now see what it is. 

4. Showmanship to Win Attention 

The dramatized business letter. Somebody once said that all th^ 
world loves a parade. This is usually true, although there are some 
who sit unmoved in their offices as the bands march in the street 
below. However, tliey are likely to satisfy their thirst for some¬ 
thing different by watching every W^ednesday night the grotesque 
grunts and growls of a wrestling match, by proudly wearing the 
colorful regalia of their lodge, or just by the selection of a particu¬ 
larly outspoken suit or overcoat. 

This love for anything out of the groove may simply be the 
fighting back of the human race against the monotony of everyday 
(‘xistence, but the psychologists know best if that is true. At least, 
tliere can be no doubt that the average man likes a “show” and 
anything out of the ordinary quickly grabs his attention. This 
fact is well recognized by the “bigwigs” in sales and advertising, 
and among them there seems to be eternal competition to see who 
can turn the most somersaults. This is not said in a spirit of 
criticism, for if one makes his bread and butter by influencing 
human behavior, he must cater to the whims of his prospects and 
customers. 

Certainly, we know that a dramatized business letter, if the idea 
is really clever and interesting, may often out-pull one of the more 
conventional variety. This has been proved many times by actual 
test and comparison, so that no matter what our personal opinion 
may be, we cannot afford to overlook or scorn a device which has 
made many a letter an outstanding producer. Like every other 
idea or method used in business correspondence, the so-called 
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“stunt” letter can be very sweet or very sour depending on the 
quality of tlie idea and how deftly it is carried out. Ihe letter- 
inan who dares the unusual is always under fire. If the idea clicks 

great aiirilaiise! If it doesn’t click—great derision! This, it 
would st'ein. slioidd be a sobering thought for those who go in foi 
shownianshii). hut there are .still many who run amuck with ideas 
more .sliqiid than elever, more likely to harm than to help. 

But, perhap.s you are asking—“What is a dramatized letter?” 
VN'ell, it is one in which an idea or thought is given special prominence 
by .some illustrative or mechanical device which would not be used 
in tiu- ordinary busine.s.s letter typed in the usual way on the usual 
(•ompiiiiy l(‘l 

Xo rvldiion hrfwecu cod and effectiveness^. There is no end to the 
lorins (li(‘ sf)(‘( iid tr(‘utiiient may take in a dramatized letter. The 
i(i(‘a may he (jiiile simjile and inexpensive, or it may be very elabo- 
rat(' an<l eoslly. (hiriously enough, tJiere seems to be no relation¬ 
ship h(‘t\v(‘(‘n cost and efVeeiiveness, as you might mail a dozen sales 
or < ()II(‘( li<)n lettiTs, one each month for a year, and discover that 
l.h<‘ on(‘ whieli cost the least oiit-pnlled all the others. The premium 
(h‘peiids on the orif/lnalih/ of tlie ‘‘stunt’' used and on how aptly it 
Ills lh(^ main pur])ose of tlie letter, 7iot on what a big show it may 
make. 

On the next two pages are dramatized letters used by The 
llylander Company of Chicago. One is so simple that practically 
no <‘xtra (wpense was involved. The other gets away from the 
H'gular conifiaiiy letterhead, and of course tlie postage stamp in the 
man's hand was an extra expense. 

Both of these Rylander letters were two-color jobs, although this 
does not show in the reproduction. The second color was red— 
always strong in attracting attention. Only the line was red in the 
(irst hotter; in tlie second, all parts were red except the typing. 
Neither could be called elaborate, but both were successful as 
business-builders. 

l .sr of *\jad(jeC to illustrate 'point. Many of the dramatized let¬ 
ters that you encounter are made more expensive by the addition of 
some obj(‘ct, usually in miniature, which is supposed to gain extra 
attention, and usually does. This attention-pull decreases, how¬ 
ever, willi repetilion of the idea. The first time you received a 
Christmas letter with a miniature Santa Claus attached, it was an 
interesting experience. But if by now, as with most people, you 
have had a dozen or more Christmas letters with similar attach¬ 
ments, you are more repelled than thrilled. 

Some of these gadgets are so clumsily conceived and so far re¬ 
moved from tlie point of the letter that they fail the first, and all 
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LICK THE STAMPS, 


Frailey 



The other day a cloao friend of ours aeked, "Say, Juat what 
doeo your organization do? You say your buBlnesa la 'mall 
j advertising eervlcc’: Juat what doea that mean?" 

"That", we answered, "la a rather difficult queation. So many atepa are 
Involved In the handling of direot mall, and our service la ao cloeoly 
tailored to the needs of each Individual customer that there la almost 
no limit to the things we do. 


"When a firm like yours, for example, needs help In developing more buel* 
cess by mall - that's when we step Into the picture. 


"Often wc supply names and addreasea of likely proapecta - auggeat Ideaa 
for letters or mailing pieces, compoae the copy - and draft layouta for 
presenting the sales story. We produced the finished material by any one 
of several proceaBcs,..multigraph, mimeograph, planograph or letter preaa. 


"We servo many cuetomera on a strictly mechanical production basis. Mim¬ 
eographing is a big department with ua, and our modern equipment helps ua 
do unusually fine work, at a minimum of time and cost. We produce form 
letters that look like typing. We do typing of all kinds and handle mail¬ 
ings, (nail and large, with econcray and dispatch. 

"We even lick the stomps! 


'When you give us an order, you use the particular part of our highly 
skilled organization and modern machinery that your Job requlree. And 
you pay only for the time spent on your Job, That mskes for econony and 
efficiency and workmanship of high quality.'* 

That Is the Information we gave our friend...and we're passing it on to 
you with the thought that you may not have kjx>wn of the many servlcee we 
render. 


I hope you will find many wayo in «d)lch we can serve you throu^cut the 
coming months. Call us. Our number Is Franklin 

Sincerely yours, 


pcR;rr 



rylander coaapany 

wn^iKE 19 south wells ST. o CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


All Phonos 
FRAnlclin 
5 9 5 


I'liriT jiro two altacliTiieiits stuck to the paper with Scotch tape. 
How the letter got through the Post Office is a mystery. One 
of the attachments, as you would guess, is a nail about two inches 
long. The other is a miniature shovel about four inches long. 

The general effect of the idea is preposterous, and after the first 
sentence there is no more mention of the shovel or nail. 

Difficult to mail, clumsy to look at, no punch, no pull—another 
letter-idea gone wrong! 
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“Cigars are on us—we’ve a new addition to our family,” begins 
the second example. Stuck to the letter is a cigar, a match, and 
a piece of sandpaper. Everything so convenient! 

But, oh, what a cigar! An anemic-looking, thin slab of tobacco, 
wrapped in cellophane. 

Quite different from the good cigar, pac*ked in a strong little box, 
which came with a similar letter. 


A paragraph in the third letter reads: “People aren’t buying 
buggies any more—nor bustles—nor petticoats—nor corsets.” 

The message in the letter is good. It urges the reader to forget 
old-time methods, and sell the modern way. 

But my, my—what an attachment! 

At the top of the page are two rows of punched holes, and woven 
criss-cross in them is a corset string. The two ends, dangling 
out, are at least five feet long—the whole string must be about 
five yards. 

It seems to be a form letter, and no doubt a considerable number 
were mailed. To punch the holes and weave in the corset string 
would be quite a job. And what would be the effect on the 
reader who pulled the letter and the long string from the envelope? 

Good? That’s very doubtful. Corset strings and business some¬ 
how don’t seem to mix. 

Qitefiiions to be answered. When you feel the impulse to drama¬ 
tize a letter, and your idea includes an attachment to help catch the 
fancy of your reader, ask yourself these questions: (1) Will the 
reader be favorably impressed by what I am going to do, or will he 
make fun of it? . . . {%) Is the dramatization just for an attention- 
winner, or does it also give emphasis to the main purpose of my 
letter? ... (3) Is the idea original with me, or have I borrowed 
one with which the reader might already be familiar? ... (4) Is 
the idea practical, so that it can easily be prepared at not too great 
a cost, or is my enthusiasm over-shadowing my good judgment of 
results logically to be expected? ... (5) Can it be mailed? 

If your dramatized letter-idea can survive those questions, then 
no doubt it is a good one. Go ahead—use it. It pays to get off the 
old path now and then, and when you do, you may be pleasantly 
surprised to find how green is the grass. 

You could search far and wide and not find a better dramatized 
letter than the one used by the owner of The New Secretary, a letter 
shop in Chicago. And yet all that the idea required for each letter 
was a few inches of shoestring, clipped to the shop’s letterhead. 
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Dear Mr. Farrell: 

“What’s ah(»a(l.^” 

Busiri<\ss economists and political seers love the Phrase. It’s a 
siu;n«d to start j)re(licting. 

What’s gone by? 

'I'liat’s our signal. K()ur years ago when we started life the shoe- 
slnng you s('(' reprc'sfuitc'd our ca{)ital. lhat, and the firm belief 
that we had a usetul service to offer. 

Bemembering lOIi.S, it took a dash of courage to go ahead in the 
face of countless comments by others that it was “downright 

silly." 

Ft scMMMs a little silly to us now, but looking back at all that’s 
gon<‘ by, w('’re glad we were silly, because we were right. 

We were right because we DO have a service to offer that is 
usi'l'ul. IVople tell us so. It’s a dependable, reasonable, pains¬ 
taking service. 

Joining the “What’s ahead’’ gang, we can only tell you that this 
same si‘rvic(‘ will contiTuie. We’ve still got our original shoe¬ 
string (the on(‘ you’re getting is what radio people (‘all a reasonable 
I'acsiniiU') and with its aid, we are going to try hard to serve you 
Ix'tter than ever. 

'Fry us and see. 

Sincerely yours. 

The l(dt(M' is good, just plain on the sheet, but tlu' sight of the 
black sho(\string, clipped to one side, adds an additional wallop. 
'File idi'a was extn'inelA' simple, as good ideas always tend to be, 
but the “tit" with tiu' tbcuight of the letter was perfect. 

'File good hdtcM'-earpenter never place's so mueli dependence on 
a dramatic idea that he iiegh'cts the im])ortance of copy. In many 
of these stunt hdtea’s, the body text Avould stand alone if the show¬ 
manship were omit teal. It is seldom intended that the drama- 
lizatie)!! shoiilel carry the wdiole load, or even the larger part of it. 
Insteaiel it is i)ivsent to help win reade^r attention, to induce him to 
smile' e)r noel his head, aiul thus make the body of the letter do a 
bet tew je)b. 

Iinportance of the dramaiizatioii 2 :aries, Since each letter-problem 
is elistinct from all otliers, it is impossible to set forth any fixed 
rules lor elramatization, or to consider the importance of showman¬ 
ship as anything but relative. If the letter answers the questions 
asked a moment ago, it will quite likely succeed, but the drama¬ 
tization may vary from being only an attention-getter, consistent 
w ith the general purpose, to being the central idea around which 
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all of the copy revolves. Its importance rated high in the New 
Secretary letter about the shoestring, but in tlie following sales 
message, prepared by Advertising Manager D. M. Sweet for 
Successful Farming, the little bell only illustrates the story. 


Dear Mr. Kimball: 


Advertising, in one form or another, is a necessily for the life of 
business, not for just a month or a year—but always. 


One day a salesman seeking advertising for a local pa])cr called 
on the village grocer. He was surprised when the gray-haired 
proprietor said, “Nothing doing. I’ve been established fifty 
years, and I’ve never advertised.” 




Small * 
bell * 
fixed * 
here * 
on * 

string * 
* 


“What is that building on the hill.^” asked the sales¬ 
man. 

“The village church,” said the grocer. 

“Been there long?” asked the salesman. 

“About two hundred years.” 

“Well, they still ring the bell!” 


You must keep “ringing the bell” at customers’ doors year in 
and year out. And by no means forget that FARMERS rep¬ 
resent a vast, moneyed market that can bring you rich returns. 
. . . But it takes a FARM publication to reach the farm market 
and it takes SUCCESSFUL FARMING to reach QUALITY 
farmers. SUCCESSFUL FARMING concentrates more of its 
circulation in the world’s richest farming region—the “Heart”— 
than does any other farm magazine. That is where farmers are 
worth TWO'for ONE! 


Sincerely yours, 


You will agree that in Mr. Sweet^s letter the miniature bell had a 
small role to play. But when the curtain went up, the bell did help 
to get reader attention, and later it added a little reality to the 
story of the church-bell. Just how much—if at all—the miniature 
bell contributed to the pull of the letter, nobody could say. On 
Easter morning, Mrs. John Doe will wear a new hat—a very pretty 
hat. It will undoubtedly get plenty of attention, but how much 
will it increase Mrs. Doe’s popularity? Who could say? 

Nevertheless, it must be reasonable to assume that any illustra¬ 
tive idea in keeping with the theme of the letter, and helping to 
capture that important first-second attention, must be accorded 
some credit when the votes are counted. The following letter, 
which starts with a story not too good because of its age, might have 
been allowed to stand on its own legs, but the writer thought to add 
a little interest by fastening to the message a thin bag of oat kernels. 
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Again, the importance of this feature is not great, but it does serve 
to gain immediate attention when the reader pulls the letter from 
I lie envelope. 

J)(Nir .Mr. MrCVoa: 

. . . and tluni the horse died! 

'riiere was oiiee a farmer, who, in the interest of econ¬ 
omy, tri(*d sneakinpf away his horse’s rations one oat 
at a tim(\ When he took away the last oat, the horse 
di(*d of malnutrition. 

Diirin^^ this period of looking forward to better busi- 
iK'ss, it is more evident that a company must be fed sufficient 
capable employi'es, or it loses its “pep.” For low costs may not 
b(‘ economy if high standards arc broken down. 

'I'h<‘ National placement and replacement service is economy it- 
.s(‘If it eliminates all costs in securing capable employees. Eco¬ 
nomical of your time and temper, too, since wc send only those 
sidecled m<m and women who are actually qualified by experience, 
pcTsonality, and character to be in your employ. We make a 
hits If less of that. 

Of course, you know the successful applicant pays the charges 
lor our service. Ihit do you know that the fee we ask is the 
smallest in tin* city—in many instances less than half that charged 
(dsi'wliere? W<* think you will consider this important in these 
days wlimi one dollar must do the work of two. 

A 'phone call to Kingsley 4444 will cut your cost of employee 
selection . . . or use the enclosed convenience card; it requires 
no postage. 

Very truly yours, 

Von se<' that in both of the preceding letters, the gadgets only 
illushaie something said in the copy. The text, without the bell or 
the bag of oats, would be just as clearly understood by the readers. 
Similarly, in the ”Latz lA'tter” prepared for the Chesapeake 
Roofing Co. (page 157), the picture and the personalizing of the 
ri'ader's name in large type serve only to supplement the copy. 
Omil the reference to the j)icture in the last sentence, and the copy 
is still a complete message. This letter about leaking roofs, by the 
way, was ingeniously planned for delivery on a rainy day, the idea 
being that it would be received at a time when the reader and his 
wif(' might be having the experience illustrated in the picture. 

('onsider, also, the letters on pages 158-160. In all of them, the 
copy ttdls a complete story, and could be used without the drama¬ 
tization, but in each case, showmanship adds to the effectiveness of 
the job. 


* * 

* Bag * 

* of * 

* Oats * 

4 : 
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// MR. CKAWFORt? 
// DID yoUR ROOFLE/IK 
V/^L^ Nl^HT? 


AFTER YESTERDAY'S R-A-I-N....• 

UR. CRAVFORD 

... did your ROOF LEAK? If It did, or if your roof V.*: not in 
first-class condition, N07J is the time to have it fixed Each 
succeeding storm will only make it worse - ceusc you moro 
trouble — more damago -- more expense 

don't be like the roan who couldn't fix his roof when it 
was raining and who said he didn't need to fix it when the 
weather was nice 

.. • let us look your roof over K-O-H? end give you an estimate 
for putting it in tip-top condition -- make your roof worry- 
proof, damage-proof, expense-proof, for years to come We 
know we can please you -- and your pvtrse! 

.... just telephone us now, or mail back the enclosed card 
TODAY -- no postage necessory Don't have the experience 
shewn in the picture 


yours for a GOOD ROOF, 

Chesapeake Roofing Company 


P. S. The FHA loan plan makes it easy for you to have thkt 
new roof put on right now and pay for it in tmall, monthly 
payments Let us show you samples of beautiful Certain-teed 
Shingles, "Millerized" for extra years of long life, and ex¬ 
plain how simple it will be to have the work done now. Mail 
the card today 


CHESAPEAKE AOOHNG CO. 
V780-82 R«i»Ur»town Aewd 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Thon* Liberty S675 • 5676 


Held for Mailing After Heavy Rains 


In the Hart Schaffner & Marx letter, used by Wolff's in St. Louis, 
nothing is said about the stamps of Peru, Chile, Australia, and the 
United States, but they help immensely to sharpen the description 
of how each of those nations contributes to the making of a ‘‘Rare- 
pack” coat. In the second H. S. & M. letter, used by dealer Baskin 
in Chicago, the story used for the Star would stand alone, but the 
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TikANDOUVE 8T.LO(ni.MO. 


Four countrloo furnlnh the hair fibers that go into 
that famed-for-lu.xury coat — Raropack by Hart Schaffner St Uarxt 

<r— Peru sonda fibers from her native alpaca... 
j I and thoae give Rarepack Its soft, rich, | 

^ 5 luxurious feel. | 

{ 

Chile furnishes prized guanaco yarns... { 

and from these Rarepack gets its luster. 

Aiistrall a end Amorl ca provide deep, thick - ^ 

J wool which glvos Rarepack log-fire warmth H If 

? \ on tho coldest days. |cst.mp) | 

I _ I United States supplies mohair from the I < 

mohair that gives Rarepack its durability. 

...and when these four types of fibers get together the result 
Is one of the raoet amazing coats you’ve ever had on. 

Rarepack is an exclusive fabric - it’s not "Just 
another” hair-type coat. It has 25,184 hair fibers to every 
Inch...and because they're packed together so tightly Rarepack 
will wear and wear and have plenty of stamina left long after 
most ooats of this kind are ready to be discarded. 

Rarepack’6 been designed to take wild weather, mild 
weather and In-betwocn weather right in stride. And because of 
Rarepack*8 scientific construction there’s rot a wrinkle in 
rackful of these remarkable coats! 

Does Rarepack sound expensive to you? That’s where 
you’ll he pleasantly surprised. The price le only |4^. 


hoi-soshoo (a miniature one attached to the page) commands instant 
alti'iition, and thus helps the eflPectiveness of the copy. 

In a similar way, there is no reason why the drawing of the open 
eye in the Beauty Shop letter could not have been omitted—except 
that it does got special attention and makes the first impression all 
the more interesting. 

Letters where the ''stiuW V^ays first fiddle. There are many ways 
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"For want of a 
lost." 

Remember that 
one horse vms minus one 
a battle? 



shoe, the horse was 


old story? Hov; because 
shoe a vvhole army loot 


It illustrates the importanco cf seemingly si.’.all details. 
And it's the painstalring attention Hart Cciiaffncr & Marx pays to 
such details that's made their Triple Tost Woi'ctcd suit one of 
the best suits in the country today I 

For Triple Test is actually created to stand up under the 
throe, tests mo.st important in the minds of the majority of men 
when they're ready to buy a suit of clothes. The suit must wear... 
it must be a good value for the money.. .and it must be styled right. 

Triple Tost bats 10005^ in all three of these leagues... 
because Triple Tost is subjected to scores of rigid tocts before 
it is ever allowed to carry tho Triple Test label. 

But v/e're not going to go into a long description about 
the details that go into the mailing of this famous suit of ours! 
They all add up to the sum total of one whale of a good value - • 
in authentic style (alvvayo smart, never extreme^ in money-saving 
upkeep (Triple Tost has what it takus to hold-its shape and press) - 
in topnotch service (here's a suit that really wears like iron). 

We have a number of Triple Test Worsteds in tho jiatterns 

and colors we're sure you'll like. May we shov/ them to you? 




Thoir price? Only $35.00! 


Cordially yours 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX CLOTHES 


to classify dramatized letters. One is to place them in two groups 
—letters similar to the above where the dramatization merely in¬ 
creases interest, and those in which it is woven into the copy, so 
that it could not possibly be omitted. For the second type, we 
may begin with a clever idea used by the circulation manager of 
A»/e magazine. The letter is dated March 4, and is typed on the 
hack of the March 7 issue cover. The copy explains itself. 
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AN EYE OPENER 


That'3 Just what we have for you. Since you last pftld us A 
visit, we have completely remodeled and modernized our beauty 
salon. It is really something to seel 

You'll love our new individual booths, so arranged and equipped 
that you auiy bo entirely secluded during the washing and drying 
process. As for equipment, wo have added several thousand 
dollars worth of the latest and most exclusive models. What 

they won't do - well, you Juat couldn't name it - a new 

electrolysis machine to remove those hairs you've fussed so 
about; a new permanent waving machine that you will no longer 
have to dread, because there Is no heat connected with it. 

In fact, the entire salon is air conditioned. 

As for our operators, we've added to our staff Monsieur Couline, 
who holds first place as a hair stylist. If you aren't 
entirely satisfied with the way you're wearing your hair, »hy 
don't you drop in and let Monslovur Coullne try something new 
with it? In a few minutes, he will be able to design a lovely 
new coiffure especially suited to your personality — and to 
yoiurs alone. 

Or our masseuse — she's one of the best. You'd feel so 
relaxed and peaceful Just lying there and letting her smooth away 
all your cares and worries — quiet, soothing, and oh so 
good for you. 

And then we have a make-up expert. She can try new shades of 
powder to sviit your complexion and blend the make-up to harmonise 
with your natural coloring. For two weeks only, this special 
service will be provided free to all our former patrons. 

Come in and see with your own eyes all the max^ advantages we 
offer you. 


Till sorry- 

Sorry that I cairt send you more than the cover of this week’s 
LIFE (because your subscription has expired) . . . 

Sorry that you are going to miss seeing all the exciting, important 
news stories pictured in this issue . . . 

But let me send you all of LIFE next week. 

I will gladly pay the Air Mail postage on the enclosed renewal 
rard to save your missing another w^ek of LIFE. 
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Sign the card and mail it today—and I will re-enter your sub¬ 
scription without a break. 

Cordially, 


You can imagine the reaction of the subscriber. Because the 
“joke’s on him,” he might smile and hasten to sign tlie card. To he 
sure, there is also the chance he might be the kind who only enjoys 
a joke on somebody else, so that the unusual approach would anger 
rather than please him. The important question is, would that 
dramatized letter, mailed to a large number of delinquent sub¬ 
scribers, bring more of them back than would a more conventional 
reminder? Yes, absolutely. It must have done so. However, 
good as the idea may be, it c«annot continue to pidl forever. Ideas 
lose power as the^’ are copied, until eventually they are worthless. 

Scweral years ago a most unusual eye-catcher went from Mandel 
Brotlu'rs to their lady customers. The things talked about are not 
for business men, but you can guess how many “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” 
must have been heard among the women. 

The gadget used as the theme of the letter is a miniature pair of 
scissors attached to the page with a narrow strip of Scotch tape. 
The blades are slightly open, and are supposed to suggest two legs. 
The comparison is continued by the two round handles, which in a 
vague way complete the figure. Here’s the letter: 


Dear Mrs, (Cahill: 

Presenting 
the newest 

“SCISSORS’ 

SILHOUETTE 



Inspired by 
Schiaparelli, 
and adapted 
in Formfit 
Foundations 


You'll cut a pretty new figure this spring. Bustline high and 
separated . . . waist nipped to a shadow . . . skirts wide and 
flaring! You’ll find your silhouette will look for all the world 
like a “scissors.” 


To help you achieve this “scissors” silhouette, Schiaparelli has 
conceived a new laced-in waist for Formfit foundations . . . that 
holds your breasts high and separated . . . then laces down the 
front to take inches off your waist . . , and with utmost possible 
comfort. 


This Formfit foundation is priced at just $10 and is but one of 
the many we are featuring during Formfit Week. New Formfit 
styles for every type figure are being modeled in our Corset Salon 
this week, February 20 to 25, and we want you tc come and see 
them. 
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Our corset experts will be happy to show you just how these new 
foundations will flatter your figure. 

Cordially yours. 

Enclosing a stamp to increase the chance of a reply is one of the 
oldest devices, still going strong, in the letter-world. That the pull 
is strengthened, no one can doubt. It doesn’t seem honest to keep 
a stamp, so most people feel an obligation to do something with it. 
The following letter, signed by TIME Credit Manager Charles 
Mason, dramatizes the use of the stamp and makes it play the lead¬ 
ing role. 

Dear New Subseriber: 

‘M()n(\s of fhnghaniton—he pays the freight.'’ * 

"I'liiis, some fifty years ago, proclaimed Jones’ Scale \^"orks at 
Ihngliamtoii, New York, to its prospective customers. 

W(‘ know you want to pay the enclosed bill promptly—that you 
like to keep small bills oif your desk and out of your morning’s 
mail. 

So here is the freight—prepaid—in anticipation of your willing¬ 
ness to mail your remittance today. 


(Stamp) 


With thanks for your promptness and for your interest in TIME. 

Cordially, 

* 'Fliis slogan did not originate with one of the great mail order 
houses as is popularly believed. 

Even a couple of aspirin tablets can be made the heroes of a sales 
letter. The brand used is Bayer’s—one of the widely advertised 
brands. The tablets are enclosed in a neatly imprinted, trans¬ 
parent envelope which seems to have been furnished by the Bayer 
( ompany. Because of their prestige and utility value they could 
not fail to arouse favorable and quick attention. The letter was 
sent to credit managers by The Credit Clearing House Adjustment 
Corporation. 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

’Tis widely advertised that should you be smitten with a head¬ 
ache, aspirins will relieve it. Two are enclosed. 

But should that headache be the result of trouble with collec¬ 
tions, then I unreservedly recommend ou^ service—especially if 
you want to clear any old claims, hanging over from previous 
years. 

For best results on “headache accounts,’" I prescribe the follow¬ 
ing treatment: At the very first symptom of an account turning 
sour, GET IN TOUCH WITH US - our remedy consists of 
mail and male persuasion. It’s potent! 

First, we send an ingenious PRESTIGE or FREE DEMAND 
LETTER—it commands respect—and usually collects a sub¬ 
stantial number of claims right off. If your account is reluctant, 
we send a trained expert—an adjuster skilled in winning respect, 
adroit in selling the idea of honoring obligations, practiced in the 
art of holding goodwill. 

You’ll find our Service penetrating the most inaccessible places, 
liquidating the most complex situations, freeing your frozen 
accounts. 

Yes, for “headaches,” Bayer and Credit Clearing each is pre¬ 
eminent in its field. Acid test of Experience proves it. We’ve 
never lost a patient. 

Have your bookkeeper draw up a list of “Past Dues” for us. If 
we don’t collect, you don’t pay. If our PRESTIGE or FREE 
DEMAND LETTER collects, you don’t pay. If we collect 
with Personal Service, the fee’s moderate. 

You’ve everything to WIN—nothing to lose. Just try us. 

Clinically yours. 

The copy in that letter is above average—it shows the hand of a 
skilled “carpenter.” The aspirin tablets are cleverly used to gain 
attention and are woven throughout the fabric of thought. The 
letter should have done a good job. 

Use of showmanship to sample the product. Among the very best 
of the dramatized letters used in business are those which manage 
to sample the company product, or some part of it. As all sales¬ 
men know, there is no better way to arouse interest in a prospect 
than to get the thing being sold in his hands. The/eeZ of an object 
creates a sense of possession. This is just plain sales psychology, 
which can sometimes be applied in a written contact as effectively 
as in an oral one. 

In a sales letter used by the Badger Paper Mills in Wisconsin, 
attention is called to a sizable little piece of spruce, enclosed in a 
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<^\iiss\no bag attached to the top of the page. ‘‘The paper on which 
this lelt<'r is written was once a chip like the one above. It is a 
l)i(‘C(‘ of 100% American Northern Spruce, from which our Ta-Non- 
Ka Bond is made. The exclusive use of spruce fibre is one reason 
for 4 a-Non-lva’s greater strength, higlier wliite, and . . 

4'h\is, the reader lias for his inspection, not only a sample of the 
Bond l)(*ing sold, but also a piece of the wood from which it is made. 
I'his is a simph' but interesting demonstration, and certain to help 
lh(‘ h‘lter do its job. 




COMMERCIAL 

ILLUSTRATIVE 
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Some companies are more favored than others in tlieir ability to 
let a letter carry a sample of their ei'aftsmansliip. Eor example, the 
Stacller Studios, commercial photographers, had no problem in 
planning the two letters reproduced here. Both disphiy samples. 
Furthermore, they were able to add a litde sex allure which, right 
or wrong, never seems to fail in winning masculine attention. One 
chance was taken, however, in using the pi.oto of the little girl 
whistling in the rain—the reader could concentrate on the picture, 
anti forget the letter. 




6 2 E. LAKE ST. 
>322 S WABASH AVE 


TWO COMPinELT EQUirWi) STUDWS fM THI WODUCTIOW Of COMUMCm />>ID CMmTgfft WOIOCWHSl 



gcncrai. orriccB 

•2 EAST LAKE STNEfV 
Att AMONC* CEWtaaa IA*D 
C M ♦ C A O' O 


fOLKS, HERE'S AITOIHER PUZZLE - - - 

We here alraady told you lo the preceding letter* about our 
work. 

You know what we do - - that our plant, personrel and 
equipment are at your disposal# 



throe iron of $27,00. 
oounts for $29.00, 


Stadler can eolwe your 
photographic problems. 

Can you solve this one? 

Three men go to a hotel 
and take one room. They 
pay the desk olerk $30.00. 
for the room, eaoh man 
paying $10,00. After the 
men have gone to their 
room, the clerk discovers 
he has made a mistake and 
should have charged only 
$25,00, so ho gives the 
bellhop $5.00 to return 
to the three men. The 
bellhop decides to keep 
$2,00 and gives eaoh man 
back $1,00. This means 


that each man has paid 
$9,00 or a total for 
, The bellhop kept only $2,00 which ao» 
lHhat happened to the other dollar? 


If you oan't gat It - - write in for the solution. 

Yours very truly, 
3TADLER STUDIOS IlIC, 

R,T,Lar8entvs 


TELL IT AND SELL IT WITH STADLER PHOTOffPJiPBS 

Commereial Photost Illustrative: Reproduotiooe for: 

Interiors Exteriors Still life Paehlon Sales portfolio* Ihoto post oards 
Merchandise Copies Dramatic illustrations Gummed photolettes Mounted displays 
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A maalerpiece of "sampling." If letters written during the past 
I ell years w(*n' rated like Hollywood actors, one of the Oscars 
would surc'lv liave been awarded to tlie oriental rug sales presenta¬ 
tion pi(‘pared by Norman Foclit for importer Joseph M. Eways of 
Ih'ading, PiMinsylvam'a. In fact, if any letter could be called per¬ 
fect, this one would (closely approach that distinction. 

'I'o this letter are clipped two pieces of yarn—one rust and one 
l)lm‘. As the letter tells you, the rust sample is machine-spun, but 



0««r Ur. Jon«8: 

Just tvo little pieces of yarn >- but what an important story they tell 
you. 

Pull the ends of the rust yarn and notice hov the strands separate and 
fray easily. Now pull the blue yam and notice the difference — it 
will not frayl 

The rust yarn was spun by machine. The blue yarn was spun by hand in 
far off Persia. 

Genuine oriental rugs are made only with the hand spun yarn. The wool 
for this yarn comes from the backs of sheep which grace most of the year 
in the warm, sunny pastures of the lands acrosd the sea. It is the 
extra strength of this wool and the skill of the hand weaver which en¬ 
ables the genuine oriental rug to iiold its beauty for centuries. 

I would like you to see the exceptional oriental rug in my shop which 
was hand-woven so firmly that there are as many as 400 knots to the 
square inch, compared to 200 knots in the average oriental rug. 

I would like to show you some of the genuine Orientals which have Jour* 
neyed thousands of miles across ooecuiB and continents to reach my shop 
from far off lands. I can promise you one of the most pleasant half 
hours you have ever enjoyed, Just "talking rugs" ... telling ycu some 
of the truly romantic legends behind these rugs and shoving you the 
magnificent pieces which will add charm, distinotion and charaoter to 
your home. 

Of course, you will not be under the slightest obligation. Either stop 
at the store the next time you are down town or telephone 2-3446 for an 
evening appointment if you wish. 


Sincerely yours, 



RUGS RfPAIRED • CLEANED • STORED • PHONE 2-J44C 
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yarn like the blue is spun by hand ‘‘in far off Persia/' From this 
simple explanation, the whole letter develops, and at the end the 
reader emerges with a most interesting conception of the value of 
oriental rugs. Can’t you imagine the reader feeling the two 
samples, and seeing for himself how much stronger the one is than 
the other? Tliis is salesmanship at its best, and yc’i the idea back 
of the dramatization is so simple and inexpensive that it puts to 
shame some of the other far more elaborate attempts which you 
sec in this Handbook, and in the letters that cross your desk. 

Certainly, of the dramatized letters used iti tliis discussion, this 
one using two pieces of 3 ^arn wins the blue ribbon. 

Another good job of sampling is that used by Montgomery Ward 
in a letter sent out by store managers, presumably to customers who 
had previously purchased fishing equipment. Cli])ped to the page 
was a card which carried short pieces of two of the fishing lines sold 
by the company. Again, we see a very simple idea, although it 
must have been very interesting to those who got the letter. The 
copy is good, too. 

Hello there, Sportsman: 

You have heard fish stories a-plenty—but just absorb this little 
bit of news I’m CASTING your way, end ten to one you will 
find fishing a greater pleasure than ever. 

Guess I’ve a REEL yearning for that “Brotherhood of rod and 
line—and sky and stream that’s always fine.” Maybe, it is 
simply that OV Spring is in the air. 

But honestly, what’s more thrilling than to land one of those 
glistening, nimble trout or scrappy bass? Well, fisherman, you 
know that high-grade tackle will help do this, and that’s why 
I’m a little bit afraid of my own tackle. Noticed the other day 
my leaders were all stiff and dried out—a few of my lines beyond 
repair! Incidentally, how do you like these sample casting and 
fly lines? 

Oh, yes, another thing—our sporting goods salesmen and I have 
just looked over a new shipment of fishing tackle that we have 
on display. No kidding, it really looks good to me. W^hy not 
drop in some day this week and look it over? And if you don’t 
see what you want in our display. I’ll personally see that you 
get it direct from the manufacturer, at Ward’s usual low prices. 

DON’T FORGET—the fishing season will be in full swing soon, 
and you’ll be needing new tackle. 

MONTGOMERY WARD* 

Store Manager 

*lt is interesting to note that Montgomery Ward is one of the 
many companies that no longer uses the formal complimentary 
close, such as “Very truly yours.” See page 331 for a discussion 
of this point. 
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Story of the strange bedfellotvs. Another letter which rates in tJie 
snjxTior elass, alon^^ with tlie one about the two ])ieces of yarn, was 
mailed to owners of income property by a leading Chicago realtor, 
John Bowers. 'Jdie thought of this letter is dramatized by an 
amusing illustration. The reproduction of this picture will give 
you a rough idea of the original. On the head of “Waste” was 
pastefi hair of cotton fibre. The top of ‘‘Economy’s” head is half 
of a penny, held in f>lace by Scotch tape on the reverse side. The 
read(T would be sure to laugh at these “Strange Bedfellows.” 



Mr. Bedford: 

Wliil(‘ the Ivvo sleepers may make you smile, they represent a 
serious contrast often encountered in the management of the same 
incoiiH' pr<)pert>\ On the one side is WASTE; on the other, 
E(’()N()MV. Strange bedfellows, as you will agree! 

N(*vertheless, these two tellows may be at work in your own 
building right now—one seeking to < onserve, and the other to 
destroy, the income which should be yours. The fault is seldom 
the owner’s- he is usually too busy to check the management 
methods and policies -but day by day the devastation of income 
IS steadily taking place. 

Naturally, you are intere.sted in any e^ira income we could de¬ 
velop from your property. That we can put more profit in your 
po(*ket at the end of each fis<*al year, is no idle dream. Surely, 
what we have done for other owners, we can also do for you! 

In this, there is no black magic. Instead, we bring you more 
! twenty years of accumulated experience and study, and we 
know of no other path that leads to true economy. Over many 
years, the tenant turnover in our buildings has averaged less than 
ten percent the rent loss one-half of one percent. 

Ollur q/e-optm in the Frailey collection. Of course, you realize 
t he impossibility of hanging shark’s teeth, corset strings, wedding 
rings, or four-leaf clovers on tlie pages of a Handbook. Many 
dramatized letter-ideas simply defy rejiroduetion in book form. 
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However, here are a few brief descriptions that may stir your 
imagination. 

“THE POWER OF A SHARK’’ ... in big red letters, that 
is the caption of a letter used by the Wizard Company in St. Louis. 
Above the title is fixed a real shark’s tooth. The letter begins. 

The power of a shark is in its teeth. Nature keeps them sharp 
as you will find after examining the tooth attached. With teeth 
like this, a shark can sever a man's arm with one bite and a twist. 

The power of a shoe sale, too, is in the “teeth” that are put in 
it. The “teeth” are the “plus” that make the sale stick. Take 
Trimfoot—it’s a natural “plus” . . . 


“CONSIDER THE PEEP,’ MR. JONES” ... so starts a let¬ 
ter mailed by The Men’s Shop in West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Attached is a yellow cotton baby chick. The letter continues. 

Along about this time each year, we see lots of pictures of this 
little fellow popping out of a cracked shell, and taking his first 
“peep” at a new world. He’s a symbol of Easter, and he seems 
pretty happy about it. 

Same way with a fellow in a smart looking Spring suit—he’s a 
symbol of Easter too, and . . . 


“HERE’S A SHAMROCK” ... is the logical salutation which 
gets a Saint Patrick’s Day message off on the right foot. It was 
used by Leonard H. (Graves as a goodwill contact. The paper is 
green, and on it, over the typed letter, is the imprint of Mr. Graves’ 
right hand. In one corner is a Shamrock, over which is tied a 
miniature clay pipe. 

The letter isn’t long. You may read the whole of it. 

Here’s a Shamrock, Mr. McNulty, 
and my right hand goes with it. 

“Good Luck to You on Saint Patrick’s Day in the Morning!” 

My son overheard a conversation at school in which the “Luck 
of the Irish” was mentioned, so when I got home that night he 
asked: “Daddy, what made the Irish lucky?” 

“The luck of the Irish, son,” I said, “is due to the fact that they 
work hard, talk little, and always wear a Shamrock on Saint 
Patrick’s Day.” 

So today, I’ll be wearing a Shamrock and doing everything that 
a good Irishman is supposed to do on Saint Patrick’s Day, 

And I hope that you will wear the Shamrock, too, for I have a 
sneaking feeling that the “Luck of the Irish” is hovering near, 
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and that the wishes and plans which are uppermost in your mind 
will become a reality. 

Yours for a real 
Saint i^atrick’s Day, 

P. S. Ik'lieve it or not, one way to have “Irish Luck” on your 
mailing pioc(\s and letters is to have our Irish crowd WTite and 
produce them. 

“A FKATIIKR IN YOUR CAP, MRS. FOX’’ . . . tliat’s the 
l)c^;iririin^^ for a letter used by Kaufman’s, in Reading, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Atlaclied is a red feather about three inches long. The 
copy b(‘gins: 

P<‘rhaps you didn’t realize it, but all you owe us on your a(!- 
coijiit is a small biilance. 

^riiat certainly is a “feather in your cap,” as the saying goes. 

You can feel proud of the way in which you have handled this 
charg(‘ account, and your credit always will be A-1 at Kaufman’s. 

Ih'caus(^ of llie sinceix* effort to meet your payments regularly, 

I am v(‘ry happy lo extend a special courtesy to you. You can 
purchase any ad<litional furniture and . . . 

“KIVFR FISIIIN’S HFS1”’ . . . printed in large type, this is 
Ihe title of a letter used by the magazine, Down Beat. The letter¬ 
head rev<'als a plum|) old fell(nv% with pipe and rod. A red string 
(real) runs from the end of the rod to the lower right-hand corner 
of the page. On the down end, is tied a metal fish. To keep the 
string in place, both ends are clipped to the slieet. Says the letter: 

“According to Old Timer, ‘You got more chance of ketchin’ 
somt'lhin’ in a river, becus more fish see your bait.’ 

“Old Timer’s philosojdiy isn’t new to music advertising men, who 
also want to dangle their bait before the greatest number of 
I)rosj)ects. Th(*y'ro river fishermen, too. 

“Maybe that’s why Down Beat carried more ...” 


“OETONt; DO^YN TO BRASS TACKS” . . . begins a letter 
used by Wurzburg Brothers, in Memphis, Tennessee. At the end 
of the first line of copy, two holes arc punched about an inch apart. 
In each is inserted a common brass paper fastener, head to the 
front. xVbout as simple as any showmanship could be—but these 
old expressions are popular, and the dramatization of this one is 
(|uite effective. 
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Here is how the letter starts. 

“GETTING DOWN TO BRASS TACKS” . . . it’s your tag 
business we’re after. 

“AVill you meet us half-way, and let us show you what we can 
offer on your tag requirements? It won’t take . . 


“HERE’S THE BRIGHT IDEA” . . . starts this letter used 
by the American Nickeloid Company, and to prove it’s no joke, a 
disc of bright metal is attached—so bright you could almost trim 
your mustache looking at it. 

“HERE’S THE BRIGHT IDEA”—try brilliant metal as it’s 
used on this letter. Always distinctive, always . . . 


WHITE ON BLACK . . . that is the color scheme of a letter 
used by Collier’s in asking for renewals. It is signed by David Blai^. 
The paper is black, and the body of the letter is printed with type¬ 
writer type in white. The word, “Collier’s,” and the address, are 
in red. Apparently, the reader’s name is filled in by typewriter 
with a white ribbon. Because this is an exceptionally good renewal 
letter, you may read the whole of it. Notice the repetition of the 
central theme—‘‘dark life” . . . “awfully black” . . . “the dark 
clouds.” 

Dear Miss Perone: 

This letter will give you a rough idea of how dark life would be 
without Collier’s . . . 

You’d find that things just wouldn’t be the same. You’d be 
missing its lively stories and thrilling serials, its daring political 
and social articles, its exclusive news, its breezy yarns about 
Hollywood and Broadway, its clever caught-in-the-act camera 
shots, and really funny cartoons. Life can be pretty grand when 
Collier’s makes its exciting weekend visit at your home. But it 
can be awfully black without it. 

And so this little reminder that your present Collier’s subscrip¬ 
tion expires in a few weeks. Also, that time is fleeting and there’s 
just enough of it left to renew without missing a single issue. 

Just mail the renewal form in the enclosed envelope. The postage 
is on me and I’ll see that the first copy of your new subscription 
starts on its way in good time. And in filling out your order, 
don’t overlook the savings on a two-year subscription, or the 
attractive rates on other Crowell magazines ordered with Collier’s. 
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j^iit regardless of which offer you select, please mail your renewal 
today. There is just time to make it, if you hurry. 

Cordially yours, 

P. S. If you hav'e renew^ed, don’t worry; our letters must have 
r rossed in the mail. But if you haven’t, push away the dark 
clouds by mailing the enclosed renewal form today. 


Central National Bank 

AND Trikst Company 

3ia FIFTH AVENUF 

Dks Noinbs.Iowa 

March if, I'-IO 


TiilS IS NOT A WAK ’’BLACKOUT'' 

MH . FKNTON 

However, we do want, to make it a "hlackout" on Old Man 
.Vinter, Wc hope that Spriiij'; ijuat ar’ound the corner and with 
it aiwaya comer, thouy.htn of motor L'nr, piea.rure. 

If von are pianninp, tiic pnro!.a.:,c of a new or luied car-- 
or if yon ju;,u want to get r.ome money to fix up tiie old bun for 
apr i ng--th ink firnt of tlie ;'enlral National "Budget Loan Depart¬ 
ment", It in especially der. ig.ned to make automobile financing 
easier, quicker, more economical for yon. Here- yon know exact¬ 
ly iiow much you will pay eacri mont!;. Von acl.'cl, your own insur¬ 
ance .'ig.ent. Pest of all, v.,.n nave iiioaey i.y fin.incing at our reg¬ 
ular lew b.iak rat,.-. 

Come in .and n.ee nr. before you take delivery of the car. 
Ar,k for me or for l.'r, '.Vithington or f.'.r. Hartmer.a — a.nd mention 
Ihin letter. You’ll be surprined >iow quickly and easiiv your 
loan will be arrang,ed. And our low handiiiig coih.a and flexible 
repayment program will nurely interent you. 

Your transaction will be kept ntrictly confidential and 
you will be establishing a highly valuable credit connection 
which will make funds available to you on short notice at any 

course to begin with. Then you can devote your entire attention 
to enjoying your automobile. 



LPiew 

P. S. These same facilities are readily available for home 

modernization loans, loans to pay insurance, doctor bills, 
taxes, or for sny other purpose. Consolid-te these obli-’ 
gations and pay them all conveniently in on.' place — ti;c 
(.Tatral National Bank & Trust Company. 


IOWA'S F RIENDLY BANK' 


Especially Good Idea During War Period 
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AMiite-oii-black letters are not a new form of showmanship. No 
doubt you remember seeing them off and on for many years, but 
tliey do liave an attention-value which seems to persist in spile of 
frequent repetition. The trouble with many of them is that the 
processing is so poorly done that the whTe does not stand out 
sharply on the black. Then, because the reader is irritated over 
the difficulty of deciphering the contents, th<' ciaise of the letter is 
damaged. A white-on-black letter can be made as clear ami easy 
to read as the usual kind; a sample is the one used by tin- (’entral 
National Bank and Trust Company in Des Moines, Iowa. ( Page 
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172.) This one is done with a very soft-finished paper, and prob¬ 
ably to get the sharp contrast, the white was printed twice. Evi¬ 
dently, the vice-president of this bank, who signs the letter, is 
partial to color as an attention-getter, for another mailing used by 
the same institution is white-on-grcen. The title is, “THE GRASS 
IS TURNING (JREEN,” and money is offered for Spring repairs 
and improvements around the reader’s home. 

For good measure, you may also examine the white-on-black tech- 
nif(U(! used by the Tel Autograph Company. (Page 173.) The 
distinctive handwriting and uncrowded appearance of the page 
certainly would win favorable attention. 

SItou'manship on the typewriter. Of course, you are familiar with 
lli(> tricks .so often played on the typewriter. Some are quite 
in I (‘resting and (“ff'ective; others so far-fetched or poorly executed 
that they n'pel rather than attract. Neither the good nor the bad 
one's are popular with the typi.sts whose unfortunate chore it is to 
turn into reality the conceptions of their superiors. “Here is a 
Christmas me.s.sage I worked out last night. Miss Gluts,” says the 
boss, “please see if you can’t type it in the form of a Christmas 
I r('e.” And he never knows how hard and long the girl has worked 
when she finally places the letter on his desk. 

Sr 

the tine 
you receive 
this letter, 
you will have on¬ 
ly about two or three 
weelcs renaining in which 
to "tag your turkey*. But in the meantime, we are 

sending a dandy big picture of Just what he looks like 

now that he is grown up. Those of you who had the pleasure 

of winning one of Colonel Morse's prize birds last year know 

that there never was a turkey that tasted so good.They're nice 
and fat and Juicy. In the oven they take on that deep, rich, 

br- own color that makes your mouth water. And of course that 

delicious taste of the bird itself when augmented by the fact that 
you won it in a nation-wide sales contest, makes it Just that much 
more wonderful to both you and your family. I wish that I had some 
of the genius of Charles Dickens in his "Christmas Carol" in making 
words say what the heart feels, so that I could bring out in the way 
that he does, the friendly spirit that prompts these Christmas Turkey 
Contests. The interest that we here at headquarters have in watching 
your progress — .how much your attainment of your sales quota means 
to us -- and to you — how the writer is glad when a chance to help 
you men in the field comes his way — how the company appreciates 
your work and is genuinely interested in your success and wel¬ 
fare. This is the spirit that prevails here not only during 
the Yule tide season but all through the year. And it's the 
spirit that you'll enjoy the more, when you receive your 
turkey with the Boss's compliments. Don't forget, how¬ 
ever that a turkey is not the only thing you have an 
opportunity to win -- remember for each Branch House 
^les Organization, there is a dazviy fine F-M 
Radio as well which will be won by the hic^ 
man. Just a few weeks more now — and the 
winners will be announced. So get go¬ 
ing. Don't stop until you have 
your turkey in the coop 
and sa fely 
ta gg ed. 
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Nevertheless, trick typing has developed some very good business 
letters. For example, salesmen often grumble over the number of 
bulletins they are expected to read, and any device that might 
lift one of them (bulletin not salesman) out of the groove is surely 
worth the effort. It may have taken conisiderable time to “carve” 
a turkey for salesmen of Fairbanks Morse & Co., but it should 
have gained more attention than the conve ntional bulletin would. 

Trick typing need not always be so formidable. The following 
letter, used by the Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Van Wert, Ohio, took very little extra time to type, but ii 
rates high as an attention-getter. Moreover, the words typed in 
the unusual way gain extra emphasis for their meaning. 

g cost of living p 


n i 

i n 

Dear Policyholder, s n 

i e 

Are you trying to keep the r d down? 


Then don't forget that when you insured your property in The 
Central you R 

E 

D 

U 

C 

E 

D the cost of your insurance protection 
considerably, because The Central, as you know, pays dividends 
to policylioldcrs. 

You’re also able to gain other important advantages when you 
insure in The Central. For example, the wide range of available 
policies makes it possible to obtain combination coverages, elimi¬ 
nate duplicate protection and costs, receive more protection for 
less money. 

Perhaps you have overlooked recent changes in the insurance 
picture, Jimong them the fact that your home and possessions 
have become more valuable, would now be much more costly to 
replace. 

That’s why it will pay you to review all the facts about Central 
protection. For your convenience, this information has been 
condensed into an easily read booklet which shows you how to 
keep your property insurance more complete, more economical. 

Today you need such information more than ever before. So 
write for your free copy of “Facts about Mutual Fire Insurance” 
now. Just mail the attached postage-paid card. Your copy will 
be mailed promptly. 

Yours very truly, 

P. S. If you have friends who would be interested in lowering 
the cost of their property insurance, do them a favor. Jot their 
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iiiimes and addresses on the eard when you send for your eopy of 
“Fac ts/’ Wc will send them, without obligation, a copy of the 
sarrit‘ booklet. 

11ic hotel letter is typical of the more complicated effects gained 
by typewriter manipulation. It is cleverly prepared to capture im* 
m<Hlial(‘ attention. It floes present one problem though, which the 
letter car[)enter must face when he elects a similar form of show- 



Interesting Except for Girl Who Had to Type It 
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manship—a problem which tends to become more serious as the 
execution of the idea grows more complicated. The problem is the 
sacrifice that must be made in space for copy, with the dangerous 
possibility that the latter may be less interesting to the reader than 
is the dramatic idea. Furthermore, as i!je typed lines get farther 
and farther away from conventional length and position, they be¬ 
come more and more difficult to read. The man who plans the 
‘‘trick” letter to gain attention for the more serious purpose of his 
letter, viay find himself in the lamentable dilemma of winning all 
attention and no action. 

Foi- the hotel letter, this may not have any significance, since 
it ])robably is not intended so much to impel immediate action, as 
to “prime” the readers for action when the proper time comes. 
Ill this sense, unusual typing is like billboard advertising which 
chiefly aims to make sure that certain products are remembered 
favorably, and to the exclusion of others. For such a purpose, 
the dramatically typed letter would seem to be perfect. 

Remember that anything different seems to attract attention; a 
commonplace request can be given a bit of color simply by typing 
tile letter in an unusual way. The following inquiry to put a mail¬ 
ing list in order should have had more than ordinary pull because of 
the type format. It was used by Prentice-Hall, Incorporated. 

Dear Sir: 

We're trying 
To bring our records 
Up-to-date. 

So - 

Will you do us a favor 
And slide the card 
Out of the pocket 
At the top of this sheet 
And correct 

Any olsspelling of your naoe - 
Change of address - 
Addition of your zone number - 
Or anything else that makes 
Our present method of addressing you 
Inaccurate. 

EVEN IF THE LISTING IS CORRECT, 

We'd appreciate it if you'd 
Check the "OK* box. 

And mall the card. 

Thanks 

Ever so much. 

Just drop the card 
In your outgoing mail. 

The postage will be paid 
By us. 

Very truly yours. 

For those who think that copy is “everything,” who always ridi¬ 
cule any form of showmanship as undignified and childish, your 
commentator has an example which still remains somewhat of a 
sales letter mystery. A young ladv who was contemplating a 
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career in advertising decided to seek a connection with a good 
agency. Accordingly, she sent a mimeographed letter asking for 
an int(‘rvi(*w to forty-eight advertising executives. As 3 WI can see, 
the co[)y was trimmed to the bone, and the emphasis placed on the 
rough sket(!h of the '‘copy cub” at large. 


Dear Mr. ('hittcnden: 

V “COPY CHIP’ WITH THE FOLLOWING QUALIFICA¬ 
TIONS IS AT LAR(;E. 



Won't you use tlie enclosed reply-card to give this ambitious, 
hard-working, and capable young woman an interview"? 

(Signature) 

It is doubtful that any of our lelter experts would have predicted 
success for that sales attempt. And who could blame them.^ Ex¬ 
cept that the sketch may provoke a smile, what is left in the copy 
to make a big iin])ression on high-powered advertising men? But 
here\s the mystery: thirty-seven of these men took the trouble to 
reply, eighteen granted the interview, and three offered the girl a 
job. You couldn’t ask for better success than that with an appli¬ 
cation letter—shooting in the dark at total strangers. 

Why did it pull so well? It is different from the usual run of 
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tiresome and stilted requests for employment which flow to the 
desks of business men throughout the year. You know the kind 
that start, “Having recently completed the secretarial course at 
King’s Business College, the writer would appreciate an interview 
relative to a position with your company.' Then, as a rule, there 
follows a blow by blow description of the applicant’s education, age, 
weight, height, church aflSliation, disposition, and whatnot—end¬ 
ing with reference to people who, of course, liave been carefully 
chosen as sure to be kind-hearted and comi)limentary. But this 
“copy cub” knew better than to bore Iut readers witli facts which 
could be saved for the interview. Maybe the results are not so 
mysterious after all. The letter did a fine job, and who are we to 
discount success.^ 

Over-sized letters and telegrams, A very old idea for getting atten¬ 
tion is the use of a letter or telegram many times the customary 
size. These blow-ups are simple to make, and not expensive. The 
master copy is typed the usual way on the letterhead or telegram 
blank, then sent to the printers for enlargement by a photograpliic 
process, somewhat similar to the enlarging of a camera print. 
Naturally, the reader is startled to encounter such ti giant in the 
ordinary run of his mail, and tends to be favorably impressed. 
Here is the copy on a BIG letter used by Easfin 16mm. Pictures 
Co., of Davenport, Iowa. The size of the mailing sheet was four 
times that of an by 11 letterhead. 

Dear Exhibitor: 

What’s the BIG idea? 

We thought that 144 page catalog of ours was big enough to get 
your attention. But so far, neither the catalog nor our letters 
have brought any response from you. 

Therefore, I’m writing you a really BKt letter this time, and it’s 
about a really BIG day for you—the day you start your sum¬ 
mer roadshow circuit with those outstanding Eastin Films. 

Eastin is the only independent library with Hollywood connec¬ 
tions and sufficient resources to bring you EXCLUSIVELY 
more late feature pictures for roadshow uses at roadshow prices, 
than all the other libraries in the country put together. 

Eastin Film alone has developed methods to maintain films in 
trouble-free running condition at all times. It is only here— 
week after week—^that you get prints that are free from trouble¬ 
some breaks while showing—that are cleaned, with all surface 
oil, grit and lint removed by our special process—that have good, 
long leaders for speed in threading. 
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Eastin gives you more for your money in every way . . . full 
insiu-ance . . . topnotch subjects . . . good prints . . . prompt, 
dependable delivery. Audiences from coast to coast applaud 
the title, "Eastin Film,’’ as identification of the finest in 16mm. 
entertainment. 

Your BIG opening day will be the beginning of your BIG profit 
year with films from Eastin. Immediate booking means choice 
subjects. Don’t delay. Shoot your order in today. 

Most cordially, 

You caii sc(‘ how th<‘ BKt letter idea can easily be adapted to a 
thousand and one uses in business. 

“1 arij afraid that iny previous letters about your unpaid bill 
havi- hi'rn too small to get attention, so now I am writing to 
you in the BKiGEST way I know how." . . . (Credit Manager) 

''Mrh,. this new product calls for BIG enthusiasm on the part of 
ev(*iy sah‘sman. It’s your BIG opportunity for BKiGER iii- 
coiTK' Only a BKi letter like this could express how I feel 
aixait it." . . . (Sales Manager) 

“d'hi.s is a Bf(r way to tell you about the BKf campaign which 
Ix'gins n<‘\t month in all the BIG magazines. It is the BIGGIilST 
Sd’DRY <‘V(‘r told to your customers about radio, and it means 
BBi bnsiiH'ss for you." . . . (Advertising Manager) 

"Llib 3> the BI(i sale of the year—nothing held back. BKr 
valia s. BKi assortments to choose from, BIG savings for you! 

Ev( rvthing BKb except the prices." . . . (Retail Merchant) 

“Bt‘-ii[ wishes to all of you For a BIG New Year. We have made 
BKi progress, in spite of BIG obstacles, and in that each of you 
has played a loyal part." . . . (President to employees) 

"BKi news deserves a BKi announcement. The date is set for 
June 1, and a BKi night it is going to be. Nothing will l>e 
skimped or left out —BK^ dinner, BIG entertainment, and your 
BKi chance to meet and hear our National President." . . . 

(A ss( *i a t ion Secret a ry) 

Big lelegraius, too, arc useful in similar ways. Usually, they 
are not genuine enlargements, as that involves special arrangement 
with the telegraph company, but are made to resemble the real 
thing as much as possible. A good example is a message sent by 
Charles Kell when Western Life Director of Agencies; the layout on 
yellow paper was telegram-style, but titled differently. 
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Western Life 

T R E A S U T E - (1R A M 


ST. LOUIS, MO. FEBRUARY '20 


MR. BILL BAl'ES, 

2470 ESTES AVE.. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

HERE IS A BIG MESSAGE CONCERNING A BIG OP¬ 
PORTUNITY. THE MESSAGE IS OURS BUT THE OP¬ 
PORTUNITY IS YOURS. SIX WEEKS REMAIN IN 
^VHICII YOU CAN WIN POINTS IN THE WESTERN 
LIFE GREAT TREASURE HUNT S.VLES CAMPAIGN. 
YOU HAVE 234 PRIZES FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE— 

merc:handise equaled only in the best de¬ 
partment STORES. THESE AWARDS ARE YOURS 
IN ADDITION TO YOUR LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. SET 
YOUR GOAL FOR A BIG BUSINESS . . . THEN MAKE 
EVERY DAY COUNT. THE ENTIRE HOME OFFICE 
STAFF IS PULLING FOR YOU. GOOD LUCK. 

CHARLES KELL 
DIRECTOR OF AGEN(^IES 


Telegrams of ordinary size get special attention because tliey are 
not received as frequently as letters. Obviously, a BIG telegram 
must have even greater power, especially when, with the <.-o- 
operation of the company, it is delivered by a uniformed mes¬ 
senger. 

It all sums up to being different. When you reflect on these 
sample dramatized mailings, plus others of your own observation, 
it is evident that they all handle problems common in business corre- 
.spondence, and that what they say is the same as it would have been 
if done in the conventional way. Dramatic messages are all inspired 
by the fact that human beings tend to give special attentio.n to 
anything out of the ordinary. Thus, they do the same job as does 
an ordinary letter, but they do it in a different way. 

This is fine, provided the difference is pleasing to the reader. 
In the effort to get out of a rut, we sometimes see the w’riter 
wandering too far from the groove, and the reader’s reaction is 
not as intended. For instance, you may have received letters witli 
facsimile checks printed on the upper third of the page, and folded 
in such a way that through the window envelopes they appear to be 
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genuine. The first reaction is wonderful. You say, A check . . • 
swell . . . now th(‘ baby gets a pair of new shoes.” But alas, the 
ch(‘ck turns out to be a swindle. It is like the check you would get 
if you were smart enough to own a certain policy and unlucky 
(‘Hough to br(‘ak your leg before it expired. Perhaps you don’t 
mind ihis form of deception, but it does lift the reader up and then 
tlirow him down. Tlu^ effectiveness of the idea is doubtful. 

AhoIIkt (‘xperienee that never seems to please is to receive a 
l(‘tler on which t]i(‘r(' is postage due. The victim feels that lie is 
cx]>ected not only to read the letter but to pay for the privilege. 
This tribulation was given a new twist by a clever letter-writer in 
Davenport, Iowa. He sent his mailing out knowing that two cents 
would be collected at the point of dtdivery. When the reader 
opc'iied th(‘ l(‘tter, he found a card inside on which were mounted 
two p(‘imies—and the words, “Here are the pennies you just spent 
to get this message.” 

Y(‘s, this was a novel form of showmanship, and we must give its 
‘Maddy" er(‘dit for originality. No doubt, some of the readers ac- 
(•e])t('d llu‘ stunt as a good joke on them, but others probably 
thought a childish device liad been used to get their attention. 
Tlu‘ latt<‘r n'aclion may also have hven strengthenc'd by the fact 
that th(‘r(‘ was no connection between the idea and the rest of the 
lett(‘r. TIu' writer knew he was taking a chance with the x>rank, 
but W(‘nt aliead anyway. 

Using the same approach of a shock followed by immediate re- 
(‘overy is the letter once mailed to prospmts by one of the leading 
insuranc(‘ com])anies. Wlun tlie ivader pulled the letter from its 
(‘nv(‘lop(‘, the tirst thing he saw was an itemized bill from the 
“Kmerg(‘ney Hospital.” If he knew that such a hospital did not 
(‘xist, the ivaction was not too disturbing. Otherwise, he must have 
felt a (*hill running up and down his spine. However, the first lines 
of the lelt(T ended the panic—“The thought of such a bill, if 
pr(\s(‘nt('d to you, gives an awful jolt, doesn’t it? We will take the 
burden of responsibility. Pay all such bills promptly and com¬ 
pletely! A modern shock-absorber at your service!” 

But again, what was tlie reader-reaction.? Were those who re- 
ceiv('d the “phoney” bill so impressed with the seriousness of what 
rould happen that they wanted to know more about the prevention, 
or did they resent the trick used to get their attention.? The reac¬ 
tion was probably split both ways—only the insurance company 
could tell us. 

“Jm.s/ dip it in some water.'" Among the doubtful forms of show^- 
manship that may backfire is a letter used by a Chicago printing 
company. Here is part of it. 
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After several more paragraplis - tlie letter filled a page—there 
appears a postscript, typed in red: “You don’t have to know 
shorthand nor even call your secretary to find out what this steno¬ 
graphic letter is all about —jmt dip it in waters Now isn’t that fine 
and dandy? A business man sliould tak(^ time to walk over to the 
drinking fountain and wet this letter. Of course, by chemical 
process the real letter will then be revealed. Can you imagine the 
business man enjoying such a damp experience? There he stands, 
with the wet sheet in lus hands, and after the letter has be^^n 
launched, what does he do with it? 

A letter in script. The passing from quill pen to typewriter was 
a great step forward in business correspondence, but it did elimi¬ 
nate a personal touch which only script possesses. To offset the 
coldness of a typewritten message, many letter-writers have the habit 
of adding a few words in longhand along with their signature. For 
example, on the bottom of the letter just signed, the credit manager 
may write “Please” or “Come on, friend Jones, kt’s get this thing 
set lied.” The salcsmanager, on a letter to a dealer about some 
prosaic subject, may write, “Don’t forget to bring your clubs on 
your next trip to the city,” or “This is really a good buy, John.” 

The sight of the words in longhand is pleasing to the reader. 
They make him feel that he has received personal attention—that 
a cordial relationship has been recognized. It’s a good idea to add 
a little warmth to the letter, but not when the addition in longhand 
is merely to take care of something forgotten in the dictation. A 
letter with scribbling all over the margins and at the top and bottom 
is most unsightly, and contributes nothing except the impression 
that the writer is both careless and lacking in pride. 

Whole letters in script are also quite common. This may be 
done for a group mailing by using a mimeograph stencil, or better 
still, with a cut made from a master copy in India ink. The ad¬ 
vantage of the latter is that the same person who made the master 
(^opy can then fill in the name of each reader and any other line or 
phrase left blank for that purpose. Here is a good example. 
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With this letter on liand in quantities, tailor Abrams was able to 
send a copy to any prospect recommended by a client. Only two 
till-ins were necessary: the name of the prospect after “Dear,” and 
the name of client at the end of the first line. In each case, if the 
names were carefully added to perfectly matcli the body of the 
lett(T, the effe(*t of a personally written letter was attained. In 
fact, the ‘‘inatch“ in the Abrams letter is so good that even now we 
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cannot be sure how the job was done. It could have been written 
out, word for word, although the time involved would indicate 
otherwise. But what does it matter.^ The idea is splendidly 
executed, and it won quick and favorable attention. 

However, Mr. Abrams was not content to confine his originality 
just to the letter. The matching envelope is just as great an 
attention-getter. This must have been done at the time the letter 
was mailed, and of course, had to be repeated for each (ontact with 
a prospect. 



More examples for good measure. The forms which showmanship 
may take in business letters are so numerous and so different that a 
whole volume of examples would only scratch the surface. You 
have seen that they may be good or bad, depending upon the orig¬ 
inality of the idea, liow appropriate it is to the subject matter of the 
lidter, whether or not it is simple enough to be practical from the 
expense angle—and, most important of all, the final effect it has on 
the reader. 

For good measure, you may conclude your survey of this device 
used to win attention by examining a few more examples—all of 
them good enough that we may assume the letters did a fine job for 
those who used them. 

The “Doc” Hanson letter, page 186, reveals a most resourceful 
idea to get attention, it being taken for granted that any reader 
would be surprised to find his own picture greeting him when the 
page was pulled from the envelope. In this case, the picture was 
only glued at the top, so that it could be lifted and the copy under¬ 
neath read. 

The “Bust a Button” letter, page 187, is typed on a special let- 
terhead pr epared by the Dartnell Corporation.* This firm has sev- 

* The Dartnell Corporation. Ravenswood & I-«land Avenues, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CooJ hornin;! ’’nOC” Hanson Is Frailey. 


1 iiave biudied your phoio in your Better Letters Clinic column, and from wy observation 
you are a couj^euial chap. Now il I have misjudged my observation, I am in for a good 

licking, however, 1 am willing to take the chance. 

Eelore I ask your opinion of the enclosed letter marked * 1 , I am going to. teil you a- 
boui ihe letter. Ihis letter has been used by our company for the last twenty-one years 
with a few changes uow and then. During this time we have mailed out thousands of 
letters. We have received hundreds of favorable comments on it, and only two that were 
not so lavorabJe. The piimary purpose of the letter is to ^et results, and I will say 
It has answered its {‘urpose. 

Ihe lettei is mimeographed on plain white stock, the name and address is fictitious, and 
IS the same on all the letters. The letter creates reader's curiosity. Have been told 
many limes that the letter was passed around to every body in the office. It is mailed 
in a plain white envelope to a list of folks who have typewriters. 

When the letter was first written, it was given to a Minister lor his approval. He 

marked it O.A', You might say the letter is senseless and useless. I am mentioning this 

a:> you are classed as a super letter critic. Of course, tf I were trying to sell you 
our service, I would nut nienlion this. 

Now 1 am ready lor your criticisms on this letter. Let's have it, friend Frailey, 

The enclosed letter marked f2 is just an ordinary letter we use to procure prospects 
for the larititper cumposlni machine. The purpose of this letter is to ^et appointments. 
It has been resuliful. Vhat is your criticism on this letter^ It is mailed to companies 
who do photo-offset printing. 

In the November number of American business and .System there's a caption lo your column 
some Letters That Cement Friendlier Relations. May 1 add that your Better Letters Clinic 
column helps to cement friendlier relations among its readers? This column alone is 
worth more than the subscription to American Business and System. That's all this time, 
friend Frailey. 



(M-al hundred copyrighted letterheads in stock, and since they are 
l)rint(Hl in lar^e quantities, tlie cost of using one of them is not pro- 

III On the “Bust a Button” letterhead, a broken button is 

sewed at the lo]) of the vest. 

In tlu la,i lor & roin])any letter, page 188, the clothing worn by 
the three railroad owners, is colored with blue and red crayon. 
I he laces and Juuids are colored in orange. This is also an example 
01 the use of a storv for the Star. 
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On the ‘‘See What You Get’" letter, page 189, a penny is pasted. 
This use of coin or currency is not so extraviJgant as you might 
think as the extra pull of the idea usually more than offsets the cost. 
For instance, one mailing is recorded where dollar bills were at¬ 
tached to one thousand letters asking for a donation to a charity, 
the idea being that the reader should return the dollar with one or 
more of his own. Of the thousand bills mailed, nine hundred and 




Benjanin & Roth, 
Decatur, Illinois. 


Whe.^.ever ariybody says ho is tjoing to '‘bust a button,” I thinJc of my first 
boss, Daniel Beam. Uncle Dan, es we callol him, always seemed to have a 
button missing on his vest, bat be didn’t give * hoot. Finally, one of 
the boys made the mistake of riding the old roan about it - and caused an 
explosion that hona of us will soon forget. 

•’Busted button?'* snapped old Uncl^d^^. "Sore, I bast ’em. I wish mora 
of you V70wll do the same. ’BouTtho^-ly buttons you follows ever bust 
are the lower ones over the bole -JfencUjthat• s from overeating. I’d like 
to seo some of you so darned ex^ted^'cr a now idea, or so proud of 
something yca havo done for thisorslness, that buttons wo-uld start pop¬ 
ping all dver the place. Bust a button no'W and then, and I'll know you 
are good for something more than drawing your salary checks.” 

I guess Uncle Dan had the right notion at that. With a few more busted 
buttons, folks would get a lot more done. And when I look at our line 
of pens, and other v/riting materials, for sals this coming fall and 
winter, it wouldn't surprise me if the upper button of my vest flew 
off any minute. _ 

It’s by far the best aouortmeniH of^iju^’x-rooving merchandise that we have 
ever offered, ajid v/hen our Salc^^erv^e man, Sam Woods, gets around to 
your store, you’ll bust a few b-W«¥*g yourself - thinking about the sales 
you are J^'Uko between new and next Christmas. There's one new 

gadget on our fountain pens that's miles ahead of anything else on the 
market, and you can count on a big run on them Just as soon as folks 
start reading the story in our national advertising campaign 

More than that, in spite of advancing prices in raw materials, and the 
payroll increases we have made in keeping with the times, you'll find 
the prices right through the line are no higher than last year, 


Keep an eye open for Sara. And ^ 
his sample cases. U ^ 


i to bust a button when he opens 


Ralph Hicks, President, 
The Hides Company, Ino. 


A Dartnell Presentatioo 
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Dear Ur. f-’rallays 

At a conferenca of railroad oxacutivas several years ago. the owner 
of a road some 20 miles long attempted to fraternize with some of the big 
Shota, and discuss mutual problems. 

To discourage the attention of such email fry, they frigidly told 
him, among other things, that their roads covered thousands of miles while 
his wasn't even long enough to hold their rolling stock. 

"Well", he said, "mine may not bo as long as yours, but it's the same 

width." 


And so it is with direct mail advertising. 

No matter how large your competitor, or how long his mailing list, 
your letter--when properly done--recelves the earns attention when it reaches 
the prospect. 

Taylor 4 Company can prepare and produce for you, letters and mailing 
pieces that are properly done--that turn prospects Irto buyers, and that turn in¬ 
active accounts into customare. Pbone us at A'ivfater 88riO and let's talk it 
over. 


Taylor 4 Co., Inc. 
713 W. Burnsids St. 
ATwater 6850 


Yours vsry truly. 


TAYLOR 4 COMPANY, Inc. 


Pictures Almost Always Add to the Story 

ninety eight eaine back. This could indicate that among a thou¬ 
sand human beings only two are rascals. Be that as it may, this 
“toss a coin” letter proved quite efteetive. It was conceived by 
letter-man Vie Knight. 

The last of the lot, page 190, is the least spectacular, but it is sur¬ 
prising how the two-inch strip of red tape gets immediate attention. 
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RCA Vicfor Disfaribuiing Corp. 

769 Main Street 
Bufiolo, N. Y. 


You may throw away this "red tape" - 


fW" ■■ 

rr-A»: . 


...for you won't need it, buying your radio supplies 
from ue. We're making it easy for you to use our ser'* 
vloea without the slightest fuss or bother. 

Why? Because wo wont your radio business. We want you 
to enjoy doing business with us — to come in and see 
us often. 

We are centrally located - ample parking facilities for 
your car when downtown - our merchandise is priced right 
our discounts are liberal. 

Our employees are exceptionally well trained and are 
spaoialiats in radio. Whether you need an audio trans¬ 
former for a Radiola X or a ^350.00 tube for a broadcast 
transmitter, you can depend on our experts to give you 
prompt, courteous and thoughtful attention. 

Wo have a complete line oft 

RCA VICTOR INSTRUMENTS 
RCA PARTS...VICTOR RECORDS...RCA TUBBS 
WESTON & HICKOK TEST EQUIPMENT 
RCA PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
RCA ANTENNA EQUIPMENT 
RCA TEST INSTRUMENTS 
EVEREADY BATTERIES 

Use the attached card - or call Washington 0516 - Let 
us prove our superior service. 

Very truly yours, 

RCA VICTOR DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


Sund4rd and All Wjir Rfcrnen ■ Radio Phonograt^hs ■ Auto Radio, . farm Radio, . Victor and Bluebird Record, • Commercial 
.S.und PTodiui. . RCA Tube! - RCA S.andard and AU Wave Antennae . Individual and Component 
Purls and Anfsscrjfs - fwrmJy 6aU«rtr] * Wcilon H»cI(q\ InstrummU 


A SiMi'LK nvr Effective Dramatized Message 


read}/ to act as the writer will suggest in the Hook. Thus, after the 
s])ark which starts the tire, tlie Chain eonies along to add fuel—not 
only to keepi the fire burning, but to make it burn more brightly. 

Tlie Chain, of course, is the body of the letter, and of necessity is 
usually much longer than either the Star or the Hook. This is true 
because it takes time to parade before the reader the facts which he 
must know if action is to be secured. The length cannot be avoided. 
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as the reader will not jump directly from mere attention to favorable 
action, but it does present a serious problem for the letter-carpenter. 
This problem is the possibility that at some point before all the facts 
can be marshaled and the whole story told, interest will be broken, 
and no more of the letter will be read. Hence, the facts in the 
Chain must be co-ordinated into a swiftly flowing message, with 
never a dull spot or let-up. Nothing is more important to the suc¬ 
cess of a business letter where action is to be requested than this 
“FLOW’’ from fact to fact—keeping the reader’s mind on the sub¬ 
ject and giving him no cliance to think of something else. 

HOW can this be done.^^ Well, the answer to that question is a 
major purpose of this Handbook, and sugg(‘stions appear at almost 
any place that you miglit stop to read. For example, the letter- 
carpenter must construct his Chain with words, and so could not 
do the job unless he understood the language ])rincipl(\s ex])lained 
in Section 2. IIc must work with a plan (Section 8) or surely the 
Chain will fall apart. He must also be familiar with letter- 
mechanics (Section 4), and if able to reflect a pleasing ])ersonality 
(Section 6), his chances of success will be increased. All throiigh 
the other sections, matters important to the building of the Chain 
are set forth—some related more to one type of letter than another, 
but each having some connection with the major objective of mak¬ 
ing every letter do a good job. 

Particularly in Section 8, How to Write the Sales Letter, you 
will find the Chain taken apart, and then put together again—a 
survey of what can be done to make it strong, and of common mis¬ 
takes which tend to make it weak. This information might, just 
as logically, be given in connection with the present analysis of the 
Star, the Chain, and the Hook, except that many of the points 
would need a second “airing” in connection with the sales letter, and 
there is no reason why you should be burdened with the repetition. 
So that the continuity of the formula will not be overlooked, there 
follow a few examples of that fast “flow” which is so essential if 
the purpose of the Chain is to be accomplished. 

The 'perfect letter carpentry of Bruce Barton. Study the work of 
the masters if you wish to improve the style and effectiveness of 
your own letters. This advice has been offered before in this book, 
and no doubt will be offered again, for there is no better form of 
self-education. In this connection, there could hardly be a m,ore 
lielpful letter to study than the one sent by Mr. Barton to twenty-four 
wealthy men on behalf of Kentucky’s Berea College. Granted that 
Mr. Barton is one of our nation’s outstanding writers, it does not 
seem possible that this letter, which had a “pull” of 100 per cent, 
could have been the product of sheer genius alone. It seems, in- 
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stead, that he must liave planned the mailing very carefully; the 
message follows perfectly the steps outlined for letter carpentry. 

First, you will notice that the letter starts by touching a soft spot 
of the average wealthy individual—the many demands for his 
money made by charitable organizations, and the wish that he 
could 1)0 sur(‘ the donations were put to work in the most advan¬ 
tageous manner. Then, Mr. Barton tells his reader that he has 
found the one place where a dollar does the most good—^a strong 
])oint to win attention. Surely this Star was not accidental, but 
inst(‘ad was inspired by a mental image of the men who were going 
to read the letter and a selection of the appeal which would be 
sure to touc-h a mutual interest. In short, before dictation, came 
rizualkation. 

Second, steps taken in the Chain seem to be put together wisely 
with the idea of warming the interest of the readers and not letting 
the cat out of the bag too soon. Thus, Barton paints vivid word 
])iclures of the mountaineers who have played such a brave part in 
Anu^rican history, and of the bad breaks they have had in life, 
'riiis is followed by a description of Berea, and the good use to which 
meag(T dollars are put. So the interest deepens. 

'riiird, the most appealing word picture of them all is saved to 
come last in the Chain—^liow a mountain boy led his cow one 
hundr(‘d miles to Berea, and how for four years he paid his way 
througli llie colh^ge by selling the milk. Then, and not until then, 
was Mr. Barton ready to ask for the one thousand dollar check. 
Had he done' so before fanning the flame of interest to a white heat, 
the caus(‘ of the letter probably would have been lost. As it w^as, 
th(‘ twenty-four men who got the letter all came through with the 
money. 

Head, tluMi, an exam])le of letter carpentry at its best—the 
celebrated Bruce Barton appeal to twenty-four millionaires. 

Dear Mr. D-. 

For the past three or four years things have been going pretty 
well with ^Vfrs. Barton and me. We pay our bills, afford .such 
luxuries as having the ehildren's tonsils out, and still have some¬ 
thing in the hank at the end of the year. So far as business is 
eom erned, I have felt pretty well content. 

But then' is another side of me which is unsatisfied and restless. 

1 say to myself: “Wliat good are you anyw’ay.^ What influences 
have you sot up- aside from your business—that w^ould go on 
working if you were to shuffle off tomorrow’.^’’ 

01 ooiirso, I chip ill to the church, and the Y. M. C. A., and a 
social settlement ; and I've paid back to Amherst w^hatever it lost 
im my education, and to Mellesley for whatever Mrs. Barton’s 
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four years cost there. And I dribble out a little money right 
along in response to all sorts of appeals. But there isn’t much 
satisfaction in it. For one thing, it’s too diffused; and for an¬ 
other, I’m never very sure in my own mind that the thing I’m 
giving to is worth a hoorah, and I don’t have time to find out. 

A couple of years ago I said: “/’d like to discover the one place in 
the United States where a dollar does more net good ^han anywhere 
elser 

It was a thrilling idea, and I went at it in the same spirit in 
which my advertising agency conducts a market survey. With¬ 
out bothering you with a long story, / believe I have found the 
place. This letter of mine is being mailed to twenty-three men 
beside yourself—twenty-five of us all together. I honestly be¬ 
lieve it offers an opportunity to get a maximum amount of satis¬ 
faction for a minimum sum. 

Let me give you the background. 

[Here the Chain begins.] 

Among the earliest settlers in this country were some pure blooded 
English folks who landed in Virginia but—being more hardy and 
venturesome than the average—pushed on west and settled in 
the mountains of Kentucky, Tennessee, North and^outh Caro¬ 
lina. They were stalwart lads and lassies. They fought the first 
battle against the British and she<i the first blood. They won 
the battle of King’s Mountain. Later, under Andy Jackson, 
they fought and won the only land victory that we managed to 
pull off in the War of 181^2. Although they lived in Southern 
States, they refused to secede in 1800. They broke off from 
Virginia and formed the state of West Virginia; they kept Ken¬ 
tucky in the Union; and they sent a million men into the North¬ 
ern armies. 

It is not too much to say that they were the deciding factor in 
winning the struggle to keep this United States united. 

They’ve had a rotten deal from Fate. There are no roads into 
the mountains; no trains; no ways of making money. So our 
prosperity has circled all around them and left them pretty much 
untouched. They are great folks. The girls are as good look¬ 
ing as any in the world. Take one of them out of her two-room 
log cabin, give her a stylish dress and a permanent wave, and 
she’d be a hit on Fifth Avenue. Take one of the boys—who 
maybe never saw a railroad train until he was twenty-one—give 
him a few years of education and he goes back into the mountains 
as a teacher, or doctor, or lawyer, or carpenter, and changes the 
life of a whole town or county. 

That gives you an idea of the raw material. Clean, sound timber 
—^no knots, no worm holes; a great contrast to the imported stuff 
with which our social settlements have to work in New York and 
other cities. 
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Now, away back in the Civil War days a little college was started 
in the Kentucky mountains. It started with faith, hope, and 
sac rifice; and those three virtues are the only endowment it has 
ever had. Yet today it has accumulated, by little gifts picked 
up by passing the hat, a plant that takes care of S,000 students 
a year. U/s the most wonderful manufacturing proposition you 
ever heard of. They raise their own food, can it in their own 
canncrrics, milk their own cows; make brocjms and weave rugs 
that ar(‘ sold all over the country; do their own cuirpentry, paint¬ 
ing, horse-shoeing and everything—teaching every boy and girl 
a trade while he and she are studying. And so efficiently is the 
job done that 

a room rents for ()0$i a week (with heat and lights), 

meals are Mi (yet all the students gain weight; every 
student gets a quart of milk a day), 

the whc»l<^ cost to boy or girl for a year's study—room, 
board, IBooks, c‘tc., is $14(>. More than half of this the 
student earns by wc^rk; many earn all. 

One boy walked in a hundred miles, leading a cow'. He stabled 
the cow in the village, milked her night and day, peddled the 
milk, and pul himself through college. He is now a Major in 
the Ihiited States Army. His half-brother who (3wned half the 
<*ow is a missionary in Afric a. Seventy-five percent of the gradu¬ 
ates go back into the mountains, and their touch is on the moun¬ 
tain counties of five stales—better homes, better food, better 
child lu'alth, belter churchc^s, better schools; no more feuds; lower 
death rate. 

[Now purpose is revealed.] 

It costs this college, which is named Berea, $100 a year per stu¬ 
dent to carry on. She could, of c*c)urse, turn away 1,500 students 
each yc'ar and break even on the other 1,500. Or, she could 
c harge^ $100 tuition. But then she would be just one more col¬ 
lege* for Ihc well-to-do. Either plan would be a moral crime. 
The boys and girls in (liose one- and two-room c*abins deserve a 
chance. T]ic\y are the same stuff as Lincoln and Daniel Boone 
and Henry (day; they are the best raw material in the United 
Statc\s. 

I have agreed to take ten boys and pay the deficit on their edu¬ 
cation each year—$1,000, I have agreed to do this if I c*an get 
twenty-four men who will eac*h take ten. The president, Dr. 
William J. Hutc*hins (Yale 1892) who ought to be giving every 
minute of his time to running the college, is out passing the hat, 
and riding the rails from town to town. He can manage to get 
$50,000 or $75,000 a year. I want to lift one quarter of his load 
by turning in $25,000. 

[Now' comes the Hook.] 

This is my proposition to you. Let me pick out for you ten 
boys, who are just as pure blooded Americans as your own sons, 
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and just as deserving of a chance. Let me send you their names 
and tell you in confidence—we don’t want to hurt their pride— 
where they come from and what they hope to do with their lives. 

Let me report to you on their progress three times a year. You 
write to me—in the enclosed envelope—that, if and when I get 
my other twenty-three men, you will send President Hutchins 
your check for $1,000. 

If you will do this I’ll promise you the biggest thrill you ever got 
for a thousand. Most of the activities to which we give our lives 
stop when we stop. But our families go on. And young life 
goes on, and matures, and gives birth to other lives. For a 
thousand dollars a year you can put ten boys or girls back into 
the mountains w^ho will be a leavening influence in ten towns or 
counties. And their children and their children's children will 
bear the imprint of your influen(*e. Honestly, (*an you think of 
any other investment that would keep your life working in the 
world for so long a time after you are gone? 

What will you have, ten boys or ten girls? 

Cordially yours, 

How long should a letter be.^ The answer, we decided, was 
‘dong enough to do the job?” This Jippeal for Beroa is long—no 
doubt about that. But the whole of the story had to be told, and 
tlie only problem was not to let the interest lag. And it didn’t! 
Instead, one is carried along as if reading a story in some magazine 
—no let-down, no dry spots. This letter had to take time to do the 
job. The results speak for themselves. The letter flows fast, and 
the reader is carried along with it. Orchids to the writer! 

Another fast-moving Chain, A much shorter letter in which the 
reader is carried along rapidly once he has passed the introduction, 
is one used by LaSalle Extension University. Notice that it has a 
title instead of the usual salutation, 

“LEGAL KINKS AND TRICKS IN BUSINESS” 

On my desk is a booklet that should be yours. May I send it 
to you? 

Other readers have called it the most human collection of real- 
life narratives about what can “go legally haywire” with perfectly 
good business situations that was ever put into so little space. 

My guess is you’ll agree after you have read it. And if you do, 
it will more than justify my entirely selfish motive in offering it 
—namely, to place one more good-will builder for our Institution 
and its work where it will be most appreciated. 

Here are a few instances of the bill of fare offered. Don’t they 
suggest how rich the booklet is in food for serious business 
reflection? 
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—the banker who should have written on his cuff, and didn’t 

—the outlawed million francs that Baron Rothschild col¬ 
lected 

—the clubman w^ho thought he had bought a $40,000 piece 
of real estate . . . only he hadn’t 

the bank whose birtlnlay mistake cost $6,000 

—the coal (ompany that had to pay $70 for a window it 
didn’t break 

the jeweler who left his name on another man’s check and 
paid $‘2,000 for the privilege 

the refiiK'ry that ber'ame an abandoned warehouse because 
a big executiv<‘ “took something fr)r granted ’ 

-the $.5,000 that Bonjaniin Franklin’s will turned into 
$1,6.‘M,000 . . . and so on. 

Every day your own duties present some aspect of the legal side 
of business to your attention: and if the subject of Law’ has ever 
appealed to you at all, I think you’ll get an added “kick” out of 
this “liCgal Kinks” booklet. 

If you would like a copy, without obligation, simply have your 
secretary reliini the inclosed card. 

Cordially yours. 

The Chain in this Udlcr carpentered by L. R. Alwood is superb. 
The facts are finnl wilh machine-gun speed. “The banker who 
should” . . . bang! “The outlawed niillion francs” . . . bang! 
“The clubman wdio thought” . . . bang! “The bank whose 
birthday—the coal com})any that had to pay” . . . bang, bang! 
“The jc'weler who left”—“tiie refinery that became”—“the $5,000 
that Benjamin Franklin” . . . bang, bang, bang! When a letter 
vtoirs ,so fast, there i.s no time for the reader to think of quitting. 
More than 1() per cent of those on the list replied, asking for the 
booklet, so beyond any question, the mailing was a big success. 

However, there is no harm in wondering if that percentage might 
not have been higher, had two small changes been made—one in the 
Star and the other in the Hook. “On my desk is a booklet that 
should bi' yours.” That is an interesting statement. The reader 
promptly asks himself, “What kuid of a booklet.?^” But the ques¬ 
tion w hich follows seems to let the cat out of the bag —''May I send 
it to you.'' So the reader could say, “There’s a catch in this let¬ 
ter. He is asking my peinmssion to send me the booklet.” That 
could cause some peo])le to stop reading, and who knows—perhaps 
it did. 

Ihe otlu'r possible error occurs in the Hook. As you will dis- 
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cover later in this section, “if” is a negaiive word when used in 
asking for action. you would like a copy” means “perhaps 

you do, or perhaps you don’t.” The last sentence, then, would 
liave been stronger had it read— “For your coj^y, simply have your 
s€'cretary return the inclosed card”—thus implying no doubt that 
the booklet would be wanted. 

But why criticize success.^ Has anything ever be en written that 
might not have been made better.^ 

A strong Chain forged by Jackson, Anotlu^r letter which rates 
high in letter “flow” is one used by Alerrill M. Jackson, of Kansas 
City, Missouri. It is especially noteworthy for the short sen¬ 
tences, the simple language, the interesting introduction, and the 
pile-driver speed with which the links in the Chain are put to¬ 
gether. Before the latter starts to develop interest, two cards are 
j)layed to win attention—the mention of the dog, “Snooks,” and of 
the famous book which so many people have read. Also, a small 
picture of “Snooks” is attached. 

Good Morning Folks: 

My friend “Snooks” has never read Dale Carnegie’s book—but 
she certainly knows how to make friends and influence people. 

She “aint” got a thing but a bark, a cute little wiggle, and a 
heap of curiosity. She has never met a stranger in her life. 

She has the idea that if she’s friendly she will get along. It’s 
quite an idea—for it makes her life pleasant. It brings her 
plenty of attention, car rides and a good living. 

Your ideas may do as well for you. For a good idea is the most 
potent thing on earth. An idea built Ford’s business. Ideas 
built Katz and Luzier’s. Ideas won the war. Here are a few 
brand new ideas that arc building business today. Money mak¬ 
ing ideas! Ideas that are making jobs! Ted Ruhling of Inde¬ 
pendence, Missouri, has a new idea for fish stringers. He’s sell¬ 
ing loads of them, 

George T. (Jummings has a new portable vise, weighs less than 
four pounds. Can be carried in a tool kit, a car or a truck! It 
is stronger than any wrench. Every one who sees it wants it. 

The artist who retouched the photo bought four. My foreman 
bought one. My wife bought one for her brother-in-law, who 
has a home work-shop. Jobbers are buying them 500 at a clip. 

Brunson has a “fishing gadget.” Attach it to the end of the 
line! The instant the flsh nibbles “Bingo” the hook is set. 
Fishermen are buying ’em as fast as Brunson can make them. 
Jobbers are flooding him with orders. 

You may say, “Heck, those are all gadgets—nothing serious.” 

O. K., my friend, Cheek has an improved wheel-barrow. The 
only real improvement for years! The load is perfectly balanced. 
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A simple release automatically dumps the load. (Nine million 
vvhcel-barrovvs were sold in 193J). This makes them all obsolete.) 

So I still say that ideas make l>usiiiess, make jobs, make money. 

Mayb(‘ a new idea will help sell your deal. A new approach: it 
couU b(^ a fmmiium deal. A cooperative advertising campaign! 

A hoiisi* organ! A mail onler campaign! \ our dealers, agents 
and distributors will need help. lVrhai)s your salesmen can’t see 
th(‘m all. Direct by mail campaigns will help them. 

There are many ways to use mail adv^ertising. AMiy not find out 
just how it ean li(**Ip YOU.^ Our business is planning, writing 
and producing r(‘sultful mail campaigns. If you’re too busy, 
we’ll do the mailing. In fact, we’ll take care ot* all the details for 
you gel your mailing list if you wish. 

So, my friend, it’s a good idea to call IIA(34()0 and ask for Jackson 
“ or (hop the card in the mail. 

Yours Merrill-y, 

Merrill M. Jackson 

V. S. Printing by Jackson is a good idea, too. Have Jackson 
do yours. Fast automatic pr<\ss(\s! Ilurry-up service! Lowest 
prices! 

“When you Advertize—Jacksonize" 

V(‘s, lber(‘ are faults in this letter. It’s good tliat you are catch¬ 
ing lliein. You an* l)e(*oining a real letter-carpenter when you can. 
J1ie lwic(' used “luy friend” might rub some readers the wrong way. 
Hu I Mr. Jackson is not trying to curry favor. You would under- 
slaiid I hat if you kru'w him. lie/ccAv friimdly. He writes as he 
talks. Ilis |)('l^sonalil^' is very mucli revealed in llie letter, as you 
know \)y now it sIkjuKI be. 

rin* poslscript also is questionable. PostscTipts usually are. 
This one lends t<3 take the reader’s mind frcmi direct mail to run-of- 
llu'-mill ])i inling. J’hus it compel('s with tlie chief objective of the 
lei I ('I*. This is not good sal<\s psycJiology. Hammer on otie thing 

hammer it liome. One big bullet shot from a rifle straight to the 
mark has much more powm- than a thousand peewees blown from 
a shot-gun. We’ll concede that point. In this letter at least, the 
])ostscript does more harm than good. 

Hut the C’hain is a fasl-stepj)er. It leads the reader swiftly from 
one money-making idea to another. Subconsciously, he begins to 
visualize what a good idea might do for hmi. Because that mental 
image is ])leasing, he may do as requested—mail the card or tele¬ 
phone. Anyway, he is more in the mood for action at the end of 
the Chain than at the beginning. The Chain has quickened inter¬ 
est—and that’s its job. 
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Another possible fault is that the introduction about the dog and 
the book are only remotely related to the message which follows. 
Thus, the Star gets attention, as it must, but there is no “carry¬ 
over” to the Chain; probably “Snooks” was forgotten long be¬ 
fore the letter ended. 

But these are minor errors in carpentry. The Chain is strong. 
No doubt the letter brought business back to -Tackson. 

In later sections, you will bear much about the Chain. At 
present, we will pause to examine the Hook. 


6. The Hook jbr Action 

The letter’s climax. The Star gets attention. The Chain de- 
v’elops interest and desire. So at last, with those parts of the job 
completed, the letter-carpentir reaches the climax of his efforts. 
It is time for the Hook—that confident, forceful ending which makes 
tlie letter a success. 

As you know, it would be folly to call any one of the three parts 
more important than the others. But we can agree on the ut*^er 
finality of the Hook. It is Ihen tliat the reader says “yes” or “no.” 
No second-shots are allowed. When the hotter is signed, and goes 
to Uncle Sam the die is east. 

The moving finger writes, and liuving writ 
Moves on. Nor all thy i)iety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel lialf a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 

Thus, thinking only of sequence, you coidd give the Hook the 
nod. It is the i)art of the letter which either carries the ball over 
for the touchdown, or leaves it short of tin* goal. You have seen 
football teams that seemed able to do <>verything but score. They 
could march up and down the fiehl at will, but couldn’t produce 
that one final punch. Well, many hd ters are like that. They start 
lieautifully, sweep rapidly forward, and then stumble at the end. 
The trouble seems to be one of timidity—lack of confidence. The 
letter-cfirpenter works with precision until the time to ask for ac¬ 
tion—then he loses his nerve. 

When doubt is catching. The end of the letter is, of course, the 
very worst place for any lack of confidence as to how the reader is 
going to react. He .stands at the crossroads, still a little undecided 
on which path to take. Doubt is catching. If the writer implies 
lack of confidence in his own presentation, why should the reader 
take the step alone? Consider these closing paragraphs taken 
from actual business letters. 
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We hope with the above facts in mind you will be favorably 
impressed with our proposition, and that we will soon receive 
your order. 

// you wish to give us a trial order, please be assured it will be 
appreciated. 

Now is the time when our customers are stocking for summer 
business. We fn/sf you will join them, by placing your require¬ 
ments on the order blank enclosed. 

We appreciate your patience in reading this somewhat long 
letter, but it was necessary that you understand the many ad¬ 
vantages of our service. Map we now have the pleasure of 
sending our representative to see you.^ 

In eiich of those flimsy Hooks, a negative word reveals that the 
writer is not at all sure of the reaction he is going to get. They are 
the fatal four that tend to defeat the purpose of any business 
lettcT. 


We HOPE you will be favorably impressed. 

IF you wish to give us a trial order. 

We TRUST you will join them. 

iVIAY wc^ have the pleasure of sending our rc'presentative? 


llu'ro I hoy ar(‘, words that liohl the reader back at the very 
moment wlum he needs a confident push forward—HOPE, IF, 
'PRITST, and MAY. Never “hope” or “trust” for action. KNOW 
yon are KoinK to get it. Never say “if” or “may” hecau.se then vou 
are confessing doubt m your own mind, and letting the reader de¬ 
cide what to do. Note the difference in these Hooks. 


Jfra/c 


^7ro//f/ 




Stnmp 


We trust that this price will meet with your favor. 
Jloping to have the pleasure of shipping you the 
range soon, we remain, respectfully yours,’’ 

lo save you time, a duplicate copy of this letter 
IS enclosed. Just initial and return it to us, using 
the stamped envelope. You can then have the 
range to enjoy by the end of next week.” 


Considering the quality of our line, we feel our 
prices are reasonable. If you would like to have 
our salesman call with samples, please so advise.” 


\\ hen you buy our quality, you get more for your 
dollar than any other way. Tack Cook, a fellow 
you are going to like, will be around next Monday 
order'show you samples, and service your 
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Weak . “We feel you must rr*alize this bill should be paid, 

as you have had tlw goods a long time and should 
appreciate our patience. If you agree this is only 
fair, we shall hope for a check soon.” 

Strong . “There comes a time when patience is no longer a 

virtue, and the lawyers take over. Fiankly, we 
now expect our money, and sluill look for a "check 
from you not later than Saturday.” 

Weak . “If you will O.K. the card, we will gladly send you 

a copy of the bulic'in. Trusting you will do this,” 

Strong . “Your copy of this interesting bulletin is waiting 

for you. Just O.K. and mail the (‘ard.” 


The difference in those Hooks is so aj)parent that it scarcely 
needs comment. The weak ones are very timid; they do not en¬ 
courage action. The others are positive and confident; tJiey tell the 
reader what he is expected to do. 

Perhaps, you think this is too commanding—that such a positive 
tone might be resented. That means you are overlooking the 
psychological background of the Star, the Cliain, and the Hook. 
Remember, at first the reader is cold and casual. The hold on him 
is quite easily broken. So you “start easy and work up’’—slacking 
only lo increase interest until it becomes desire. In the early part 
of the letter, you wouldn’t dare tell the reader what to do. That 
W'oiild be the quickest way to lose him. But as you go from ])oint 
to point, as the fire blazes higher, a psychological change oc(!urs 
ill the reader’s mind. He is now genuinely interested—he has 
confidence in what you are saying. He is more emotional— less 
rational. You can throw caution to the wdiul as you approach the 
Hook. It’s time for “do” or “don’t.” The cat is out of the bag. 
The reader knows what you want. Ask for it. Not with “if” or 
“may” or “trust” or “hope,” but with every indication that you 
KNOW the victory has been won. 

You can soon convince yourself that the Hook demands a posi¬ 
tive tone by examining the best sales letters that cross your vdesk. 
You will find without exception that courteously but firmly the 
reader is told what to do. Let’s prove it. Here are the closing 
sentences of twenty-five successful letters chosen at random. No¬ 
tice how they all ask for action, w ithout limitation or equivocation 
—and not one “if” or “hope” or “trust” or “may” in the whole 
lot! 


Send no money—simply mail the card. 

We take all the risk—mail your order today. 
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Keep this letter as your guarantee, and mail the handy card 
TODAY. 

Be sure to get the enclosed order blank in the mail immediately. 

Do not delay—do it today. 

Simply check and return the card today. 

Don't (lisapj)oint me—I shall expect your check by return mail. 

Tear off the coupon and mail it with your order at once. 

Put your c-heck in the enclosed envelope, and mail it before you 
forget. 

Tht're is no red tape nbout it—simply mail the card. 

Defy the summ(‘r slump by using the enclosed envelope. 

So do the right tiling by yourself—mail the card today. 

Don’t botlier to write a letter. Just drop the card in today’s 
mail. 

I{(‘turn the card now while you have it on your mind. 

Just O. K. the card, and tell your secretary to be sure it is mailed 
promptly. 

^'ou will save yourself embarrassment by getting a check to us 
this we<‘k. 

On the enclosed card let us know what you want. 

Our supply is limited—use the blank today. 

\o satisfa(‘tion—no charge. S<md no money. Simply mail the 
card. 

There are no strings to this offer—just wire how many. 

'^'our cre<lit is good. Tell us what you need. 

The card, mailed at once, will start the ball rolling. 

It's your move. A telegram will get the order to you in ten days. 

(’ome, come. Send a check immediately, so we can both stop 
worrying about this account. 

I he minute you tell us what you will need, the be.st assortment 
will be reserved for you. But tell us today. 

Don't order your S])ring stock until Bert Bemis gets to your 
store. He is worth waiting for, and will be in to take your order 
by the loth. 

No (diort was made to sort these letters by purpose or style. If 
they are at all similar, it is because the writers were skilled in letter 
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carpentry, and used the technique which they knew would get the 
best results. 

Stilted endings break the charm. Remembering that the function 
of the Hook is to get quick action before the reader has a chance to 
cool off, you can understand why whiskers are taboo in the close of 
a business letter. Many a letter, otherwise good, is spoiled when 
the writer by force of habit thinks he must sign off with one of the 
old-time conventional phrases. For instance, here is a follow-up 
of a railroad agent’s call; the purpose is to urge transportatioii by 
rail instead of by air. The Ho^)k is the second lo last paragraph, 
and it is sadly weakened by “if” ami “hope.” The last .sentence, 
(lone in the way of gn'at-grandpappy, is j>urc verbiage, and serves 
no purpose except to weaken the close. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I appreciated the opportunity to talk with you regarding our 
service from Chicago to Seattle. 

In checking with our General Ollice we have been able to confirm 
the “On-Time” performance of Train 1 arriving Seattle. It has 
been exceptionally good, and you can depend on an early arrival 
the morning of June 13, by leaving here the night of June 10. 

The roundtrip fir.stclass fare is $90.30—lower, berth $16.55 in 
eac*h direction, or $29.80 for a single bedroom. 

If you decide to use the rail lines, and I certainly hope you do, 
please give me a ring, and I will make the reservations you de¬ 
sire, and deliver transportation to you. 

Anticipating the pleasure of your patronage, I am 

Yours very truly. 

This letter first accomplished two good things. It renewed the 
personal contact, and it cleared the questionable point of arrival on 
time. Then it began to slip. If the figures mentioned were con¬ 
siderably lower than the cost of air travel, that fact was a trump not 
played. Neither were any other reasons offered which might have 
induced the reader to look more favorably on rail transportation. 
No, the writer only “hoped” for a decision his way. Then at the 
end he came out with a whisker which completely put out the fire. 

The following letter is quite bright and interesting except for the 
rather tepid conclusion. 

Dear Miss Ruhl: 

It’s Springtime . . . glorious Springtime here in the moun¬ 
tains . , . 
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. . . and that means handclasps, smiles, and greeting old ac¬ 
quaintances here at Sunrise Lodge. For at this marvelous season 
of the year many of our old friends visit us for a week-end, or a 
whole week of relaxation in the sublime beauty and restfulness 
of Spring in the famous Blue Ridge Mountains. 

All nature seems to be saying “Welcome back to Sunrise Lodge” 
and with Easter coining so late this year you can spend a most 
enjoyable Easter week-end at Sunrise! 

Our season will open on Friday, April 19th. Decide now to be 
among those present during the colorful Easter opening . . . 
renewing fond friendships here at Sunrise Lodge. 

I have not missed a Springtime here in the mountains for thirty- 
five years, and T can’t recall that the surrounding hills and valleys 
were ever more beautiful than they are this Spring. The vast 
panoriima of nature’s richest green and brown is a fairyland of 
enchanting colors. So you will surely enjoy your restful visit to 
Suiirisc Lodges more than ever before. 

I’Ik' rales are very modest —$25.00 a week and up for single rooms 
and iiK'als, or $4.00 daily. 

Write to me immediately for your Easter reservations, or ’phone 
7-11 So, and I will have everything in readiness for you. 

(This is where the letter should have stopped. 

'riie urge for action has been made—and it is 
positive. But no, the writer was not content. 

So a new sentence drags in another sales point 
apart from Easter, and then a second sentence 
beginning with “May” spoils the positive urge 
for action.] 

You m'ujht also let me make reservations now to assure your 
fav(»rite room for your summer vacation. 

J/u/y I have the pleasure of hearing from you in the near future.^ 

Cordially yours. 

There is absolutely nothing that can be said in favor of stilted, 
moth-eaten language when used any place in a business letter. 
^ ou hav(^ accepted that fact from the discussion in Section 2, and 
you will iK'ver be guilty of the practice in your own letters. But 
these old-time whiskers are particularly harmful at the time when 
action is being requested. The reader has been carefully nursed 
along through the early stages of attention and interest. As the 
Hook is reached, he is as close to saying as he ever will be, 

but lie is still undecided, torn between desire and caution. And 
then, at this extremely delicate point in the psychological process, 
along conies a sentence so stiff and meaningless that the effect is 
like pouring a glass of ice-water down the reader’s back. That is 
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exactly what happened in the letter selling Sunrise Lodge. The 
climax was reached in “and I will have everything in readiness 
for you/’ That was a confident assertion. The writer expected 
favorable reaction. Period! So it would have seemed had he 
stopped there. But then came the glr. s of ice-water —"May I 
have the pleasure of hearing from you in [he near fiuure?’' 

So often you hear it said: “I never know what to say at the end 
of my letters,” as if when the job is done there still must be a final 
flourish. This is nonsense, but it probably explains why so many 
business letters are handicapped by a totally unnecessary closing 
sentence, done in the best style of 1776, when men wore l)uckled 
shoes, knee breeches, and powdered wigs. The time to stop is 
when you’ve “had your say.” Anything additional is super¬ 
fluous, and only tends to chill the interest you have worked so hard 
to develop in the mind of the reader. If you, too, are one of those 
who “never know what to say” to finish off your letters, here is the 
answer to your problem. It’s quite simple—say nothing. To prove 
that’s good adviee, consider this final example—the close of a letter 
soliciting club memberships. 

It costs nothing to be one of us. You simply pay’*$15 a year, 
and get twelve good meals for your m aiey. There is nothing 
more to spend. So fill out the application blank, and return it 
with your check. Do this right away, so you can be with us 
next Wednesday. 

Not a bad Hook, is it? The job is done. Put away your tools, 
Mr. Letter-Carpenter. You will probably get the check, and greet 
a new member next Wednesday. But wait a minute. What’s this 
queer stuff you have added? 

Thanking you for your kind consideration of the advantages of 
membership in our organization, and trusting you will see your 
way clear to acceptance of this invitation, we remain, yours very 
truly. 

Ho, hum, fiddle-de-dum! Another letter spoiled by that im¬ 
pulse to add just a little bit more. And what a contrast there is 
between the tone of the first paragraph, and the fish-market smell 
that pervades the second. Could it possibly be the same man that 
dictated both of those paragraphs? Why not? You see numerous 
t'xamples of the same sort in every-day business correspondence. 

Avoid the divided urge. It is a trait of human nature that if a 
man is told to do one thing, he may go ahead and do it, but if given 
tlie choice of two things, he is quite likely to do neither. An under¬ 
standing of this fact will prevent a very common mistake in closing 
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business letters— the divided urge for action. The following Hook 
taken from a collection letter illustrates the common fault ot a di- 
appeal. 

Five dollars a week will clean up the balance in one year. If 
you cannot make payments that large, then send us three dollars 
every we(‘k —or, start with one dollar if that s the best you can 
do. At least, it is only fair that you should write us when you 
will start to reduce this debt. 

All right, what has the credit man told his reader? Pay five 
dollars a week, or three dollars, or one dollar—or at least write and 
tell us wh(‘n you will start paying. Witli such a divided plea be¬ 
fore him, to which of the four suggestions is the debtor likely to 
respond? I^robably none of them. 

Examine these three chxsingvs: 

Let me tell you more about the eonvenience and comfort, the time 

and money-saving advantages of-service. Just return the 

cucIosimI ciird, marked for my personal attention—or call your 
local oflicc, any hotel, travel ’bureau, or telegraph office for full 
information. 

Don't lose a minute. Write us a letter, telegraph, or send the 
enclos(‘d card right now. If you are not ready to decide now, 
tlum pl<‘ase drop in to see us th<' next time you are in our city. 

And now, during March only, ,vou can save 5%. Simply give 
us your order now, for delivery as late as March 30 it you wish. 

Se(* your painler right away if you want his advice, or I will be 
glad to <*all and tell you exactly what paint your home should 
have. Phone 7-3355. Or the enclosed card mailed, will take 
care of everything. 

In no one of these thn'C Hooks is the suggested action specific 
or imjnJling. Instead, the many suggestions tend to confuse the 
r('ad(M’s, so that no one hesi thing is left for them to do. Thus, the 
situalion fa(‘iug the letter-carpenter as he decides what action to 
urge is somewhat the same as when he uses his garden hose. He 
may turn the nozzle to produce a strong stream of water that lands 
w ith force on a small spot, or he may turn it to produce a fine spray 
which gently covers a wade area with no immediate effect. It is 
the single, forceful stream that does the best job in the Hook. Of 
the many forms of action that might be requested in closing any 
letter, there should be one that stands out above the rest as probably 
the most acceptable to the reader. Concentrate your power of 
persuasion on that specific suggestion. Remember this point, 
because it is very important. Beware of the divided urge. 
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JJs6 dated action^ Here is a tip for letter-writers which is in no 
sense experimental or untried. It works. When used in your let¬ 
ters it will increase their pull. This simple device adds power to 
collection letters, sales letters, follow-up letters, or any other letters 
that ask for reader reaction. It has ^een thoroughly tried and 
tested. Use dated action. 

What is dated action.?^ Well, instead of tolling your reader what 
to do in a general or vague fashion, as so often happens in business 
letters, set a time limit. Tell him vjheri i he reply is expected. 

We will expect this check not later than next Saturday. 

An immediate reply hy airmail will enable us to ship your order 
day after tomorrow. 

We must hear from you by June 1, 

Doctor, in order to handle this claim promptly for your patient, 
it will be necessary to have your preliminary report by the end 
of this week, 

Joe, be sure to give us this information along with the Daily 
Sales Record that you mail us Thursday evening. 

This letter leaves for your city this evening. By using the en¬ 
closed stamped airmail envelope, you cm get your rej)ly back to 
us on Friday, 

The lawyers will be ready to take over week after next. You 
still have ten days—until December SI —to spare yourself this 
trouble. 

There is something about a dated request for action that makes 
it get preference over the one which goes at the job in a more gen¬ 
eral way. 

Please let us have your reply at your earliest convenience. 

Your prompt reaction to this proposition will be appreciated. 

We shall expect to receive this report in the near future, 

A check without delay is necessary to put your account in proper 
order. 

Return the order blank soon so that no sales will be lost. 

Such generalities sound all right, but apparently they do not prod 
a reader to quick action. In fact, do they ask for it? How early 
is “earliest convenience’^? How near is the “near future”? How 
soon is “soon”? You see, generalities are hard to pin down. To 
one hundred people, you can say, “not later than June 1,” and they 
all know exactly how much time has been allowed. To the same 
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^^roiip, ‘Mn the near future,” might be interpreted a hundred dif¬ 
ferent ways, depending on the disposition and time-habits of eacli 
individual. Furthermore, when a sfecific date is suggested, tJie 
ol)]igation of meeting tliat date tends to form in the reader’s mind. 
It is something definite to remember. He has been told what to do 
and vdiciu Quite often, he does it. 

In tin’s connection, the experience of an insurance company in 
Massac^husetts is enlightening. One of the thorns in the flesh of 
this c()in]>any was the time it took to get reports from examining 
fihysicians who were located all over the country. By test, over a 
three months’ period, it was determined that after a certain blank 
was inailefl, it was necessary on the average to follow each doctor 
8.1 times by lettxT to get the blank biick to the home office. In the 
de])artment handling these follow-ups, eight full-time girls were 
<‘mployc(l. Only generalities were used to ask for action, such as, 
‘‘We know you are busy, doctor, but won’t you please get this blank 
back to us as soon as j)ossihle?^^ 

I'hen it was d(‘cid<‘d to try dated action. All of the closing para¬ 
graphs in the follow-up letters were revised accordingly. The de¬ 
part nuuit luNul was willing to give the idea a trial, but he was quite 
sun' it would mak(‘ no difference. That oj)inion, however, he was 
very ha])])y to change after another three-month test. With the 
action dated., the same follow-up letters were reduced to an average 
of 2A tinu's per blank mailed. Not only were three girls eliminated 
in the dej)artment, but clients with claims were given quicker serv¬ 
ice. 

AVhen j)n'paring the Hook for your next letter—sales, collection, 
or otherwise—be sure to ask for dated action. Say WHEN it is 
(‘Xpect(‘d. 

Mahe the action as easy as possible. Probably it is true that 
liumaii beings tend to follow the path of least resistance. Hence, 
in asking for action at the close of a business letter, common sense 
U'lls us to s])are the reader as. much time and bother as possible. 
How oft('n w(' are tem])tcd to say “yes” after reading a fast moving, 
int(T('sting letter, only to hesitate and then push it aside because at 
[he end we are asked to fill out a long blank, answer a questionnaire, 
or just go to the bother of replying by letter. How often, on the 
oth(‘r hand, we do say “yes” because there is only a card to sign, 
with the postage taken care of—nothing to do but put the thing in 
the mail. 

The majority of the people you meet will tell you that they don’t 
like to write letters, and perhaps this is understandable when you 
remember that eight steps must be taken to dictate and mail one. 
Do you doubt that? Well, count them. 1. Dictate or write in 
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longhand. 2. Proofread for errors. 3. Add the signature. 4. Fold 
and enclose. 5. Seal the envelope. 6. Address it. 7. Fix the 
stamp. 8. Mail. Just a lot of little things to do, except the 
dictation or writing, but a ten to twenty minute job just the same, 
and big enough to cause many a letter u-ver to be answered. 

You are, of course, familiar with the device's used by letter- 
carpenters to make action ea.sy. The most common is an already- 
addressed card that needs only initials or a signature. When the 
postage is prepaid that s all the better. The enclosing of a stamped 
and addressed envelope* is anetlher ae'lion j)roehK‘er, especially if 
genuine United States postage stamps are used instead of the per¬ 
mit privilege. Receiving a stamp is, to most people, no diffe'rent 
than receiving the equivalent in money. IIow, then, can an honest 
jjerson keep the stamp and not reply? Of course, it can be arguc'd 
that the reader didn’t ask for the stamp, and is not bound to return 
it. That is true, but nevertheless there does seem to be a moral 
obligation to use the stamp. 

Another very good plan for easing the reader’s burden in making 
the exi)Cctod reply is to tell him, “Just initial the carbon copy of 
this letter, put it in the stamped envelope, and it will come back to 
us in a jiffy.” A busy man appreciates such an act of consideration. 
He initials the carbon copy, hands it with the envelope to his secre¬ 
tary, and his part of the job is done. 

When ord('r blanks are cnclos('d, they should be made as “short 
and sweet” as possible witli specifications already typed in, unle.s.s 
these are subject to the will of the reader. 

Requesting that a telephone number be called, easy as the task 
may be, is not always a suggestion that wins favorable response. 
Some people shrink from a telephone call for fear that pressure may 
be put on them when the connection is made. We know of no 
test to prove it, but in our opinion a letter a.sking that a card be 
returned will usually outpull one a.sking for telephone calls. 

In comparative analysis, the value of these plans to make action 
easy must depend on such variable factors as the nature of the prob¬ 
lem at hand, the relationship between writer and reader, and those 
other conditions which are never fixed or static. The letter- 
carpenter builds to fit the particular time and need. 
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BUSINESS LETTER MECHANICS 

J. First Impressions 

Fine feathers make fine birds. In the previous section when we 
had the Star under the microscope, we found tliat letters, like people, 
make a first impression which may or may not be helpful when the 
final effect is weighed. Since the factors which contribute to this 
first impression can be controlled, and may be as perfect as you are 
willing to make them, they can very properly be called the “me¬ 
chanics” of letter-writing. There is no reason in the world why the 
correspondence of any company cannot enjoy the advantages of a 
nice-looking letterhead, precision typing, and those other features 
that help to make a pleasing appearance. Anything short of this 
ideal can only be attributed to the indifference or ignorance of those 
responsible. 

Furthermore, the attainment of distinction in appearance is not 
an item of great expense, because it may often cost just as much to 
prepare and mail sloppy, unattractive letters as those others which 
reflect pride and quality. True, the initial expense of a fine letter¬ 
head, designed and printed by craftsmen, may be higher than that 
of one which is cheap and commonplace, but the difference is many 
times offset by the better reception it is sure to get. The other 
factors, mostly in the hands of the typist, have no expense angle, 
and depend simply on the standard of performance which is con¬ 
sidered acceptable. It costs no more to type fifty good-looking 
letters than to type fifty inferior ones. In fact, the girl who takes 
pride in her work is more likely to exceed the production of the one 
who is careless and not at all interested in making each letter re¬ 
flect top quality. 

We may therefore agree that the appearance of a company’s let¬ 
ters depends largely on the attitude of those “higher-ups” who have 
the authority to set the standards and to insist that they be met. 
If the president, the department head, and the dictator are not 
sufficiently interested to make sure that the letters reflect the san)e 
quality claimed for the company’s products, then obvioiiisly the 
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incni, it IS sm _ j, jjj gfi.p, 

couraged to do tlu'ir d » executive would vo/ 

II is hard to ' .,„y to‘inake a pleasant first and la.f 

^.,ni tin- Mtc^ o us explained in Section 1. 

impression. tw;< « » , public relations, we realize that 

taJitoo tmUrd ihem is a form of business negligenc,.. 
lliis, of course, is a condition not found m business as a whole, al¬ 
though there are still many lamentable examples of companies 
luimlicapiiing their own public relations with letters written on old- 
ffisliioned Ictterlieads, typed in a slam-bang manner, and giving ofif 
iifi oeJor of indHYcroncc which swells to Heaven. 


‘‘Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy . . . rich not gaudy 
. . . for the apparc'l oft proclaims the man/" said Polonius to his 
son. “Costly thy If'tters as tliy purse can buy . . . rich not gaudy 
. • . for the appearance oft proclaims the company/" says Good 
Judgment to the business executive. 

Impression hey ins with the envelope. This is not the place to dis¬ 
cuss the various types of envelopes used in business, the value of 
color, or the diltenait kinds of postage, but it is important that we 
recognize* I he relalioii of llie envelope to the reader’s first impression 
of a business letter. This reader may be a housewife who has just 
tak<'n the letter from the box hanging outside the door, a farmer 
just in from llie field he is plowing, or a business man who prefers 
to o])en his own mail when he gets to his otfice. In either case the 
K*lter is unread, for the envelope must still be opened. For a few 
fiet'ling seconds, only that envelope speaks for the writer or the 
company he serves. 

In some cases, this envelope may be a “dead give-away.’" The 
r<*c*i])ient can tell at a glance that it is a form letter or circular. 
Di'signed to look like an ordinary sealed envelope, it has one end 
open, which seldom deceives anybody. Instead of the three-cent 
stamp, which would indicate a first-class letter, there is the insignia 
for the smaller amount made with a postage-meter. The name and 
address are obviously stamped from a stencil. Everything on the 
envdope plainly says: “You are getting this letter because your 
name was on the list.” Moreover, as is so often the case with these 
mass-mailings, the paper and the printing are cheap and “circular"" 
looking. 

" Huh,” the recipient says to himself, “somebody else wants to 
sell me something I don’t want. Couldn’t be important or it 
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^vould have been mailed first-class. WTiy bother to read it?’’ And 
he doesn't ^ 

In pleasing contrast is the letter wliic*Ii arrives in an en\'elope 
made of good quality paper, the name and address typ^al iieally and 
correctly, and a three-cent stamp giving it an air of Ijn])ortanee. 
d1ie '‘feel” of the paper is good, tlie tyi)ed address is fialleving, and 
llu‘ stamp says “Personal.” The letter inside may tmii out to l)e a 
form mailing, but the man with the envelep(' in his hand eanuol 
know it. There is always something rather exciting al out getting 
a personal letter, especially if the name of the company is unknown 
1o the recipient. “Who arc they?” he asks. “Womler wliat they 
want. Guess I’d better open it and see.” And he does. 

Naturally, you know that open-end envelopes tliat travel al a 
lower postage rate have a service to perform in the business world. 
You know also tliat stenciling machines and yiostage-meters also are 
necessary for certain purposes. But there can be no argument 
about the comparative pull of a letter which travels firsl-elass and 
one that takes advantage of these mass-production devices. For 
best results, when the cost is not prohibitive, use an envelope that 
speaks for quality, seal it, personalize the address, and up in the 
right-hand corner put one of Uncle Sam’s genuine three-cent jiostage 
stamps. If you really want to attract the attention that transcends 
all others, make that stamp an air-mail. 

Two letters of contrasting appearance, nie impression made by 
the envelope is only the first hurdle that must lie taken if the atten¬ 
tion of the reader is to be retained. The second is the one made by 
the letter itself when it is unfolded. Here again, the cause may be 
lost if that first glance is displeasing. What the letter says might 
be interesting and convincing, but it is worthless unless the recipient 
ilecides to read it. This he is not likely to do, unless there is some¬ 
thing in that first impression to gain favorable attention. 

For example, on the following pages are two letters, one to sell 
neckties, and another extending an invitation to visit a book shop. 
Examine them as if you had just drawn them from the envelopes. 
Irrespective of copy, which you have not started to read, what nn- 
l)ressions do they make? We can guess your reaction. 

The letter about the neckties resembles an old-time handbill 
every inch of space crowded with a conglomeration of pictures, type 
of various kinds and sizes, and the inevitable coupon. All in all, 
the layout is about as horrible as anything you could imagine, 
riie printed part is an eighth of an inch off register, and crooked. 
In the original, three of the ties, the coupon, and the printer’s type 
iire in a bright red, making the whole effect even worse than the 
reproduction. 
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Gentlemen: 

You can now buy ties from us for 59jJ each — the same ties 
that are retailing elsewhere for twice that price, or more. 

You can buy our ties at this great saving, with pleasant 
and unusual convenience. 

With your permission, we will send you a complete assortment 
of twenty-four BEAUTIFUL NEW NECKTIES. You may purchase an*/ 
that appeal to you,and can return the balance to us, no matter 
how many or how few that might be. You 
have only to pay us for those you retain. 

With each necktie you buy, you will re¬ 
ceive a written guarantee. If in any way 
you do not get perfect satisfaction in 
the merchandise you buy from us, we will 
either refund your money, or send you new 
neckties for any ties returned to us. 

Groups of men in every large city are 
pooling their neckwear purchases and buy¬ 
ing from us this way. It is our only 
method of selling ties. We have only one 
price and sell only to groups of men who 
will take the trouble to get together to 
save money on their neckwear. 



If you folks are interested, please fill 
out tne enclosed card. We wish particu¬ 
larly to call your attention to*the fact 
that the only obligation you inotir in so 
doing, is to return the ties if you de¬ 
cide not to buy any, or to pay for those 
you keep and return the balance. 


Thank you. 


the guarantee given with each TIB 

REAPS AS TRINTED BELOW: 




ONLY 

59c 

ALL OUR 
NECKTIES 

•re 

^cu/cv€4£ 

1009& Wool 
Interlined 

Resilent 
Construction. 


Seautt fully 
Silk Tlyyca 
At Bolk Enda 

MONEY BACK 
ORNElVriB 
GUARANTEMP^ 
WITH EACH 
TIE YOU BUY 


P. S. Our ties are Hand Tailored - not machine 
made. They are oonetruoted with loo per cent wool 
interlining, insuring much longer wear and much 
better tying qualities. Their Resilient construc¬ 
tion Is found only in the finest ties. 


Too ^Iany Illi-stkations Spoil the Whole Effect 


Would you be likely lo read tlus letter,^ ^^e iloubt it. You 
would judge the (juality of the ties by the cheapness of the presenta¬ 
tion, and unless we are mistaken the wastebasket would receive, but 
<(uiekly, another exaiiij)le of poor salesmanship. 

But wluit about the book-shop letter? If you like the reproduc¬ 
tion you would be even more impressed by the original. The paper 
is at least fifty per cent rag content, and the color is a pleasing and 
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Mr« John S. Lanpfaurot. 

79 Q|ie«nohoroui;h 3t., 

Boston, Mats, 

Star Mr. Laoidiuratt 

▲t the suggestion of our lautual friend Mr. Bops, 

It gives us great pleasure to extend to you an inTita« 
tion to visit our Shop. 

As Mr. Rope has probably told you. ve have a large 
and varied stock of books of the better type, include 
ing limited editions and press books printed by the 
aost famous presses in the vorld. 

Ve specialise in books on fine and .pplled Art and 
shall be glad to help you solve the problems relating 
to your special field. You will find that ve have 
some unusual books on Architecture, Illustration, 
Textiles, Costume Design, Ornament, Poster Art, 
typography, etc., etc. 

Trusting that you vlll favor us with aa early 
visit, ve beg to remain 

fety cordially yours,» 

B0ST05 BOOB A ABT SHOP 
BRtB Abraham Bornstein. 



As Nearly Perfect as a Letter Could Be 


delicate yellow. The letterhead is printed in brown, and tiie let¬ 
ter is typed in the same color—a perfect match. In contrast to the 
other letter, which ran all over the page and almost fell over the 
edges, this one has wide margins and is beautifully balanced. The 
entire ensemble reflects the quality of this shop and the books for 
"^ale there. We cannot imagine a letter so pleasing to the eye being 
tossed into the wastebasket. 
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Roeull thill you were jucl^n'ng these two letters only by the first- 
i^laiice iinfiression. ^ oil cun see thiit the copy in the book-shop 
idler hud ii advanta^^e over the cojiy in the other, but here’s 

Ihe jok(‘r. (io ah(‘ad and read the letter about the neckties, and 
yon will find it isn't had. The lan^^ua^ife is natural, and the argu- 
iiKUil ralh(‘r ix rsuasive. In contrast, you will find at the bottom 
of the book-shoi) letter an anticjuated "sign-off” sentence that seems 
to spoil what would otlierwise be a ])erlecl presentation. 

l\‘rhaps you are saying that the av(‘rage company would not care 
to use l(‘tterh(‘ads as expcuisive as this one belonging to the Boston 
book and Art Shop. That is true, although you could be reminded 
that "expense” is only a relative term, and cannot be fairly esti- 
niati‘(l apart from results. The letterhead is prinled in only one 
< ()lor, and th(‘ assuni]>tion is that a brown typewriter ribbon costs 
no nior(‘ than a black on(‘. (‘xtra cost is only in the superior 

(jualily of the ])a])er, which is insignificant when reduced to the 
unit cost of a sh(‘(‘t and envelo])(\ 

llow(‘^'(‘l^ (‘viui wlnui ])lain stock is used and the printing is a 
simpk' black on whiti', a l(‘tter can still be made to catch favorable 
first, att('nlion if the d<\sign of the letterhead is in good taste, and 
till' |)rint('r and typist do tluu'r part. The following letter about 
Eowcms Marine iialteries is a fine exam])le. It is quite inexpen¬ 
sive, but sp<‘aks (‘lo(juc‘nlly for teamwork in attaining a quality 
impr(*ssion. A i<‘f l('rlu‘a<l ])lus lyp<‘d co})y (*an put its best foot 
forward gracidully without (*osting any more than one wliich stubs 
its lo(‘. 

If (I Id n't practice irhaf If preached. A few years ago, the owner 
of a printing firm in a northwest city decided to mail a sales letter 
to s(‘^'eral thousand companiivs in the same area. As you can see, 
lli(‘ (‘m])]iasis in 11 h‘ nu'ssage was on qualit}^ of work and service. 

(u'wtU'nu'Av. 

\ \ VAW \N V \M\ V\s V\ A\SV»;\\. VsVmD . . . 

Our pn'ss is a capable organization engaged in assisting a few 
seliH-t clients with lIuMi* direct mail advertising. 

In short our policy is to do addressing, folding and mailing . . . 
perteetly, j>romptly, and in such a satisfying manner that you 
will not only employ our services, but gladly recommend them 
to your most intimate business friends. 

Just last week a large store in this city requested us to take 
< harge ot a small mailing. They were so completely satisfied 
with our work, that today we have been informed that hereafter 
all their direct mail pieces w'ill be sent from our offices. Confi- 
<lenee like this must be deserved. It is the inevitable result of 
our policy—“NOT HO\Y AIUCH BUT IIOW WELL.” 
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We hold convincing evidence that large corporations do appre¬ 
ciate honest service; that they welcome being treated as we would 
want them to treat us. Our old friends are long familiar with 
this policy; our new friends will cordially endorse it. 

Your telephone provides an easy way for you to immediately ask 
any questions which may have occurred to you while reading this 
letter. Just call Main 6663 and we can talk about it right no\v. 

Sincerely yours. 



Jones Menufeoturlns Co. 

Readlngt Penne. 

Oentlemen t 

I went to thenk you personally for your inquiry card aslcinf 
for more information on our Modern Marine Batteries. 

The first thing I did was turn your oard over to Ur. H, 0» 
F^arlin* head of our Marine Battery Oiylsion. telling him to 
call: on you as soon as he possibly oan to give- you oomplete 
Information about our line of Marine Batteries and our new 
faotory'-to-dealer proposition* 

lou will find Mr* Farlin's story very interesting and he 
will gladly answer any questions you wish to ask. He will 
tell you how the name *Bowers* earned a reputation for high* 
est quality and Integrity for fifteen years* during whioh 
time we hare manufactured power batteries for every purpose 
and shipped them to all parts of the world. 

1 wish to remind you that our Marine Batteries are praoti* 
oally "oustom built* with hand-pasted plates and that only 
the highest quality materials obtainable are used, making 
every Bowers the ultimate in Marine Batteries. 

You will find both Mr. Farlin and myself willing to oooper- 
ate with you in giving you further Information about our 
product and our policy at any time* 

Sincerely yours. 


President 


A Letterhead Built Abound the PRODUcr 
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While the above ropy is not outstanding, it does preach from 
.start to fini.sli a sermon of painstaking, dependable performance. 
But unfortunately, tlie hotter—a sample of what it talked about— 
(lid not practice* what it preached. The chief offender was the 
typist whose touch was .so erratic that it could be called no touch 
at all. Some of tJie hitters are barely visible; others stand out like 
a sore thumb. Adding to the general messy appearance is an error 
corr(*ct(*d in ink. The talk about fine workmanship is belied by the 
company’s very unsiglitly sample. 

The man who sent the lt‘tter was surprised when it did not pull 
any t(*l(‘phon(* calls. lie vowed he would never send out another 
sah's h'tter—it was plain that new business could be obtained only 
by p(‘rsonal soli(*itation. What he didn’t realize was that to talk 
ai)out (piality is one tiling, but to demonstrate it is another. He 
had the* chance* to sample his wares in a pleasing way, but he 
fumbh*d. The letter could not possibly gain a favorable first im- 
pn'.ssiou. It is doubtful if many who were on the list to receive it 
ev(Ui bothered to see what it said. 

A h'tter whicli work(*d under exactly the same conditions, but 
far more effectiv(*ly, is the* one on page 221. Here, the writer who 
signs himself as “One of I he Folks,” is attempting to sell business 
stationery of high quality. In one place he says: “Nothing can 
call atlmtion to your name and product more quickly than a dis¬ 
tinctive lellerlu*ad.” Thus, he puts himself squarely on the spot, 
for unh'ss his own letter makes a fine impression, the claim of qual¬ 
ity is sun* to backfin*. 'riiis cliallenge was well met. The letter¬ 
head is distinctive, although the reproduction in one color does not 
n‘veal its full charm. In the original, the building is a subdued 
sluuh* of yellow and the tr(*es are light green. The wliole combi¬ 
nation is delightful to the eye. The copy seems to be multigraphed, 
although the “fill-iir" is so well matched that the effect is one of a 
perfectly typed lettt'r. The paper is of fine quality, and of tw'enty- 
pound weight. 

In this case the writer also set out to sample his wares, but he 
made a good job of it. It is ea.sy to predict that this sales letter did 
f)roduce a sati.sfactory number of replies, and also proved that new 
business can be gained by mail solicitation. 


Letterheads 

The two objecturs, be called completely adequate, a business 
letterhead should accomplish two purposes. The first is that of 
winning favor and prestige for the company by fine appearance. 
Ihe second is to provide for the reader such information as he may 
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Anchor Products Company, Inc, 

ChLoago. Ill. 

Gentleonn: 

Notice the attached letterheads, pleasel 

No, don't comparo then with your c*n heading yet -- Just finish 
this little oisslve first. Thanks! 

Hundreds of America's foremost companies crme to ua fop their 
business stationory each year. And by so doing, they have 
Increased their prestige among their customers and their com¬ 
petitors' customers. 

If you will only chock the enclosed specimens against your oen 
letterhead, you'll see the reason why. 

Nothing can call attention to your name and pr duct more c;uickly 
than a distinctive letterhead -- a heading which can make your 
latter your most effective advertisement.*' 

Don't you want us to tell you how your letterhead can become 
your Uaster Salesman? 

It won't cost one red cent. 

Now what do you say? Just drop us a line ... we'll do the rest. 



need if convenient contact with the comj^any is to be continued, 
rhe two purposes are not unrelated, since the necessary information 
must be woven into the layout without the sacrifice of charm, and 
that is not always an easy compromise. Granted that the utility 
purposes of the letterhead come first, and that certain factual infor¬ 
mation is a “must,” it is also true that charm and simplicity go to¬ 
gether. It is a needless handicap to clutter the layout with items 
that might just as well be omitted. 
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It is impossible to set forth any one combination of facts that all 
l(‘tt(‘rhea<Is should include. They vary according to the nature of 
th(‘ business, its location and prominence, and the judgment of the 
(\\(‘cutives who must make the decision. In general the following 
information may be considered necessary. 

1. TIh‘ full name of the firm or individual 

2. Name of r ity and state 

It z(>n(‘ number wlien one has been assigned 

4. Location or equivalent—such as street address, name of build¬ 
ing, or box numb(‘r 

.V 4'}ic N‘lcphone number 

In SOUK' cases, it is also advisable to identify the nature of the 
business by a d(‘scriptive line, a commercial slogan, a trademark, 
or p(‘rhaps a picture of the t)roduct or building. It is scarcely ever 
rreeessary to use more than one of these identification devices al¬ 
though you may have seen letterheads which run “hog-wild” with 
all ot tlnun. If not, be patient. We have some to show you. 

d h(‘ main idea back of the decision as to what information should 
l)(‘ on the l(‘lterhead is that of convenience to the reader. Anything 
that at on(‘ time or another he may actually need should be provided 
loi* him. Anything else is likely to be an impediment to the other 
purpose, whi(‘h is to make the letterhead as fine-looking as possible. 
Iir(\s|)(‘eli\'(‘ ol what facts are finally selected to appear on the 
l(‘t terh(‘ad, the design and production should not be left to amateurs. 
dlier(‘ are experts who specialize in planning business letterheads, 
and inomw spent for their help is a wise investment. Once the 
(h'sign is cliosen, it is likely to be used for several years, and it would 
be poor economy to save a lew dollars at the sacrifice of interest- 
\ alue and charm. Furthermore, the very best printer, lithogTapher, 
or engra\'er is none too good, no matter what the cost may be, when 
it comes to getting the perfect job you are after. 

llisiory of the business letterhead. An inspection of letterheads 
used only forty or fifty years ago will reveal the startling changes 
which have taken place in both form and content. In the Victorian 
days of coal-oil lamps, horse-drawn buggies, and stilted letter- 
language, the average letterhead was a sight to behold. Not only 
was the printing and design extremely crude, but the items de¬ 
picted included everything from “soup to nuts.’’ Shaded letters, 
scrolls, flap, picturp of buildings and officials, all contributed to 
the confusion, and if a few clouds hovered over the whole that was 
the final touch of elegance. Plus all these pictorial effects, the 
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GRtM 

liV opot?^' 
hou St. 



IMPORTERS. 

manufacturers’ 

^JOBBERS. j 





////z7 /Jff M/c^/gsn Ai^e 

C rapiiooiione I*i otat J», }• . 

Transcriber 4^ ■’16 




Way 80th. 165 r 


Mr* J*R. llamon. 


liox 4.U0* Mt. C.irmel, Wabash ho. II]. 


Dear Sir:- 


'•e have received your letter ot recent date in v/hich you ask 
for quotations on the Iilfe-of Nonoleon Bona:)arte by Abbott and in ro- 
ply we quote you tiie History of Mapoleon Donrs,p-.rto by Jacob Abbott 
with maps and illustrations wl nortt'aits on steel, two volu'ies, royal 
d VO* cldth binding- publisher's price “*>5.00: our price :?.3.r)0; sheep 
1' indin^: Sb.GO; our price SS.TjO ;postage extra per sot 64o/ 

]Ve have also U-a.nnieon Bonaparte at St* Helena by Jacob 
Abbott, containin'? interesting ."nccdotes and rctaarkable conversations 
of the TilrmoT'or durin/j the five .and one hcalf years of his captivity. 
Royal d vo* cloth, publi.sher's price S2*50; our price .iJl.75; or in she^ 
binding JS4i00; our price •1.‘3*H0; post^qe extra a4c/. 

Under separate cover we forv/ard you our general Catalogue #6 1 
for v/hlch ybu remitted 15o to cover the transportation charges..on 
same. Hoping we shall be favored with a continuance of your orders, 


Yours truly. 


Montgomery Ward & Co*. 


Typical Letterhead of Fifty Years Ago 


names of company officials were often included, the date when the 
company was established, the date of incorporation, the amount of 
the capital and surplus, and whole paragraphs of information about 
terms, prices, and products. All in all, the result was a jumbled 
uiess, but in those days it may have been considered quite distinc¬ 
tive. 
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Mo)if(fomer}j Ward letterhead of the Gay Nineties. If the above 
M*<‘ms to be an exaggerated description of the Victorian letterhead, 
))(‘for(? you become too positive in that assumption examine the let¬ 
ter written on Montgomery Ward stationery, dated May 20, 1897. 

Th(‘re they are, the flag, the building, tlie shaded type in script, 
th(‘ clouds, the names of officials, and other factual information! 



frum wt that nr. not .ntis/u.turu for 

\.vrf:u UtM mt//1 m b,,rfurHr.f to-n ,, t.n .to ....oUh 

tSr Hummer tuut u-r o'dintut.fr rth.i n pnrTHa\rfi. trr tonrthrr ii-.tM Itir 
antnunt paid htlrnn\inrtaUonrharyi\ t\. onuU tnyt»n\n s at u -fi' 
tnnrr ltiluuntt\ miut^frttfi/r^\ a.ifthr^ norr iH our ./u.r 

mnfmlurtAat^uutttifM''i7fiffO*t/'i/i/PAt '>0 



Mir.hiq^n Avenu* 

Mad>%Of> aitd Wa«^>nqlon 
CHICAOO 

Mr. Horatio Durst, 
Loona, Taxae. 


F.E.F.#7-3 

K-E-33404. 


Y /A/. YY' 






since the receipt of your recent letter, the goodt returned to u:» 
by you have been received, and we take pleasure in allowing you the 
purchase price t4.25 , to this we add | .85 which we estimate you 

expended in transportation charges, making a total of $5.10 and you 
"ill please find sane enclosed'herewith. 

We regret that the goods were not entirely oatlfactory to 
you, and that you were put to the Inconvenience of returning tUea, 
but we are pleased to have you avail yourself of the privilege set 
forth in our guarantee, as we would not have you keep an un3r.< is- 
factory article under any circumstances. 

We trust that this Incident will net be remembered tj our 
prejudice In the future, and that it will not in any way affect your 
dealings with us, as we want you to send to us at any time for any 
goods you need. In the fullest confidence that we can, and we will 
sell you the beat goods and give you the best price, and guarantee 
you absolute satisfaction In every purchasa. 

Awaiting your future orders, we are. 


Fhc-ib.lO 
Ebc-D.C . 


Yours truly. 


IIONTGCMERY WARD & CO. 


Stylk Has ('hanckd Littlk a Fkw ^ kaks Latlu 
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Notice, too, how well the design of the letterhead conforms with the 
language of tlie letter, which is full of the old-time whiskers. An 
interesting item, also, is the one at the top of the letter—“Grapho- 
jilione Dictation D. II. Transcriber #26.” 

Nine years later (see page 224), the Montgomery Ward letterhead 
had been changed, although the design is quite cimilar in style to the 
earlier one. To make room for the picture of the Kansas City 
plant, the flag is gone. Another addition is the six-line paragraph 
in fine type underneath the firm name. This letter originated in 
Kansas City, but no doubt the same letterhead was also being used 
in Chicago, because both buildings are pictured. In the nine years 
that have elapsed, evidently "‘Graphophone dictation” is no longer 
considered noteworthy, as the mention of it has been omitted. 

While it is a digression from the subject matter at hand, we call 
your special attention to the spirit of this letter, paragraphs two and 
tliree—a factor which even in those early days was contributing to 
the growth of this great company, just as it has up to our modern 
lime. 

In the lower left hand corner are the initials ‘‘D. C.’^ presumably 
those of the dictator. We congratulate you, D. C., after all these 
many years. You spoke loyally for the company you served, and 
what you said is worthy of comparison with the best of our modern 
adjustment letters. 

Okay! Back to the letterheads! You have seen the ones U8C<1 
in 1897 and 1900. What would you expect to see today? Well, 
tlie penduhnn has swung far to the opposite direction. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 

CHICAGO 7 


A es, that is the whole of it—just the name in two words, the city, 
and the zone number. Simplicity in the essence! You can imagine 
how the old boys of the Gay Nineties would have scorned such a 
letterhead. 

English letterheads in the old style. As might be expected in a 
country where business relationships are maintained in a very 
formal and dignified way, many of the letterheads used in England 
resemble those of half a century ago in our own nation. This does 
not mean that our friends across the sea arc lagging behind in busi¬ 
ness practice, but they do seem to cling more devoutly to certain 
traditions and customs. Possibly, to their way of thinking it would 
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))e almost a sacrilege to tamper :vith a letterhead which has^ stood 
the test of a liundred years or more, l^he fact remains that English 
letterheads as a rnl(‘ are more old-fashioned than our own, and 
hence fi’oin our point of view, far less interesting. One sees the 
same (diaracUu’isties that markerl our own of the Gay Nineties— 
the shaded letters, trademarks, type of assorted faces, often set in 
(‘urv(\s, and a great ahnndaiu'e of factual information. xVn interest¬ 
ing si(l(‘ light about the language is that their letters usually end 
with “Yours faithfully," indicating a fondness for the expression in 
th(‘ country from which they came. This com])limentary close was 
(iuit(‘ ('ommon in our pioneer days and until the turn of the century, 
but now rests in limbo, or wherever departing whiskers go. 

Old-timers still eotninon here. It would liardly be cricket. to 
h(‘ckl(' our hhiglish friends about their letterheads, lor we must 
admit that many of the old-fashioned eonserxative variety are still 
used in the United States. 

The following l(‘tterlu'ads are conspicuous foi* tlu‘ limited space 
l(‘fl for typing. This may be a subtle* way of making sure that 
tin* di(*lators will not b(‘come too garrulous. Anyway, the allot¬ 
ment of space* for e*opy se*eMns loe> small for the bu^inevss letter e)f 
ave'rage I(‘ngth. Of the sepiare ine*he‘s on an by 11 inch 
sh(M*t, (he “Angostura" h'lterhe^ael allows oidy .‘Mi s((uare inch(.\s fen* 

I he* addivss, salutation, body, e*omplimenlarv (‘lose, and signature. 
Hut this might be e*alle*d gene*rous e’ompiurd to another letterhead, 
not shown, where only sejuare inches, a little* less than one fourth 
of the* total, are left blank. 'Fhis may or may not be a world’s 
r(‘c<M*(l for cramping the length of a busine*ss letter. It would be 
intt'n'sling to know. 

Of course, the re*asou for the* eivercrowding is obvious. I'he 
parlieus planning the letterhe‘ad had so many itean., they wanted 
to dis|)lay, and each se'e*med so important, that the*y couldirt bring 
tlu'uiselve's to omit anything. There* ma\' e*ven ha\e be‘en a debate 
in tin* otiice* re*garding the re*spe*ctive value's of illustration and copy. 

( opy lost. 

'riie le*tt(*rhe*ad with the six olficials groupi'd in tlie center illus- 
lrat(\s a very popular style of the last e*entury. This use of photo¬ 
graphs need not be attribute*el to vanity, for in those days eom- 
panie's were small, anel the presielent, or other officials, might be 
personally aceiuainteel with many peo])lc in the area of operation. 
It was probably thought that these pictures carried weight in help¬ 
ing to gain the goodwill of those who received the letters. And 
perhaps they did. 

Letterheads are not catalogs or billboards. The illustration of a 
product or service on a business letterhead is not a bad idea if it can 
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LEI MAN BROS^INC. 

146 TO lai CHRISTIE STREET 


rCLC^MONC 

CONNCCTION9 


noTAirr Am t»j %t»9 
VACUUM ft OAS ^NPS 
AIM Morofta 
•ANO •UftTS 
rUCi Oil ftORNCr** 


NEWARK. N. J. 


St&ri%rd Dtatal Laboratory. 
1*49 Cutler Building. 
Rochester. H.T. 


Q^atleaeni 


Ve are In receipt of your letter of Merch 10th and we are aendlag you 
copy of our latest catalogue in which will be found, on page 5 et the bottoa of 
the page, otir Model 38 Cental Laboratory Poll shine Dust Colleoting Outfit. This 
is known as #5634 suid is equipped with a l/2 BP. motor and priced at $340.00. 

Here you will find the warious dimensions of the outfit and any further 
information will be gladly furnished on request. Ve can furnish this for Direct 
Current. Kindly adrise us as to the woltage to be used. 

Leinon Bros. Polishing Dust Collecting Outfits make polishing and grind¬ 
ing safe and a pleasure - and make It an income bringer too - pays for itself and 
an independent income thereafter from the dust that Is now a dsuoger and a nuisance. 

Bwerybody agrees that breathing polishing dust is disagreeable and un¬ 
necessary and that's why we want you to banish it with Leiman Bros. Patented Dust 
Collector. 

Vhen you breathe polishing or grinding dust you are breathing tiny me¬ 
tallic particles which are remored from the eurface of the article in the polish¬ 
ing and grinding operations. 

These particles get into the lungs causing disease - you don't want 
that, especially when you can take these tame particles of gold or other precious 
metals and turn then into money, filling your pocketbook instead of your lungs. 

And thsn think of the improTement in the appearance of your workroom 
if there was no dust flying around and eorerlng erexythiog. A nice clean place to 
work in is a possibility. 

Bare too is the outfit offered ae a true life insurance poUoy far more 
Taluable to the user than any of the standard pollcieo of the greatest insurance 
companies because it does what no ordinary insurance policy can do - it prerents. 

ALL QUOTATIONS EXPIRE AFTER 10 DAYS 

AAL AftnCVMCNrv A«tV CONTlNAftMT UPON •TMIICyft. ACCIDCMT* Oft D«1.AW« OP UNT MIMD UNAVOIOAMLft 
OM •ftTONO 0«JA COMTHOC OUOtftTlOMft MUMJSCr To CMAMOC WITHOUT MOTICt 
•TKMOOMftPMlCAl. CMMOIIV •UAJftCT TO CMAHftl 
ALL aOOOft ftOLD POM NVW/AMU H J . OM POINT OP mHimMCNT 
BtftCTMiC A’OTOHft PVMNUMVO A»« POM mitMftft 0«MCCT OM AVTftmHATINft CUIIItftNT. 

•o cvcLfm I. • OM V PH4«« lie om aao voirm UNttmv OTMmwivB noted 

CUNTAACT* AMO OmOVHV mUTjrcT TO ACCtPTANCC AT MtWA«M WOMRM 


p(wsil)ilily if two ihinls of the page is erft)W<le(l with material ooiii- 
for tile rc^ader's al lent ion. 

'rh(' inailin<]i of the (»raver-Dearhorn Corporation, opposite, is 
,ui\ en a ('atalog appearanee hy the pictures of tlie prize items which 
run down the left side of the pa.ue. Take tliese ])ictiires out, and 
the rest of Ih.e letterhead is hoth pleasiiii;* and distinctive. This 
was prohahly a special mailing', with the pictures added for the one 
purpose, hut the result is ipiite displeasing’ to the eye. Also, be- 
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QuAuiy 



v) OFFiCf 
// SUPPLIES 


Graver* Dearborn 


COflPORHTiON 


MC-124 SOUTH CLINTON STREfT 


TILIPHONE. RANDOLPH 7900 





THIS IS NOT 
A FREE OFFER 

It's tetler t han t hati 

Take yf'wr pich of thousar-Ou of iten'« >ou Fe'^' 0 '’ait, 
pany rl I'-k on \»hHe, *-31 >cj*rp ?3vi''<; tt"*. op tc 

Pcfrcff'.tf-r t hP GRAVEP-Cf A<?BC»N <• » ''a.-r-- 0 

annoui'cinq our New DivitJend Stanip Plan? lia** a lOt 
wopcJoreJ ».^cther > 0 'j can apply tt-e Oi. iCe'^c*. ^ 3 ^tn«,' 
we carry. suCh as — 


Executive Oist'iDutcrs Cat. 
Scrap 9. ot". • 

c■uIr Cushions • 

Letter openers • 

OesK Clocks • 


Office Items Booklet sent you—the one 
ot of Our otner custoirers, you nay have 
"St tre purchase price of any article 


► Trays 
ifieors 

•omatIf Pencils 
• It >•< fdft ed Letter Trays 
n.cr<}rC^"i ecohs 


and many others too nunerouS to ircnt i 



SyR£ TOu CANI Here'S your c.aance to c^auip yOur desk and office with many up'-lo-the 
minute time-savino devices that will mane your worn a pleasure. 

They're all m our complete sc of f ice-5urpl y Cstalng which is yOurs for the asking. 

T*e inside P.sck to/er of t ne e Pooi-Ht, w’'ich you nave, will tell you now to use 

t ne dividend ste.ep plan—read i! carefully. ^ 

(ns'ead of using t h.? st smps for discount purpc*e* trpy "By he applied against the pur- 
ciTSe price of any article we rare, or may r.e accumulated 'o ootain it. Say >our order 
totals $15. jO, and $10.OT of I'M* a^o .nt I' fc' Items s'own in our complete catalog, with 
tre jalanrr for nercnjrdisr s''cwn , , ©'jr ru-pa.ce Net Price List or t ne Special Net Price 
Circular enclosed. Su'Ce me diviCe'ds apply cniy to prices in me complete cataloi, 
yOur dividend would then Oe lOI of $l''.f,o or $1.00, with which yOu could order .any $i.oo 
article i n : i.e cat a1 og. 

or else save the stamps if yOu like, sendir,j them in for the item you wa"t. )n tn|s way, 
yOu can get anythino yOu need, while C'uttifg yooh of f i ce-Supp I y Cost at the same tine, 
Bememper mat dividends are good only for items shown in our 352-page Catalog and not in 
the Booklet or Circulars we issue. 

When you order from CRavER-DLABBORn ycu know you are «upp1ying your hpusw with top-oualitj 
office reeds, at prices yoj wcuid crdmarily pay for inferior me rc hand i se—pr ices, inci¬ 
dentally, that are bound to go op scon. 

It’s a pretty safe guess, loo, that the prices on tm enclosed list are most likely to 
go up, so make sure of quick delivery and price, by 'ending the attached order olank 
BiChI NOW~'''c>ude everything yOu need ard will n[«.d. Our catalog will go out to you 
promptly, and you Can begin getting ycur Share of opaveR-DEaRBORn dividends right away. 


D. 5.'Bel I, president 

’’Evfything from a ^in to on OfHeo Svito” 


cause of limited space, the copy is printed with typewriter type of 
smaller size—and even then there is no margin on the right side. 
The entire page has an overstiiffed appearance, and the first impres¬ 
sion is not agreeable. In some cases the letter was probably tossed 
aside, because the reading of it looked like too much of an effort. 

Another example of robbing Peter to pay Paul is the vacation 
letter on page 230. The original is lithographed in several colors 
and although the layout is stuffy, the first impression on the average 
recipient may not have been unpleasant. To this, the comely 
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lady may }iav(‘ conlrihuled. Hut llie C()j)y, pushed to one side, and 
crowded top and hot loin, seems only an inconsequential i)art of the 
whole. Wait a minute. What was that we said a moment ago 
about th(‘ wophrs r(‘C()rd among letterheads with a minimum of 
copy spac(‘.^ Why this is if. Ninety-three square inches available 
on th(‘ pag(‘, but only 17 were finally left for the cof)y. 

I17/y f.riTutirrs hrsiiitic fo cIkukjc. Certain business men 

cling to I(Htcrh(‘ads of ancient origin because they fear a change 
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might result in loss to the company. They realize that the vehicle 
they are using is not attractive, and they would like to see it mod¬ 
ernized. “But,’’ they ask, “what wou* J be the eflPect on sales?” 

Tlien they go ahead with an old, old story—something like this. 
‘'The letterhead we are using has been known to our buying public 
for sixty years. In a pile of letters on the desk of a customer, it is 
recognized at first glance. It represents all of the goodwill we have 
been able to accumulate for the company during the many years we 
liavc been in business. This acceptance must be worth something 
to us. Why should we take the chaiice of starting all over again 
to develop this acceptance? After all, ajiy long-estal)lished busi¬ 
ness has certain characteristics and trade practices which arc 
traditional, and cannot be changed at the whim of the moment. 
Yes, we admit our letterhead is not modern as it would be if we 
were a new com])any. In the saino sense, our company is old— 
very old—and we are proud of it.'’ 

This argujiient in favor of keeping the old letterhead would be 
([uite convincing, except that the experience of other companies that 
have dared to make the change proves the weakness of the defense. 
There is nothing about a successful business that can be considered 
immune to the march of progress. If this were true, the argument 
for keeping an obsolete letterhead would a])ply with equal force to 
other “traditional” features of the company. Thus, deliveries 
would be made by horse-drawn trucks, packages would not be 
modernized and made more interesting for shelf display, windows 
and show-cases would be left as “they always have been,” air- 
conditioning would be scorned, and new ideas ridiculed if they sup¬ 
planted old ones. And soon spider-webs would be spun across the 
front doorways. 

Any company that liopes to keep up with competition must 
change, and nothing warrants preservation unless it is still the best 
of its kind. To be sure, there probably are long-time customers 
who look fondly on a letterhead which has grown old with them. 
But to offset these few, are the many, many other people who may 
form the wrong impression of a company which clings to a queer, 
old-fashioned letterhead. “This company can’t be up-to-date,” 
tliey think, “look at this funny old-time stationery.” 

Fortunately, we do have the experience of those who have made 
the change to guide us, and we have never heard of any company 
that modernized its letterhead, used it for a while, and then went 
back to the old one. On the contrary, there is an abundance of evi¬ 
dence to prove that the modernization not only provoked favorable 
comment, but also led to increased sales. 

A few years ago, a candy company in California had growing 
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fmin.s. A new letterhead was su/^gested, and finally adopted. Bui 
I he president couldn’t help wondering whether or not a mistake luid 
been made. So a test was devised to find the truth. A list of old 
buyers who liadn t ordered for several months was split in two 
e(|ual parts, lo one half a follow-up letter using the old station- 
(‘ly was mailed, lo the other half, the same letter was mailed— 
on the new stationery. Nothing was said in the letter about the 
test. Jhe r(‘aders did not know they were l)eing used as guinea 
pigs. 1 hus, neither letterhead had any advantage over the other 
(‘xcrept for the diflerence in appearajiec^, which might work either 
way. 

\Muit liappened.^ At the end of Ihirtv davs, when the ‘Votes” 
were counted, it was discoven^d that the old letterhead had pulied 
pel cent in n'plies, as against 40 per cent for the new one. Not 
all of the replies contained orders, but comparing those that did, 
the (lifference was evem greater in favor of the new letterhead, the 
ratio being almost seven to one. 

It pays to keep U[)-to-date. There can be no (juestion about it. 

I h(* company that sticks to an old-fashioned monstrosity is })enal- 
i/a’ng rather than heljiing sales. 

A (/Hide for plannnuj IcUcrhead,^, Turning now from lettcrlieads 
o the past, which are of interest only as something to l)e avoided, 
W(‘ can proceed with the more enjoya}>le task of surveving those 
which are modern, in order to find out what are the factors which 
eonlril)ule lo their success. 

A few years ago, John L. Scott, then (‘ditor of The rritdwg Art 
Quarfcrii/, and a nationally known authi)rity on lett(uLead design, 
ofh‘red ten (piestions to be used as a guide in detennining the effec¬ 
tiveness of any business letlerheml or in planning a new one. 

I luvse (juestions are: 


1. Is Iho lottorhfjul ai)pr<)priiU<‘ Ic. i/onr piirticular type of hiisi- 
ness.'^ 

i. Is it distiiutivc-original - a lottcrlua.l tlial will I,o reincm- 
Ix'red.*^ 

Is it foinplfto? Docs it carry all the iuforination- telephone 
address, titles— the reailer will need in rejilying? ’ 

4. Js it iiij-to-date? Mo<lern? Does it suggest that vour busi- 
nes.s IS keyed to the tempo of the tiiii(‘s? 

■>. Is it professionally .lesignoil by soineoi;,* who knows what it 
takes to make a good job? 
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6. Is the paper suitable? Does it reflect good taste, quality, 
progress? 

7. Is the letterhead adaptable to various kinds of letters—long 
and short—to bulletins, etc.? 

8. Is it well printed? Are the colors vividIs the register 
perfect? 

9. Is it designed to match the envelope? 

10. Does it altogether speak for the spirit of your company, and 
the quality of your prodmds? 

You will agree that any letterhead would have to be good to meet 
the standards which Mr. Scott has established in these ten ques¬ 
tions. Another step in the same direction is the Letterhead Rating* 
("halt reproduced on the next page. This chart was prepared 
for the benefit of friends and clients of the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. The plan of the chart is 
to grade the letterhead on each point, up to the maximum of 
100. Then, by dividing the total of all the grades by 12 (the 
number of ratings) the final percentage is obtained. You will 
notice from the qualifying paragraph at the bottom of the chart, 
that the questions place the emphasis on the utility of the letterhead 
being rated, rather than on the more intangible factor of design. 
As the originator says, “The most beautiful letterhead, if deficient 
in the information it should convey, is not a good letterhead in the 
business world.” 

Choice of paper. Just as the beauty of a woman may be enhanced 
by the quality and style of the gown she wears, so may the appear¬ 
ance of a business letterhead be influenced by the choice of paper 
on which it is printed—its purity, its weight, and sometimes its 
color. Surely it is penny-wise and pound-foolish to skimp in the 
selection of paper for a company’s stationery, as the best costs very 
little compared to the other items of expense in the preparation and 
mailing of a business letter. (See Section 1.) Moreover, although 
the difference in price between a cheap sulphite bond and a paper 
high in rag content amounts to a considerable sum when quoted by 
the pound, it is really nothing to worry about when reduced to 
.single letter-sized sheets. 

In this respect, another fact worth remembering is that from the 
point of view of reader reaction, and the good impression you want 
tlie letter to make, it may often be true that in the long run the 
best i)aper is the cheapest. Results are what count the most in 
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^^ettetLeaJ. C^La’ct 

V/HITING PLOVER PAFLR COMPANY. Stevens Point, Wis. 


For____——--- 

Type of Bu'Jiri'L-s”_—---- 

flow well does our letterhead tell who we are? 

I 1. Is thr- name Rvjible and clear at a qlance?... .. 

How well does our letterhead tell where we are? 

2 if full addrt.“53 for convemerv;.* r.f out-of town visitors?. . 

3 Has it telephone number to save cut cf town customers time and 

trouble^. . .. 

How well does our letterhead tell what we are? 

4 Is cur business simply and accurately described'^.. 

I 

5. If an illustration lo used, is it legible, attractive and does it help 

tell our story ^ .. 

6. Is the type face or lettering of goevi design^ .. 

7. Are the various elements Tname, businers, address, etc.) 

well-arranged, or are they cluttered up"^ . . 

8. Do the various elements follow m logical order, to tell their 

story at a glance ? .. 

9. Is tlie printing sharp, clean and attiactive? . . 

10. It colors are used, are they pure, cf prcj-x^r stiength. 

appropriate'-* ... _ 

11. Is the pafier of substantial lh!ckn<--s*,. qixxi err p fc«^l and 

proper permanenc**? __ 

12. Is the heading equal to competitors' headings, or up to tiie 

standard of tlie industry ? - 

Total Points 

Divide by number of rabng points used 

RATING_ 

It is impossible to give a just rating without lull knowledge of the letterhead user’s busiitess. 
But tins chart puts letterhead rating on, at U-i5t,_ a s?mi scientific Ussis, in wluch utility is 
considered first and design IS subordinate to it The most beautiful letterlv^ad, deficient in 
the information it should convoy, is not a good letterhead in the business world. 


business, aiul if the good ])a])er <!oes a hott(M’ job, it can easily be¬ 
come the most economieal. 

Durability is also a factor that nccils consideration. The cheaper 
papers, made entirely from wood, will not stand as much piini.sh- 
ment in liandling, or last nearly as long, as the better papers which 
arc either all rag, or contain a high percentage of it. 
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The typist, too, deserves some consideration when the choice of 
paper is made. It is difficult to erase without leaving a smudge 
when the paper is thin and made from wood fiber, and luany a letter 
is retyped that could have been saved had the paper been of better 
(quality. 

llow quality of paper is deterviined. The three factors most im¬ 
portant in measuring the quality of paper are: (1) content, (2) 
weiglit, and (3) the mill wliere it is made. Tlie thin* point is often 
a matter of opinion, although it must be conceded that some mills 
do a better job than others. Thus, it is well to choose pai)er stock 
wliich comes from a mill of good repulation, rather than from one 
at>out which you know nothing. 

The unit for measuring paper weight is a ream of folio size. This 
consists of oOO sheets, 17 by inches. Each of tliese large sheets 
when Insected l)oth ways pi-oduces four pieces of the conventional 
business letterhead size. Hence, wlien 20 ])ound paj)er is men¬ 
tioned, the meaning is that 2,000 sheets letterhead size weigh that 
much. In the same way, the weight of tlie ream, depending on the 
thickness of the sheets, may be 12 pounds, 10 pounds, 24 ])ounds, 
or a greater amount. 

Twelve pound pa])er is very flimsy, and seldom used for business 
purposes. jVIore business letterheads are i)rinted on the 10 ]K)UTid 
weight than on any other, although the 20 pouiui weight has a much 
better “feel” and deserves greater popularity. In many com- 
l)anies, letterlieads on ])ai)er of difTerent weight are i)i’ovided for 
(lilferent uses. Thus, a 10 pound letterhead may be considered 
adequate for corresj)ondence within the organization, a 20 pound 
letterhead used for letters to the general public, and a ‘‘super- 
duper” 24 pound letterhead reserved for executives. 

As lias been intimated, the content of i)aper used for business 
])iirposes falls into one of tlirce classifications: that made from 
wood fiber, that made from cotton fiber, or a combination of the 
two. The cheapest papers arc “all wood”—of course, they are the 
least durable, and make the poorest impression. Newspapers, for 
example, are i)rinted on })aper made from wood pulp, and so are 
many of the inferior magazines. In contrast, the most durable and 
best looking papers are made entirely from cotton fiber. Naturally, 
they cost the most. It is not necessary for letterhead uses, how¬ 
ever, that the paper be “all rag.” A mixture of about half and 
half produces a sheet that stands up well and is quite beautiful in 
appearance. 

Compare a letterhead processed on “all wood” paper with one 
processed on a paper of at least fifty per cent rag content, and the 
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difference in quality is easily discernible. The one with the high 
rag content is pure white and free from imperfections. The one 
made entirely from wood fiber looks gray and murky by the side of 
the otlier, and here and there are brown stains which could not be 
removed in the milling. The one is an aristocrat, the other a tramp, 
in the business world. One looks good, feels good, is good. The 
other is just another piece of paper, no different from many others 
that niiiy now lay on your desk. It looks cheap, feels cheap, is 
cheap. 

And yet, the difference in cost between sheets of the two kinds of 
pa|)cr may be no more, or even less, than a penny. Even the 
postage on a business letter is three cents. Doesn’t it seem poor 
economy not to use paper for your letterhead which makes a fine 
impression, and speaks for the quality of your products and serv¬ 
ices.^ 

Letterhead sizes. Having eonvince<l ourselves that quality paper 
is a good investment, all things considered, thoughts turn next to 
what size the letterhead shoiihl be. If general business practice is 
followed, the answer is H] 2 by 11 inches. Four sheets that size cut 
williout waste from a folio page, and that may be a minor argu¬ 
ment for tliem. But there is no “law" or convention of business 
whieli prevents the use of another size if you happen to have a good 
reason, or even if you just like it better. Smaller sizes than the 
standard by II, are not uncommon, although one is seldom 
se(Mi any larger. For (\vam|)le, a size called “l)aroniar’ is often pre¬ 
ferred l>y professional men, and .sometimes used for the personal 
stationery of executives. Other variations are 8 by 11 inches, 
7* 2 by 10^ V, 7 by 10, and “half she(‘ts" which cut eight out of oiu^ 
Folio page. But all of these departures from the H}^2 by 11 size ar(‘ 
merely ripph's on the main body of water. 

Frankly, we do not know how this “standard" size came to l)c 
the ch( >ice ot ( ustoin. But its u.se is now so universal that even 
tiling devices and c(iui|)mcnt coid’orm to it. For this rea.son alone, 
there appears to be no good argument for a change. The size is 
practical, and most pco[)h‘ seem to like it. 

A gotul many of the letters that come from other English s|)eak- 
ing countries are type<l on larger letterheads than our own. A 
sample is the one with the gun and the tiger, reproduced on page 
2.37. d1ie size of tlie original is by 12. The paper has an 
(‘uamel finish, and the color is a light tan. This letterhead, by the 
^^ay, leans toward the modern, although one flaw is the position of 
the gun, which seems to float in mid-air like a magician’s suspended 
accomplice. 1 he language, too, is tar more "free and easy” than 
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Dear Sir, 


Vifill you do me a favour? It will not take you as 
long as it does to smoke a cigarette, and 1 am taking the liberty 
of sending this enclosed. 

I recently sent you my catalogue of sporting guns, and 
1 am anxious to discover why I have not been favoured with your 
order. 


Do not bother to write a letter, jot your remarks on 
the margin of this one, then slip In attached envelope, no 
stamp necessary, I pay postage. 


Have you yet reached a declsloL 
regarding your new gun? 


If not, may 1 hope to be favoured 
with your order? 


If not, will you kindly give a 
reason? 


1 am anxious to discover whether my 
prices are wrong, or if the models 
offered do not appeal to you - 
In what way they should be modified 
to suit you. 


I should be happy to do anything possible to meet your 
requirements by an adjustment of prices or terms, and your 
reply will help me a lot. 

Yours faithfully, 

for 7/.W.GREENER LTD. 


English Letterhead Interesting to Sportsmen 

that of the average English letter, and even a cigarette is enclosed 
for the reader to smoke—a surprising bit of showmanship to come 
from “St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4.” 

This larger letter in its present condition is an object lesson of 
what would happen if we started to use similar sizes in our country. 
Having been filed in a folder suitable for the 8J4 by 11 letterheads. 
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this English letter has had to take a lot of punishment. The edges 
aie frayed, and in several jdaces the page is torn. 

t'lere .seems to he no serious objection to the 

r(-ulr>/^ advantage of daiming .special 

r-Tjw; / r- '.'"T™’ conventSn' „,av 

,Z f “' "‘'""P'lPer editor in Missouri. Here it is 

fourth llu> original size, to .show the proportions. 

The actual size of this letter is 634 ; by 
11 inches. The slock is a pale blue, and 
file tyi)c is printed in red on a silver 
background. The general effect is star¬ 
tling, but not entirely jileasing. You 
might call it similar to seeing the “thin 
man” m the circus. Thin men may be 
more attractive tlian fat ones, but "not, 
a-s with this letterhead, when they are 
onl.V skin and bones. 

_ r.sv’ of cohml .slock. Although wliite 
Is |)relerr(‘d liy a large majority of coni- 
immes, this again is a matter of custom, 
mid we often encounter an attractive 
oisiimss letterhead where tinted paper 
I'een u.sed. Some of tlie.se exeep- 
tio'is, especially tho.se in the pastel 

ol seeing everything in while OlL-r- T 'nonntony 

<'l'color, would .seem more iDiiroi.riai choice 

.. 

i-n™' i«£k ni'T" 

b.\ black or white. You see this f iei .11 f i8>i.v-shades than 
wear. th(> furnishings we .sehvt for our h^ ^*1 ‘^1‘dlies we 

"XN S. You may i^.all, fo. elmi ,Ie h °ther 

faeturer fought sigainst colored bodies untirthe''-‘^''“'f 
compel Hors not .so near-sighted fore .^1 ? Y by 

book at the articles .h'.splatei tv v^ .r'™ 
imuss ol colors. Notice how the multi-enl^*^* i**”t ^ 

the magazines seem to get more attention ®‘^''^*’tisements in 

white. The love of color is deep-rooted in Z ZlZ It, :nd 
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business men may have been missing the boat in not using more of 
it in their letterheads and envelopes. 

To be sure, color seems more approp iate for some types of busi¬ 
ness than for others. From a lawyer, a banker, a minister, an edu¬ 
cator, or any company related to one of these pr fessions, a letter on 
colored stationery would probably arouse unfavorable comment. 
A letter from a broker offering an investment in stocks or bonds, 
would surely be handicapped if typed on colored stationery. Some¬ 
how, we expect certain professions and types of business to lean 
toward the conservative side, and anv swing the other way is usu¬ 
ally a dangerous experiment. 

On the other hand, things bright and gay seem quite in keeping 
with other kinds of business activity—millinery stores, dealers in 
sports apparel, florists, candy manufacturers, gift shops, landscape 
gardeners, paint merchants, and the many, many others that you 
could add. FiVen when color seems appropriate, one shade may be 
better suited to a certain field of business than to another. For ex- 
am[)le, paper in a soft tint of blue might be ideal for the milliner, a 
canary yellow for the florist, and a light green for the landscape 
gardener; even those selections, however, are strictly a matter of 
personal opinion. 

As in almost every other phase of business correspondence, and 
its related problems, the question of when to use a color, and of 
what color is best, can only be decided by good taste and sound 
judgment. It is important that business men always keep their 
minds open toward color possibilities, and that they do not tui’ii 
their backs on a use that might be highly productive. After all, 
if a company can get a higher percentage of replies—to sales letters 
especially—using tinted stationery, then why should it stubbornly 
stick to the white.^ 

tihonmianship from use of sfecial materials. Now and then a busi¬ 
ness letter gains added attention because it is not written on one of 
the customary paper stocks. Instead, in the spirit of showman¬ 
ship, some other material is substituted. When the reason for the 
substitution is not too far-fetched, this idea can be very effective. 
I'he best of the breed, of course, are those in which the material 
used is an actual sample of the thing talked about in the letter. 

For example, a letter mailed to school superintendents by the 
Omaha School Supply Company arouses immediate curiosity and 
interest because the copy is processed—apparently by multigraph¬ 
ing—on an 8}/2 by 11 inch piece of window-shade cloth. The fill-in 
of the address and salutation is perfectly done, so that the whole 
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effect is that of a personally typed letter. The best part of this 
liowever, is that the piece of window-shade cloth is a sample 
])roduct which the letter seeks to sell. Note the first paragiaph. 

This l(*tter, wliifh is written on duPont ‘‘Tontine washable 
window-shade cloth, color 508 Afterglow, will introduce you to 
a window shade that admits light without glare. 

In another paragraph, the use of the sample is given even better 
signifi(‘aTK*e, when tin' writer suggests that it be ])ut to a number of 
lc\sts fo ))rovc its (piality. 


“Tontine'' is the last word in window-shade economy, cleaidiness, 
and durahility. It can l)e scrubbed clean as often as soiled and 
it will not crack, ])inhole or fade. Scrub it—scuff it—boil it. 
Do the snme for other ty[)es and sec for yourself. 


A second letter that does the same double job- winning atten¬ 
tion by an unusual approach, and sampling the product—is one 
\ised by Hoff & Company in Reading, Pennsylvania. It is one of 
the many clever lett(‘r ideas that have originated in the offices of 
advertising agents Heaumont, Heller, & Sperling. The {)iece of 
towel paper has rough edges, and is the size of a .secti(Ui that might 
have been torn from a roll in actual u.se. Here again, the first 
paragraj)h justifies the showmanship. 


IIKRK'S NEAVS, AIR. ROOERS . . . It’s an Auuouncement 
sure to interest you! It may be the first letter you've received 
oil a paper towel, but then this letter is about the fiue.st paper 
product on the market, and I’m sending my message riglit on 
that paf)er as PROOF. 


Still more spectacular, but e(|ually appropriate, is a letter once 
r.s(‘d by the Inland Steel ('ompany, ('hicago. You can imagine 
Ib.e surpri.se of anyone who got this message, wdien he pulled from 
a large envelope a letterhead-si/e slieet of metal on wdiich the copy 
was (juite plainly printed. Of course, no attempt was made to fill 
in the name and address of the recipient, but in the excitement of 
getting such an unusual letter, it is doubtful if that made any dif¬ 
ference. Here is how' it starts: 
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A word 

concerning our 
new 44'^ Mill 

Dear Sir: 

This sheet is one of the first rolled on our uev^ 44" CoutVtvuv>u> 

Strip Mill, and cold reduced on our latest type c old hmshlng m\l\. 

Our new 44" Continuous Strip Mill, which has just been eoni- 
pleted and placed in operation, is the result of the growing dc'- 
mand for Inland uniform quality sheets. . . . 

Hack in the days when Huey Long was bossing Louisiana politics, 
the South had a huge surplus of cotton. To help reduce the sur¬ 
plus, patriotic southerners conceived the novel idea of using all¬ 
cotton stationery. Accordingly, the circulation manager of TIME 
magazine, ever resourceful in the choice of sales ideas, came out 
with the following renewal letter to subscribers. 

Dear Subscriber: 

This is the all-cotton i)aper which Louisiana’s Senator Huey Long 
and many other prominent Southerners are now using for their 
business and personal correspondence. By its use they are help¬ 
ing to reduce the South’s cotton surplus. 

W'e are interested in the South’s attempts to reduce its cotton 
surplus; in the West’s and Middle West's and the Government’s 
efforts to reduce the wheat surplus. But we in the Circulation 
Department of TIME have our own crop surplus to reduce— 
you have guessed it—the crop of unrenewed subscriptions. 

We have done amazingly well thus far with the'winter crop. I 
hope, by sending in your renewal order today, that you will re¬ 
duce it to practically zero! 

Why not preserve this sheet of cotton writing paper—it will 
serve as a permanent memento of one of the most significant 
periods in the history of the U. S. and of the world. 

Renewal of your subscription to TIME will ensure your getting 
the most complete, accurate week-by-week report of this excit¬ 
ing period in the world’s history. 

Sincerely yours, 

You can by no means call the use of this all-cotton paper, which 
closely resembles a piece of white window-shade cloth, a far-fetched 
it lea to capture favorable reader-attention. It must have aroused 
considerable comment, and no doubt many of the recipients did 
keep it as a memento. 

On another special “paper” which appears to be the same kind of 
material, perhaps a piece of percale, the salesmanager of Appleford 
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Paper Products Limited, sent the letter below as a follow-up to 
prosf>eets wtio had ignored previous sales attempts. Here again, 
the use of the falirie seems in keeping with good taste, and no doubt 
|)r()Voked many a smile. Alore inifiortant than that, it probably 
also brought back a good number of replies. 

I)(‘ar Mr. Doc*: 

W(* do not like to think that you just read our recent letters, 
tiuui lor(‘ them up and forgot all about our company, for we 
hold high hop(‘s of getting your next order. We make good 
f)rodu( ts, s(dl thi*m at reasonable prices and ship promptly. You 
know th;it. from previous orders you have sent us. 

but W(' hav(' not he;ird from you for months, so did you just tear 
u]) our l<‘tt(‘F*s after all? 

^^>u can t<‘ar this one u]), but it will be just a little harder to rd-p. 

So sa.v<' your en<‘rgy to write, not rip, stating you will be sending 
us {i.n ord(‘r soon. 'rh(M'(‘\s a stampcMl envelope (Uiclosed. 

Wry truly yours, 

Obviously, hdlcrs typed on fabrics cannot be recommended as a 
r(‘gular di(d. \'ou can i)icturc the trouble and confusion they would 
caus(‘ wluMi it cam(‘ to filing* them, lint surely now and then it can 
do no har?n to get out of lh(‘ rut with sonu* nov(d or amusing idea 
which may add |)owcr and interest to the message. 

Soundimes, you also s(‘c letterheads printed, and the letters typed, 
on |)ap(*r with a wood sui fac(‘ finish, ^\)u might think, for example, 
that tin* letl(‘r which follows was on an actual ]ueee of wood if you 
saw it on the desk of an associate, dliis letter was used by the 
Hartford Accident and Iinhunnity Company, and you may judge 
for yourself whether or not the idea was appropriate to the message. 

FRIDAY TIIF TIlIRTFFNTJf 
KMH K OX WOOD 

Probably you are not sup<‘r.stitious, but Friday, the Thirteenth, 
comes again in November. 

SO KNOCK ON WOOD! 

Every day is Friday, the Thirteenth on the calendar of acci¬ 
dents, and to knock on wocxl is no guarantee of immunity. 

While you read this letter, eight persons in the United States 
will have met with some disabling injury. 

Knock on wood, and then ask us about the form of policy which 
will protect your income and reimburse you for medical expenses 
on account of accidents. 


Sincerely yours. 
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Another letter, printed and typed on the same kind of imitation 
wood paper, does not rate approval as one in whieh the idea for 
getting attention has a logical connection with thought of the co])y. 
In fact, there is no connection at all You will have to take our 
word for that, as the nature of the letter is too persona! for reprint¬ 
ing. However, when the writer signed his name in brown ink, he 
added in longhand the following postscript . . . ".Jiisi to i)rove 
that we ‘wood’ be interested, here’s your answer on wood.” This 
could scarcely be called the best of humor, and so tb.e ad:t|)tion of the 
idea IcJives the reader not im])ress< (k As we iiave seeii before, 
dramatic ideas to win special attention can be v< i y sweec or very 
sour—depending on how clev(‘r they I’eally are, and whether or not 
they blend logically with the thought of the coi)y, 

3. Modern L,etterhead Design 

The trend ioivard simplicity. You have seen some ot‘ tiie letter¬ 
heads of earlier days—conglomerations of information lines and 
illustrations which so cluttered the page that the effect was coJi- 
fusion and chaos. Although they accomplished-' over-accom¬ 
plished—the first purpose of a business letterhead, to give the reader 
the factual things he needs to know, they failed utterly to accoiii- 
l>lish the second purpose—to impress the reader by their beauty 
and originality of design. Now, it is fitting that you examine sr>mc 
of our modern letterheads, and compare the new with the old to sec 
what progress may have been made. 

We are not so bold as to attempt a complete and scientific treatise 
on letterhead design. This is a job which only the highly skilled 
commercial artist might successfully undeidake, and few business 
men have either the time or inclination to master the principles of 
such a technical and specialized art. Unfortunately, a great many 
business men fail to recognize their limitations in this respect, or to 
appreciate the need of expert help. They make the mistake id 
planning their own letterheads, or of turning to some local printer 
who does not have in his shop anyone capable of doing the jrJ). 
This is one of the reasons why so many modern letterheads are still 
commonplace, even ugly, in design. No business man of sane 
mind would buy a few yards of tweed and attempt to tailor himself 
an overcoat or suit of clothes. Why should he consider himself 
capable of ‘‘tailoring” his own stationery? 

The one characteristic of the best modern letterheads which 
stands out above the rest is that of simplicity. This is attained by 
the omission of all factual information which the reader does not 
need, by good taste in the use of type faces and sizes, and by the 
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discreet application of color when it is used at all. The letterhead 
thus avoids that crowded appearance we saw in the “Gay Nineties ’ 
and other samples. There is plenty of space between the lines, 
and the one part of the whole ensemble considered most im})ortant 
is ^‘iv^en the center of the stage. For example, the letterhead illus¬ 
trated below is typically modern in its simplicity. It is engraved 
(ri pa])er of twenty-four pound weight, and speaks eloquently for 
ti quality of the services rendered by the company for which it 
stands. 



\ on will no doubt agree that this letterhead has both dignity and 
eve-ap[)eal. Moreover, all the facts the reader might want are 
pre>ente<l—firm name, nature of the business, street address, names 
of city and state, and telephone numl>er. An added touch is the 
trade-mark, whieli properly gets a subordinate position in the de¬ 
sign. Probably, tlie first thing you noticed was the word, “Ad¬ 
vertising,’' and that is exactly why the artist gave it the foeal spot 
in the design. The nature of the business was considered the most 
important item, and so it got the spotlight. 

Another letterhead conspicuous for simplicity is one used by 
'i'wec'd House Inc. In reproduction, it loses some of the pleasing 
e(Tee(, lu'cause tlie original was in two colors, gray and red. The 
itat)ire of the business is omitted in the main design, but at the 
1\ Horn of the page a line in re<l, in small type, reads, “Men’s and 
W.^Tuen's Clothes of Better Fabrics." Oh, yes, the paper, too, is a 
1 : q slnidi* of gniy. 


TmsdHwat/hc, 

* nor t h MICH IGA N • CHICAGO • WHIi#l,*|| 5557 

III the etVort to use as few wonts as possible, the artist who de¬ 
signed the above letterhead left out the words “Avenue” and 
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‘Tllinois/’ This was permissible, since these omissions would be 
understood by anyone getting a letter from “Tweed House.” 

The publishers of this book have several letterheads for differ¬ 
ent types of uses, but they are all di itinguished by as little copy 
as possible. One for general purposes gives p»-ominence to the in¬ 
itials r and H. 

PRENTICE HALL, Inc. 

70 Fifth Ave U U New York N Y 

Another of these Prentice-Hall letteihe.'uJs is for executive cijire- 
siiondence, with a design which is both modern and pleasing. 


Prentice -Hall Inc. 


70 


execuTive 




Often a problem for the artist. Without meaning to disparage the 
skill of the artists who designed the three letterheads we have j\ist 
inspected, it must be conceded that in attaining iimplicity they were 
aided by the small number of items which had to be worked into tlie 
design. But this advantage is often lacking when a new letterhead 
is ordered. After all, the artist must use as much material in Ins 
design as the executives of the company or organization consider 
desirable, although his own artistic feelings may ho severely jolted. 
Thus, the compromise between satisfying his client and still coming 
up with an attractive layout may be indeed a difficult problem. 

For example, consider the letterhead reproduced on page 240. 
We have no right to question the necessity of what appears on it. 
No doubt the many names and titles of important doctors are in¬ 
tended to win reader acceptance of the good cause; perhaps, too, tf^e 
doctors themselves are somewhat inspired to “get in and pitch.’' 
Nevertheless, here is the burden this letterhead is asked to carry. 

Name and location of the organization. 

Names of the offi<'ials and their titles. 

Names of 23 doctors who are members of the Executive Com- 

mittee. 

Reproduction of the Christmas Seal, and slogan urging purchase. 

lane telling to whom checks should be mailed. 

Union label. 




£40 


business letter mechanics 



No one could deny that putting such a mass of items on one page 
made an attractive letterhead almost impossible; remember, too 
tl\at whoever did the job still had to leave some room for the typing 
of the letter. In view of these facts, we may be lenient in our 
criticism of the result. No matter how hard you might have tried, 
it is doubtful that you could have done any better. 
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On This Letterhead, the Problem of Many Names Is Handled 
Very Skillfully. The Border Around the Panel (Blue to Agree 
WITH Background at Top) Tends to Set the Names Apart, and the 
Body of the Letter Retains a Position of Prominence. 


As you would expect from professionals banded together, the 
letterhead used by the Advertising Club of Minneapolis is a fine 
example of how more than the usual number of factual and illustra¬ 
tive items can be assembled into a design which has botli quality 
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appeal and a distinction derived from originality in treatment, 
d'liis letterhead is also i)rintcd in gray and red (a favorite combi¬ 
nation) on 24 pound i)aper, high in rag content. The lines and the 
emblem arc in red. 




7 


ADVERTISING CLUB OF MINNEAPOLIS W Men Who Produce, Buy, or Sell Advertising 


UMW (Itwil. >. MiMMMJIt Ct. 
v«. lAT c jBwMt. (srr 

Vm, i STUA*t MOOII. tmrt • C. 

S«'.>WT wmiil C STIANC, M f-k.*.** c. 


MINNIAPOIIS. MINNISOTA 


rs'nuj of her parf.s of flic .sheet. There is no reason why a business 
h‘lt(‘rhead must be designed to set only at the top of the page. In 
Tael, when I hen' are many items to be included, a logical solution to 
lli<‘ prol)lem is the use of some other j>art of the sheet; keej) in mind, 
how('ver, that a. major part of the entire space must be reserved for 
I he typewritten message. If this is done, llie l)est ])art of the sheet 
lo use sei'ins to be the left-hand side. This only narrows the space 
for the typed letter, and the design, using top and left, can be 
made (piite efb'ctive. 

Sevevul luleveslvug evamples of \\\\s kmd of layout uve displayed 
vvv\ \VN v^\ \vAVv^\\\v^w\Ss \\\ Wxsv 

are printed in two colors, and four of them are on tinted paper, so 
some of the eye-appeal is lost in the reproduction. You can see 
liow cleverly the many items are worked into the design without the 
efh'cl of over-crowding. 4\vo of the letterheads are suggestions 
offered by the makers of Atlantic Bond. 

Before inspecting the letterhead of The Atlantic Department 
Store, you probably would liave (piestioned the |>ossibility of list¬ 
ing the names of seventy-two sales items, and floor numbers, with 
any chance of an attractive design. But there it is—quite pleasing 
to the eye, and useful, too. 

All of these letterheads where much material is depicted without 
confusion emphasize the fact that the designing of a good letterhead 
is a job for the expert commercial artist. We shudder to think 
what any of these would have been had they been left in the hands 
of amateurs. 

Four fppe.s of lefferhead design. Although in a book that seeks to 
survey all of the many aspects of business correspondence, we can¬ 
not stretch too far this discussion of letterheads, but it is well that 
you have as wide a \’i('w as j)ossible of the factors that contribute to 
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their utility and charm. With that background, you may then be 
encouraged to continue your study of a subject which will prove 
both fascinating and of practical value. 

In general, you may place almost any business letterhead in one 
of four groups, if you omit such variables as quality of paper, use of 
color, etc., and think only of their structural form. The first of 
these types, and the simplest, is the one that may be compared to 
the shape of a triangle. If you drew lines from above the center of 
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the ci«.Ic in the letterhead belov., 

line which runs from edge to edge would be a 

In the earlier days, printers were fond of ^ ^ 

They had the idea it was necessary to center cvcrythi g , ? „ 

because that could be tJic only way to attain balance and orderliness 
in type arrangement. In holding to this concept, they were severe y 
cramping their style, and making it very hard to attain any origmai- 
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ity of treatment that might have favorable eye-appeal. Neverthe¬ 
less, that was the way they worked, and it helps to explain why 
many of the early letterheads were like so many peas in the pod. 
Of course, the triangle could be in reverse to the one just illus¬ 
trated, with the point at the bottom instead of the top. This is the 
form taken by the Studebaker letterhead, page 254 
It is no reflection on the design of this letterhead that it should be 


LANDSCAPl 

SERVICE ^etct 

GENERAL PLANTING 


LAWN CULTIVATION 

■ tHt CINCIH«*lt i.HOSC.M MtOCMTIOH A.» THt tlllMIk CINClNIl.TI HW.tlktMM • AIIOCl.TIOM 

FLOWER GARDENS 

(ROT DANA AVENUE • CINCINNATI. OHIO • T*l»,h»iit MEIrvM 9lRl 

ROCK TERRACES 


GARDEN POOLS 


ROCKERIES 


< 


TREE MOVING 


< 


TREE SURGERY 


TRIMMING 


SPRAYING 


FEEDING 


< 


GATEWAYS 


FENCES 


DRIVES 


WALLS 


WALKS 


< 


SWIMMING POOLS 


summer houses 


TENNIS COURTS 


PERGOLAS 


< 


LANDSCAPE 


MAINTENANCE 


All varieties of 


locally ADAPTED 


NURSERY MATERIAL 


growing in , . , 


CASSiNELLI'S OWN 


C^lenJ,ale J 

1/ 

X/ntUtUS ON THE PRINCETON PIKE • T.l.,fc«.» • PRUc.l*. 


Inside Border Lines Help to Avoid Crowding 
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HATS 

COATS 

GLOVliS 

HFMS 




"^THE Mm SHOP 


/486 Spring Street • New York 


I’rintki) in Rki) and T?la(’k on a Cream 
Shade oe Atlantic Antique Laid Paper, 
Substance ‘^4, This I.etteuhead Has Plenty 

OF (iLAMOUR, PLUS A SPECIAL LtILITY VaLUE. 

Wy Resehvinc a Spa( e Above the Name 
Panei. for the Address and Saiaftation, 
THE Diefk'ULty ()i« Matchini; Multk^kaphed 
(’ oi'V with the I'VPINC Is .V\()1DED. AnY 
Smai.l Difference Would Not He Nearly 
AS Noticeable as in riii: Ordinary Letter 
Where the “Fii.l-in" ('omes Rtciht Above 

THE MuLTICRAPHFD PaRT. 

Moku.over, the To and Frow (ov e the Let- 
TERHFAD A PERSONAL ToU(H Qi ITE ApPRO- 
I’RIATE FOR A ShoP SeRVINT; V SeLEC^TED 
Clientele of Men Hi:yers. 


j)laoe{l in tlic trianjjlo classification. With tlie emblem printed in 
bri*,dit red and the words embossed in a very deep and lustrous black, 
the clVecl is (luite attractive. 

'I'lic second of the four types is .somewhat more flexible, although 
the items displayed are still centered with respect to each other and 
to position on the page. When you draw an imaginary line to fol¬ 
low the contour of the design, the resulting form is that of a rase. 
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3n.c. 

1136 ujflSHinGTon RV€nu€ • sninr louis, missouRi 

A 
A 
A 
A 

1400 BRORDUiAY • n€UI YORK 

SALCI OFFICC 

An Attractive Design 

Alany, many business letterheads are of the ‘Vase’’ variety—like 
the one shown on page 254. 

A touch that helps give life to the vase letterhead is that the 
upper “Wisconsin” appears in badger red, which contrasts pleas¬ 
antly with the other black letters and the sheer white of the paper. 
The whole of the design is engraved. 

The third type of letterhead departs considerably from the 
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picture-on-the-wall effect of the triangle and the vase. The panel 
(lesion runs across the page like the frieze on the wall of a room or 
building. This form has many interesting possibilities, which the 
modern designers havx? been cpiick to recognize. Some letterheads 
of the fri(‘ze classification arc extremely simple, and yet very pleas¬ 
ing to tlu' eye. In the original (bottom this ])age) the word “Ad¬ 
vertising” is printed in green—the rest in black. 

The fourth class of letlerlu'ads is by far the most interesting, and 
yet the most difficult to tag with a word. Perhaps, as defined in 
the dictionary, is as close as any other. According to 
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Webster, ‘‘Symmetry is a due proportion of the several parts of a 
body to each other; harmonious relation of parts/’ Hence, a letter¬ 
head of this type does not attain balance by regularity of type, or 
by the centering of illustrative material on the page, but instead by 
^'harmonious relation'"^ in which blank space is as important as the 
printed parts. In the example below, the illustracion is one-quarter 
inch closer to the left side of the paper than to the right, and the 
one word, “CHICAGO,” commands one third of the entire space, 
the other two thirds being pretty much filled with copy and illus¬ 
tration. Yet, the entire ensemble does not seem out of balance, 
there being as Webster made obligatory, “a due proportion of the 
several parts of the body to each other.” 



LLOYD 

LABORATORIES 

934 WEST WJBOREN SX 


Sfuirtuve/vb 

OpUcaL, Sckrd^u: and Chmmaxdal CjlckUj^Shduc^ 


CHICAGO 


A great many of the letterheads displayed in this Handbook 
are interesting and suggestive examples of symmetry in design. On 
some of them, in their original form, color helps to achieve “harmoni¬ 
ous relation of parts,” by giving emphasis to a certain item in the 
layout which might otherwise seem to lack proportion. Even in 
these one-color reproductions, there is adequate proof that the parts 
of a letterhead may be put together without the old conception of 
regularity, and still be extremely pleasing to the eye. 

However, we again need to remind ourselves that both skill and 
artistic sense are required to plan and execute a good design. This 
is a highly specialized, creative job, and not all are qualified for it. 
Some letterheads of the more modem type are obviously turned out 
by amateurs, and are painful to behold. If a business executive 
wanted an oil-painting of his wife, he would seek the services of a 
trained artist of established reputation. The same principle ap¬ 
plies to the creation of letterheads in the third and fourth classes. 
It is far wiser to use one of the simpler forms—^Ihe triangle or the 
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Li:rTKi{iii:AT) of tjie “Frieze" Variety 

Few Letterheads (’o.mbixe Simple Digsity with Eye- 
Appeal TO Metter Advaxtage than This One. ^Fhe 
I)E siGNEii s Aim Was to (iivE the (V)mpany Name 
FroMINENI E AND YeT AvoII) A BiLLHOARO ApPEARANCE 
Which Would Not J^e Appropriate to the Company’s 
Jmjsiness. 

In the Original Lorm Two (Colors Are Used: (iRay 
and ILik'k-Bed. 'hiE IVper is W^HITE Bond, Sub¬ 
stance W, Fifty I^er c:ent Rag Content. 


r(».sr wlu-n a compotcMil lypograplier is available, than to trv for 
sometliing more spectacular and make a botch of the job ^ 
Ldtc,■heads symboUc of the business. Remember the influence of 
ettei-contacts on sates; there is much to be said in favor of tl 
letterhead which highligi.ts the nature of the company, its prodLte 
or services. In a very attractive fashion, the letterhead on page S 
mcludes a ma,) ot the territory .served by the Atchi.son, Topeka and 
. anta he Railway ( o.npaiiy. Incidentally, the message on this 
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ENGINEERING 

CORPORATION 

ik 

1000 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
ATLANTA ★GEORGIA 


Mr.John Doe. 

The Development Co 
411 Main Street, 
Cleveland,Ohio. 


A Letterhead in Which the “Harmonious Relation 
OF Parts” Results in Symmetry. The Outlines and 
Shadows iVRE Olive-Green, the Stamp and the Word 
Atlantic in Red, and the Rest of the Copy in Black. 

This Letterhead Has a Utility Advantage as Well 
AS Interesting Appearanc:e. By Reserving Space on 
the Envelope for Typing the Recipient’s Name and - 
Address, the Problem of Matching the Latter with 
the Body of the Letter is Eliminated. 


fine letterhead shows how a small incident in the life of an organi¬ 
zation can be used to express customer-appreciation, and thus pro¬ 
mote friendly public relations. 

Another good railroad letterhead is that on page 261. Here, ^he 
illustration of the train symbolizes the services of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad as a freight carrier. The letterhead does p 
sales job by reminding every recipient what this railroad is ready 
to do for him. In the same way, the big truck catches immediate 
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attention on the ^‘^tterhead of the 

Cornf)any stimulates desire for tliat kind of travel y epic g a 
trailer rolling across the highway; the beautiful sceneiy lemin s e 
reader of the fun he and his family might have if they possessed one 
of these vehicles. 


iriHii miPtd (PSd 





PBINTEB8 ANB ELECTBOTYPEBS 
llO-llt YOBI STBEET.YOBE PENNSYLVANIA 



Lkttkuiikaus That Exfhkss Harmonious Proportion 


The four “black and whites” on page ^62 are designed for use by 
“Dude” Ranches, and distributed as a goodwill gesture by H. J. 
Justin & Sons, famous makers of cowboy boots and shoes. With or 
without imprint, each of these four letterheads reveals a phase of 
life on a ranch, and thus by the power of illustration alone, the 
reader's thirst for vacation on a “Dude” Ranch is sharpened. 
There is a very old saying attributed to the Chinese that “One pic- 
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ture is worth a thousand words.” Certainly pictures have great 
power in letterhead design. 

Illustrating the hiilding. There seems to be no reason for using 
the picture of a building on a busine.ss letterhead, unless there is 
something special or unusual about it to win favor. Banks, hotels, 
insurance companies, may be partially judged by the places in which 
they are .serving the public, but if a building is only commonplace, a 
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included. You know that this thought was held by the creator of 
the letterheads, because the otlier items are reduced to a minimum, 
'i'he pictures were allowed to carry the load, and they do it very 

W(^ll. 

For example, the picture of the \'inoy Park Hotel in St. Peters¬ 
burg speaks eloqiKUitly for the quality fan<] perhaps, expense) of its 
services; the pi(;ture of the building used by the Northern Trust 
company reflc^ets a substantial strength which people expect of a 
bank wh(*re they put their money; and the huge plant of the John 



M. O &rilOM« fruvnA'g I 


LIr. C. L. Suliivrai 

Superintendent 

Cuutoaers Lepartaient 

Peoples G<,s Lijht and Colce Company 

IPl’ Gouth Mlcliigan Avenuo 

CMcuijO, Illinois 


Thank you very much for your letter of 
April 4th enclosing check for '^^ 8,72 covering 
dinner and refresnments served to Mr, and Mrs, 
Albert L, Tossell and Mrs, Mary Bruer on Santa 
Fe train 7rl3 "The C:J.ef" from C'nicago, March 7th, 
1946. 

Expressions contained in your letter 
arc sincerely c»pt>reciatou .na Mr. M. 0, Strom 
of this office has been given an opportunity to 
read your letter. 

All of us vdth the Santa Fe hope we may 
have the opportunity of serving your Company and 
your people frequently and continually. 
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B. Stetson Company says plainly enough, “We must make fine hats 
else why would the demand for them cause us to grow so big?” ' 
In connection with the use of a building on a letterhead, one kind 
of chiseling deserves severe condemnation. Sometimes a beautiful 
or massive structure is pictured, with the implication that it belongs 
or is used by the company, when in reality only a small unit of the 
property is occupied. This is downright cheating, because the 
users of the letterhead seek credit for prestige and magnitude which 
are not genuine. 

The percentage of business letterheads carrying pictures of plants 
and office buildings is not large. In general, we think it could be 




Letterheads Displaying Nature of Service 
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Kouk Lkttkkiikad Designs fou Dude Ranches 


reihiot'd still lower without any groat loss as there are other possi¬ 
bilities much more interesting. 

r.s'c of trade-niarkn. A very understandable feature in the design 
of many letterheads is the company trade-mark, slogan, or trade- 
name. In some ca.ses, it is a combination of two or all of them. 
A company of long standing has every right to prize highly any 
means by which it is recognized and remembered by the buying 
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MISS HESSON'S TOURS TO EUROPE—pviOMlIy conditcltJ—hi cwMi t c tf o* wMK Cmadbn P«cllte SlMmlUpc, SYS M«hi $t, Wlnalptf 


Letterhead of the "Trieze” Type 

Another Example of Modern Design 
Which Speaks for the Nature of the 
Business. 

Properly, the Copy Does Not Take At¬ 
tention from the Illustrative Panels. 

Inexpensive, but Very Attractive. 




public. Hence, if the identification device is clever and quite dif¬ 
ferent from anything used by competitors, a determined effort is 
made to keep it alive and “kicking”—^by using it on the package, 
on delivery wagons and trucks, in all kinds of advertising, and of 
course, on the company stationery. 

Trade-marks, especially, are easily adaptable to letterhead de¬ 
sign, the exceptions being those which are so ugly and uninterest¬ 
ing that they detract rather than add to the general appearance. 
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The NorthernTrustCompany 

CAPITAL AXD »cHPLr» 9 o«oao«ooo 

Chicago 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 





•iOlRK B.StKT«<W C'OMKWV 

Lkttkkiikads That Spotlight thk Building 


A viM V K'xxl Olio is that used for many years by Hart Schaffner & 
Marx. The reproduet ion on page "itK) does not do it justice as the 
heralds on horseback are jirocessed in three colors, gray, red, and 
blue. IVople the world over know this insigne and the company 
for which it stands; naturally, it deserves to be featured in the 
letterhead. 

'J'rade-iuarks that jiicture a proiluct are particularly valuable, 
since they do a double job; they help both to keep the product sell¬ 
ing and the maker's name alive in the public consciousness. Three 
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Saptoobjr 4, 1936 


Crs. Ethol Rarney, 

1370 Butler Avenue, 

City. 

Dear Mrs. Raney: 

Clothes present a far different problea to you girls 
who come down town to business six days a wook. 

You want exclusive, individual fashions that preserve 
your business domeanor - and that radialo charm, ease, and 
style. Tailoring that stands up under stress of v/ear, and 
prices within tho ken of a cautious budget. 

You’ll love the new coats end suits - a few of then 
sketched in tho enclosed small folder. They really have 
"everything” a business girl could desire. 

And you may purenase them, or any of our smart attractive 
new tailored and seml-tailorcd dresses, on our liberal credit 
plan. 

To bo prepared to slip into a smart now fall outfit 
the first cool days means a lot. Of course, you know the 
emartest stylos arrive early. 

We hope you will let us show you these lovely new fall 

styles ...... soon. 





^ood sami)Ies are those on page 266. A possible objection to the 
letterhead belonging to the Harley-Davidson Motor Company is 
that while the picture of the motorcycle is pleasing, that of the rider 
in uniform may in some people arouse unpleasant memories. In a 
similar way, the man who buys a “Romany Ring” for his lady-love 
might live to regret it. The objection is far-fetched—^you may 
forget it! 

The insigne representing United Air Lines adds a lively touch to 
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their Jctterhead (page 267) and must have been a help rather than 
a hindrance to the designer. So also may one interpret the use of 
the Cadillac emblem, which since the early days of the automobile 
industry has stood for quality in motor cars. The use of the trade¬ 
mark for the firand Rapids Store Equipment Co. no doubt pre¬ 
sented more of a problem, for it is not easy to incorporate two 
inil ials into a lett(‘rhead design. However, the effort was well worth- 
while, because the result is a rather striking layout, attractive and 
sure to be remembered. The nature of the business does not always 
justify a spotlight on the trade-rnark, liowever. For example, 



Letterhkads Giving Tilvdemark Prominence 
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the trade-marks of the Inland Rubber Corporation and Imperial 
Furniture Company, page 268, are subordinated to copy and do 
little more than add a certain ornamental effect. This is not a 
criticism of these letterheads, as they are both good in design, 
and no doubt the executives responsible did not want the trade¬ 
marks to play major parts. 



Letterhkads That Spotlight the Trademark 


Extremely colorful and interesting are the letterheads used by 
Maag & Porter, and the Iowa Feed Company, page 269. The 
former, used by a firm that specializes in commercial art, is to be 
expected, but ordinarily we do not see anything as ultra-modem 
representing a feed company. The originals both make lavish use 
of color. Red in each case predominates, as it does in so many of 
the other letterheads on parade in this survey. Perhaps, we are 
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»afc in .sayinB tlial nxl rates first in popularity when the designers 

wisfi to add a (la.sh of f*lamour. 

I'hc tradc-niark on the letterhead of the Mills Novelty Co., page 
270, is the figure of a little man (orange and blue) about to mdulp 
in a heaping spoonful of what may be assumed to be very tasty 
ice-eream. At least, the little man is smiling, and has one hand on 
his stomach, as if he may have been gorging for some time. Ihis is 
indeed a delightful letterliead, and the designer, whoever he may 
have b(‘en, deserves our praise. 


In innd RubbeR CoRPORRu on, 

TIREs'flnd" Tubes 


A :)ST- ave A*- 3”'- 

CHICAGO 


// 




IMPERIAl FURNITURE COMPANY 

Jdl'U ). .. 


^EdlALFURNITUI 

juj.u r.uli ^ 


vs P R VPIDS • ViK Hlh x\ 


SlICF-ffldSfER BRfflO SllCfRSanJ WPERS 




m] 

fe'H 


n 

BETTCNDOPF 

USA 


Lettkriikads with Trademark Surordikated 


Execuiivc letterheads. The most dignified, and sometimes the 
least interesting, of all letterheads used in the business world, are 
those preiiared for the personal use of top executives. Often, they 
arc engraved on paper of exceptional quality, and the size of the 
sheet is smaller than standard 8}2 by 11 inches. ^Yhy high station 
demands so much formality is hard to explain, except that custom 
makes it so. Unfortunately, i)lus the coldness of the letterhead, 
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there is now and then a similarity in language, so that the contact 
with the reader is not as warm and human as the writer probably 
wants it to be. 

This charge is not filed against all business executives, because 
many prefer to use the regular comi)any stationery with the addi¬ 
tion of their name and title. In a later section uf this Handbook, 
you will inspect representative executive letters, and many of them 
will please you by their naturalness and warmth. 





The letterheads on page 271 are typical of the executive type. 
Their chief characteristic is simplicity, attained by black engraved 
copy on pure white paper of heavy substance and high rag content. 
Although they lack the attention value of many of the more colorful 
commercial letterheads, they do possess a dignity which must im¬ 
press the reader. 

Bulletin Board Letterhead, The reproduction on page 272 is of 
a letterhead suitable for company messages within the “family’’— 
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MILLS SUPER-CREAMED ICE CREAM FREEZER 

MILLS NOVELTY CO., 4100 FULLERTON AVE.. CHICAGO 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT*— 

Alaska Eskimos each eat 3 gallons of 
ico croam a year - 

Temperatures of 20 belov zero can be 
found in Florida in July - 

Ico oroam can be drawn from a tap 
Ixko soda water - 

A contrivance has been Invented which 
turns 2 1/2 gallons of liquid into 5 full 
gallons in 10 minutes - 

Many owners and nearly all the public, amazed at what the Mills 
Freezer can do, call it a "mechanical miracle." 

As a matter of fact, it's simply a good idoa, which saves use¬ 
less expense, and does a good turn for both merchant and consumer. But 
peoplo will talk - and. naturally, the Mills Freezer becomes a permanent 
advortlsur for its own.^rs. Peoplo like a progressive merchant - and they 
always Judge you by your equipment. Nothing is newer in ice cream mer¬ 
chandising than the remarkable Mills Freezer. 

May we send you a sample of the tricky little Ice cream carton 
which is supplied to Mills customers? The package looks "nice enough to 
eat" and it would surely make a big hit in your neighborhood with your 
name printed on it. 

Please let us hear from you. 

Sincerely. 

MILLS NOVELTY COMPANY 

ICR:FIA Refrigeration Sales Department 

•P.S. (a) Per capita consumption for U. S. and territories, (b) Interi¬ 

ors of Mills Hardening Cabinets, (c and d) THE MILLS FREEZER. 


A Dklightful Lettkuhead 

to employee.s, .salc.sincn, or dealers. It is printed on buff Atlantic 
Bond, and tlic colors are green and brown. Bulletins displayed in 
such a fashion are likely to win more attention than if just processed 
on sheets of blank paper; at least, that is a reasonable assumption. 

Included in this class of letterheads are those designed for use in 
sales contests, like the one titled “Step Out,” on jjage 273. It is 
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Executive Letterheads 


one of the many prepared for clients by the Dartnell Corporation. 
You will see more of these special letterheads for salesmen in Section 
13, Salesmanager Letters. 

Paper mills a source of information. Many of the best letter¬ 
head ideas have originated in the paper mills. They employ only 
outstanding designers, and now and then offer to their clients port- 
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folios wliicli include selected letterheads now in use, and suggested 
layouts for new ones. A contact with any of the following manu¬ 
facturers .should j)roduce information and samples helpful in plan¬ 
ning your own stationery. 

Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Appleton Coated Paper (\impany, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

American Writing Paper Company, Ilolvoke. 
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1 ^ XTEP OUT.' 


J 



A Dartnell Presentation 

L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Massachusetts. 

Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Eastern Manufacturing Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. 

Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pennsylvania. 

Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Hollinf<sworth and Whitney Company, 140 Federal Street, Bos¬ 
ton , Massachusetts. 

Howard I^aper Company, Urbana, Ohio. 

Ix^e Paf)er (Company, Vhrksburg, Michigan. 

Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, Miissachusetts. 

Munising Pai)er Company, 410 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Ncenah Paper Cvompfiny, Neenah, Wisc onsin. 

Strathmore J^ipcr (/ompany. West Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, \Visc()nsin. 

4. Appearance of the Typed Letter 

More variable than the letterhead, Tlie best of letterheads on the 
finest paper cannot be held entirely resj)onsible for first impres¬ 
sions. It is everything on the page that the reader sees, and each 
part has something to say about whether or not the whole appear¬ 
ance is pleasing. Helping to contribute are such factors as the 
“touch” of the typist, the position of the letter on the page, the 
lack of erasures and smears, the form into which the various parts 
are molded, and even the condition of the ribbon and typewTiter. 

These factors are, of course, far more variable than that of the 
letterhead. Once the latter is designed and processed, it stays the 
same, but a typist may turn out one beautiful letter, and then an 
ugly one, depending on her mood of the moment and how faithfully 
she adluMcs to a standard of excellenee. The attitude, too, of the 
person for whom the typist works helps to determine whether all of 
lier letters are to appear neat and in good proportion, for it is true 
that most people perform only as expected, and seldom any better. 

Frankly, a survey of the mechanical features that contribute to 
the appearance of a business letter cannot possibly be as interesting 
as some of the other aspects of letter carpentry, but they are all 
important, and shouUl be uiulerstood if a high level of quality is to 
be attained. A dictator must know what he wants his letters to 
look like, what will help and what will not, before he can properly 
instruct the secretary or transcriber. Moreover, he must keep 
(|uaHty-oonscious every day, for the moment his zeal falters, the 
level of performance is apt to sink. 
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Importance of the typist. As you know, among the several persons 
who contribute to the success of a business letter, the typist has the 
last word. Since almost all typists are women, this fact is not in¬ 
appropriate, as they are accustomed to having it anyway. Be that 
as it may, the cycle is quite clear. The advertising manager usu¬ 
ally goes to bat first. He plans the letterhead and selects the 
paper. Next, an artist makes the layout, the president approves 
the design, a printer does the processing, and finally the dictator 
spills his thoughts into a little tube or directly across the table into 
the notebook of his stenographer. He never sees the letter he is 
dictating, until it comes back to him, ready for his signature. He 
must depend on someone else for attention to all those little things 
which will help to make the letter attractive, and in harmony with 
the letterhead. That someone is the typist. 

Of course, you understand what is meant by “^an even touch’^ in 
typing the striking of ^each key with the same force, so that a 
whole line looks like a printed unit, no letter blaeker nor dimmer 
than the others. Nothing is more attractive, from a letter point of 
view, than a page of copy typed with a firm and even touch; and 
nothing less attractive than one which resembles a furrowed lawn. 
Not only does an uneven touch hurt the charm of a letter, but it 
also makes it more difficult to read, for the eye rebels against the 
alternately bold and weak letters. (Compare the two })aragraphs 
that follow—both taken from actual business letters. It is foolish 
to ask which of the two typists had an even touch, because the con¬ 
trast is too great. The one paragraph is a fine example of skilled 
workmanship; the other is just messy. 


The 

Fingers 

of This 

'iypist 

Hit with 

Alternate 

Puffs 

and 

Pokes 


The writer h»8 since having this r-port tallc-i 
with Mr. Van ortwick of Kissick Company ht.C in the shsencr 
of Mr. Kissick learned that he would suggest to Mr. Klaalck 
that if he had not already written to you to do so. hecaue* 
he believed thoroughly In the Sxpositlon. having previouol.v 
obtained benefits from It. W« arc hoping that you have heard 
from Kissick Company and that you will now be inclined to 
coneider exhibit ^)ace. We shall be pleaded to have advice 
that you will wish to do to with an Indication of the approll- 
mate mount of space that you could use eo that we will be in 
good position to recoamend the location to you. 


But 

This Om 
Hit the 
Keys with 
an Piven 
Touch 


You know, we condemn liquor, and many happily awal» 
ttaa day that for tha second time it will pass out 
of the Anariean picture, but an oocasion like the 
one you and Carl and I enjoyed brings men closer 
together, and we find that we have many things la 
common which strengthen our friendship and our 
belief in each other. It was my real pleasure to 
enjoy that hour or ao with you and Carl. 


Above—Uneven Touch 
Below—Even Touch 
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As it happens, the letterhead on which the first paragraph 
traveled is ecpially sloi)py, so that there is nothing at all to create 
favorable attention before the reader begins to see what the letter 
ha>» to say if Ik* ev'er docs. But you can imagine how such a 
typed mo?istrosity would spoil the effect of cmy business message, 
( ven though tin* letterfiead was an aristocrat of higliest degree. 

\'ou might siiy, “If the typing touch of the girl who handles my 
letters is n<»t (‘ven, what can I do al)out it.^’’ This is an eml)arrass- 
ing (jU(‘sti()n, foi- wc* liave nothing against the fair sex, l)ut obviously 
tin* <>nly an.sw(‘r is, “Se(^ that she does better, or get a new one.’ 
Th(‘r(‘ s(‘i‘m.s to be no excuse for an uneven touch in typing, because 
skill is ae(jiiir(M|, as in (*very other human endeavor, by y)ractice. 
Most, of the Husiness Colleges arc turning out good typists, but 
when on(‘ knows slu* has a poor touch the incentive of holding her 
job should b(‘ r(‘asun <*noug}i for improvem(*nt. 

(Vrtainly, in oin* opitnOn, no business executive* can afford to put 
U]) with infe rior workmanship, especially if tlie* emple)yee is indif- 
fe‘re*nl to a fault, anel make*s ne) effort le) (*()rrect it. The trouble has 
be*e‘n, howeve*r, that many business men ele) not themselves seem te) 
be* particular about the a|)pearan<‘e e)f their l(*tte*rs, or enough inter- 
e*ste*el to point out ejbvieuis faults. Any improvement in busine.ss 
e’orre*spe)nele*ne*e‘ is a matter of teattnrork l)elwe*e*n those wlu) dictate, 
anel the)se‘ who type*, ihe'in. 

A wry simple* anel e*asily ce)rre'cteel fault in typing. e>ne that makes 
the* le*t te‘rs look “fuzzy, ” is the* failure* e)n the* part of the oj)erate)r te) 
clean tin* ke‘ys of her machine regularly. riius, certain letters like 
‘AV”” and “O'” be*e*e)me tilleel with elrieel ink, anel the tyi)ing takes 
on a similar e*lfe*e*t te) that cause*el by an uneven te)ueh. Good 
ste*nographe*rs do not imeel le) l>e renn’n<le*el to elo this cleaning job, 
anel any e*viele‘ne*e* to the contrary is proof e)f ineliife*re*ne*c. 

.( soirs i'ar tnahr a ,silk purse. lu comme*nting e)n the rela¬ 

tion belwe‘e‘n good we>rk anel the ])rielc of the* worker, il is well that 
we* shoulel remember the nee*essily e)f ceimpany co-operation in siij)- 
plying aele‘epiate anel up-te)-elate malerials and ('eiuipmenl. The 
be*sl typist in (he* worlel, e*age*r le) e*xe*el anel |)re)uel of lier craftsman¬ 
ship, (*ould harelly be exj)eH*te'd le) turn e)ul fine loe)king letters if 
fore*e*el to labor uneler (lie hanehVaps e)f an e)l)solele typewriter, 
e’heap ribbons (hat smuelge at the slighle*st prove)eation, and paper 
so inferior in epiality that it will ne)l stanel an erasure witliout leav¬ 
ing a smear. As the e)lel saying goes, “e)ne can’t make a silk purse 
e»ut of a sow s e‘ar,” anel ne> typist can make a superlative letter un- 
le‘ss suppliv'el with the right te)e)ls. 

A e’lieap tyj)ewriter ribbe)n ne)t e)nt\' tenels to “fuzz" the typed 
lines, but the .Ninall saving over the ce>st e)f a gooel one is more than 
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offset by frequent replacements. It is poor economy for any 
business executive to save a few pennies and let cheap-looking let¬ 
ters represent the company, when those reflecting pride and qual¬ 
ity could earn dollars in goodwill and more sales. Thus, the typist 
who is expected to turn out work which is outstanding, and a credit 
to the company, should be provided with every facility for meeting 
that objective—a comfortable chair and desk, adequate light, a 
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modern typewriter in perfect condition, the best quality ribbons, 
and stationery which will accentuate her own handiwork. On the 
other hand, if favored with those advantages, the same executive 
has the right to insist that the typist give in return the same degree 
of perfection. 

Placmg the letter on the page. From experience in typing many 
letters, it is easy to judge accurately how much space on the page a 
letter is going to take. With this forecast, the typist is able to 
“frame’’ any letter so that the margins are about the same width 
narrow margins for long letters, and wide margins for short ones. 
Tli(‘ letter on page 280, typed by the secretary to Mr. Clyde W. 
Young, is about as near a work of art as any letter could be. An 
amateur typist might spend an hour trying to “frame” a letter so 
jxa lVclly, l)ut to this expert it must have l)een only a small incident 
in a busy day. 'Hiis assumption is not far-fetched, because other 
hollers coming from Mr. Young’s office are typed with the same 
feeling for beauty and balance on the page. 

The same jVIonarch letter, retyped for comparison, has lost the 
im|)ression of (piality. With the narrow margins, and the high posi- 
tion on the page, it looks top-heavy, and like any other of the many 
letters that are dashed off with no regard for “harmonious propor¬ 
tion" on the page. 

“But what difference does it niake.^” you ean hear some business 
men asking. Yes, and they could just as well go on and say, “A 
letter is a letter like a pig is a pig.” We heard that, too, as long 
ago as in the first section of this Handbook. 

Ihit it (Iocs make a difference—a whale of a difference—how a 
business hotter loohs^ and what it speaks for, before a word of the 
message is read. An impression of quality carries over to the prod¬ 
ucts or services offered by the company. "I’o pull this Monarch 
letter from the envelope, to sense at first glance the care and pride 
in its prej)aration, is to make one feel that the insurance sold by the 
company must be of the same fine (|uality. 

The format of the tgped letter. When it comes to arranging the 
various parts of a business letter on the page, there is no one form 
that might be called “best.” The decision depends on the per¬ 
sonal taste of the man for whom the letters are typed, and the only 
limitation is that of consistency. For example, if indented para¬ 
graphs are preferred, then they all must be indented, and with the 
same number of spaces. It is not uncommon to see a very wide 
indentation in the opening paragraph, and a smaller one for the 
others, but this in our opinion is not pleasing to the eye, and there 
is no reason to justify it. 

Surveying the letter to be typed on the page, the typist is con- 
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scious of one major part—the body—and several accessories. Not 
all accessories are used in every letter, but they may include: 


The date. 

Name of recipient. 

His title. 

His address. 

The salutation. 

Reference or identification line. 


The complimentary close. 
Name of writer. 

His title. 

Name of company. 

Initials of writer and typist. 
Postscript. 


For the use of these various items, certain forms have been estab¬ 
lished by utility and custom, and we shall investigate what they 
are. It must be plain that they need to be assembled on the page 
in a format which is both practical and orderly. What that format 
is to be depends on the judgment and good taste of the individual 
responsible. It may be dictated by the man who writes the letters, 
in other cases, by company regulation. The latter is the best prac¬ 
tice since it results in uniformity in style, and is the format con¬ 
sidered “best” by the correspondence supervisor, or the officials of 
the firm. Certainly, it is not a decision that should be left to the 
typist. 

Suppose we see what some of the more common forms arc like. 
There are others, of course, because some of the more adventure¬ 
some letter-carpenters are always experimenting with new ways of 
doing things. Here we will only concern ourselves with the forms 
generally accepted by business, which of course represent ninety- 
nine per cent of all the letters written. 

So far as we know, no one has attempted to tabulate the use of 
these current formats in ])crcentages, but it is our guess that the 
one most popular today is the blocked letter. This is the form in 
which all of the body lines start even with the left-hand margin, with 
only the date line, the complimentary close, and the identification 
of the writer, his title and company, remaining on the right half of 
the page. There are no indented lines to start each paragraph, or 
in the part which carries the recipient’s title, company, and address. 
The effect, as illustrated on page 282 , is both substantial and ap¬ 
pealing. In our opinion, it is the best looking of all the forms now 
in use. 

In some blocked letters, the practice is carried to an even greater 
extreme by moving the complimentary close and the items that go 
with the signature to the left-hand side. This leaves only the date 
line “off the beam” and sometimes it is placed directly in the center 
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Monarch lifc insurancc coi^PANY 


kCCiOCNT AHO HEALTH I M S 0 R A H C C 
CLVoe w.vouNO, 

SpniNGFI6LD. MASSACHUaCTTS 


OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


October 17, 1939 


Mr, L. E. Tralley 
1053 North Shore Avenue 
Chicago. Illinola 

My dear Oy; 

Thanks a lot for your letter. If I have contributed 
anything to the preeent-day thinking, I am happy. 

In euinmarlzlng briefly this particular experience, 

I think of the story that is told of Mark Twain's 
first visit to the Atlantic Ocean. As he stood 
looking out upon oiles of water before hiic. his 
host aeked. 

"What do you think of our ocean, Mr. Cleoens?” 

To which Mr. Clemens replied, 

"It seems to be a huge success." 

Toll Mary I am happy to have acquired another booster 
and I hope (hat my friend, Joe Behan did not tire her 
out. He is a remarkable man, has a host of friends 
and an unlimited faculty for spreading good choor. 

It was nice to see you both, even if it was for only 
a short time. 


Rope this finds you well end may the enthusiasm, 
originality and capacity for friendship of Trailey A 
Associatos continue to spread theiry^^uns of light. 

Sincerely yours^ 


CWT/HW 



lesident 


A LkTTKR PkUFF.CTLY FliAMFI) ox TIIK Pacjk 

of the pa^e. An example of the “all blocked” format is the letter 
on page *284. The idea as yet has not gained much headway, per- 
haps beeause of the feeling that it throws the whole ensemble off 
balance. However, it does have attention value, and we see no 
seritnis objection to it. 

A third style, and the oldest in business, is one with indented 
lines, as displayed on page ^28,8. IVobably it has retained its 
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Monarch lif6 insurancc coj^pany 

*««■»•"» ANO MtAtTH INSUAAHCI 
CLVOS W.VOUNO, 


OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


SPRlNapIGLO, MAS3ACHUSGTT3 


October 17, 1939 


Mr, L. E, Prailey 
1053 North Shore Avenue 
Chicago, Illlnoia 


Uy dear Cy: 


Thanks a lot for your letter* If 1 have contributed anything to the 
present day thinking, I am happy* 


In summarizing briefly this particular experience, I think of the 
story that is told of Mark Twaln»s first visit to the Atlantic Ocean* 
As he stood looking out upon miles of water before him, his host 
asked. 


"IRiat do you think of our ocean, Mr* Clemens?'* 


To Ubich Ur* Clemens replied. 


"It seems to be a huge success*” 


Tell Mary I am happy to have acquired another booster and I hope that 
my friend, Joe Behan did not tire her out* Ho is a remarkable man, 
has a host of friends and an unlimited faculty for spreading good 
cheer* It was nice to see you both, even if it was for only a short 
time* 


Hope this finds you veil and may the enthusiasm, originality and ca¬ 
pacity for friendship of Frailey k Associates continue to spread their 
beams of light* 


Sincerely yours, 


CWY/HW 


President 


Copy of Samp: Letter in Top-Heavy Position 


popularity because many people like the appearance of the indenta¬ 
tions, but the reason for them—at least in the body of the letter— 
no longer exists. When, in the early days, letters were written in 
long hand, and usually double spaced, an indented line indicated 
the beginning of a new paragraph. But the coming of the type¬ 
writer has made that device unnecessary, since a new paragrajih is 
indicated by simply leaving a blank space. 
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'^J'licre .seems to be no established practice with respect to the 
number of sf)aces that should be struck on the typewriter before an 
iiid(‘ntcd line begins. Some use three spaces, some five, some ten, 
and others go almost to the center of the i)age before typing 
the start of the indented line. These variations are merely a 
matter of })ersonal taste, and no one can say that one is better than 



22 EAST GAY STREET 

COLUMBUS 15. OHIO 

MAIN 2368 


Decenboi' 15, 19*16 • 

Tr, Otto B, Kollor, 
r:r'*15 I.!aln Street, 

Pestovm, ToJas, 

Donr Otto; 

Are yon foolln^’^? Bcm conld I fornot tlv t cveriinc 
to/^otlior Ht t.l'O banquet* Let It ronaln e secret betv<eon 
us, b\it to tell the truth, I thoiq;^'.t you \.oro a lot more 
Irterootln/' tlian the speaker. 

It's to laiow thrt you £*ncl Mrs. Keller ere driving 

through Columbus tills vroolccnd. But ctutcol the ”througli” 
because you are going to stay all right v/lUi us, end v/e 
won't take any back-talk about U'at uitlior. 

Since you are leaving Indianapolis right after lunch, you 
sh<;uld got to tills village about four o'clock, end tliat's 
Just perfect. Drive east on Brood about four nlles after 
you pass tile Governor's v/ork shop, and then start looking 
for a street naned after an Ii’lrliran colled Cassady. Turn 
left tliere, and go os far as tlie street will take you. 

That's your stop, end if you don't make It, you will drive 
light aci’oss Mary's roses, end into tlic middle of our din¬ 
ing room. Don't worry if you do, as wo only re* t the 
place onyv.'oy. 

V<o will all be waiting to welcone you — Mai’y, myself, and 
the tv/o best Sealyhnns in Ohio. Tobey nay ask for your 
credentials, for ho is sheriff by self appolntnont, and 
naturally would be on guard against any cowboy from Texas. 
But Pitsey is a little wanton, end loves big handsome men 
at first sight. 

Okeh, it's a date I Saturday, about fivel That allowa 
another hour just in cas'o you stop to pick wild flowers. 
After an introduction to Old Grandad (from Kentucky, sir) 
we'll have dinner, and tlien a few nice folks win drop In 
to meet you. By day-break, you should got to bed, end 
sometime later you can resume the trek east — if you and 
Mrs. Keller don't like %i3 well enough to stoy any longer* 

Cordially yours. 


L. E. "Cy" Pralley 


A Blocked Letter 
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the rest. After all, inasmuch as the indentations are used to im¬ 
prove the appearance of the typed letter, it is the job of those re¬ 
sponsible to decide ivhat number of spaces look best. 

Fourth of the formats is a compromise between the blocked and 
indented styles. Thus, only the paragraphs are indented. Here 
you see, page 286 , a device which seems neither consistent nor at- 



22 EAST GAY STREET 

COLUMBUS 15. OHIO 

MAIN 2368 

December IS, 1946• 

Mr, Otto B, Keller, 

2345 Main Street, 

Beatovm, Texas, 

Dear Ottoi 

Are you fooling? How could I forget that evening we 
sat together at the banquet. Let it remain a secret be¬ 
tween us, but to tell the truth, I thought you v#ere a lot 
more Interesting than the speaker. 

It’s grand to know that you and Mrs# Keller are driv¬ 
ing through Columbus this weekend. But cancel the "through” 
because you are going to stay all night v/ith us, and we v;on*t 
take any back-taLc about that either. 

Since you are leaving Indianapolis right after lunch, 
you should get to this village about four o’clock, and that’s 
Just perfect. Drive east on Brood about four miles after 
you pass the Governor's work shop, and then start looking 
for a street named after an Irishman called Cassady, Turn 
left there, end go as far as the street will take you. 

That’s your stop, and if you don’t make It, you will 
drive right across Mary’s roses, and into the middle of oup 
dining room. Don't worry if you do, as we only rent the 
place anyway, 

V/e v/111 all be waiting to welcome you — Mary, myself, 
and the two best Sealyhams In Ohio, Tobey may ask for your 
cred«itials, for he Is sheriff by self appointment, and nat* 
urally would be on guard against any cowboy from Texas, But 
Bitsey is tL little wanton^ and loves big handsome men at 
first siel>);, 

Okeh, it's a date! Saturday, about fivel That allows 
another hour Just in case you stop to pick wild flowers. Af¬ 
ter an Introduction to Old Grandad (from Kentucky, sir) we'll 
have dinner, end then a few nice folks will drop In to meet 
you. By day-break, you should get to bed, and sometime la¬ 
ter you can resume the trek east — ^ you and Mrs, Keller 
don't like us well enough to stay any longer. 

Cordially yours. 


L, E, "Cy” Pralley 


Same Letter Indented 
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r ^ American InstttTitS of J^^siness 

@ ..... .CCPfO-cD 


Des TTloines.Tou/a 

February 12, 1940 


I'iss Frances Bailey 
F. ’.<• Fitch Company 
304 15th Gtrcot 
Uos f'oincs, Iowa 

Dear ’'iss railoyj 

It 13 a real pleasure to have you in "r, Frallev's letter 
writinf, class. 

"Doc” Frelley is floinc to dispense n thousand dollars* worth 
of r.ood, usable ideas on business letters durinp; the next 
seven weeks. 

.Me Is a famous "doctor" for cunny the nnins, aches, and bruises 
caused by poor letters. For 'cars Fruiley has run a "clinic" 
for pale and puny letters, end his fame has crovm by leaps ond 
bounds until today ho is "tops" in the letter ’.Titiny field. 

Here is an A.I.D. souvenir poncil. Wake a note that you have 
a date ot A.1,3. the next seven Y/cdnccGay niyhtr,, 

The class is nov/ foinr;—and pieces. Ccr-c 'rrly, if you 

can, and "ct acquainted. 

I x/ish ,’ou in<\rcnsi;ic,, continu'd success in your business, 

•■nd ;1 ucont rbrsonal progress. 


r.co-'a;, 

II I r; E C ? 0 .1 
LOF;F 



erriLiATFD wit. 


--- ■ r-Y-y-if 

S 0 TSNTOW D * OlUtCTOP 

XEBICAN IWSTiTOTf OF COMMtBCt IW OAV£nPO»T 


Blocked Signature 


trixetive. To block or not to block is the question, and there is no 
^ood reason for a combination of the two methods. But this once 
more is only an opinion, and no let ter-writer ever has been ar¬ 
rested, or accused of bad taste, because he preferred the compro¬ 
mise. 

The worst of all the styles, as we view them, is the one displayed 
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Justin bellc® 





13lh & JENNINGS * FORT WURTH 2. TEXAS 


June 19» x945* 


Mr. L. E. Fralley 
22 East Kay Street 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Idr. Frailey: 


Thank you for sending me an autographed copy of your 
n Smooth Sailing Letters I dislike writing you before 
reading the book but have been away from the Office several 
days and it was on lay desk when I came in this morning. 

I- know 1 will enjoy reading and should learn a great deal 
from the book and am flattered on your remembering me. I 
shall never forget your lectures and hope I will have another 
opportunity of hearing you. 

~ith best wishes to you and Mrs. Frailey. 







Name and Address Blocked 
Paragraphs Indented 


on page 286 , Every line in the body of the message is indented 
except the beginnings of paragraphs. To be sure, this format has 
the merit of gaining special attention, since it differs so widely from 
the others, but we doubt very much if the final reaction is favorable. 
To gain the reader’s attention by trick typing is one thing; to please 
him with it is another. 
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May 15, 1946. 


Mr. John Doe, 

111 East Main Street, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dear John: 

1 was in CJiiea^,^o the other day for the purpose of giving a talk 
to th<‘ exoculives of one of the banks, and while there I 
aski'd Miss Cnderwood to find out where you were. Her 
l<‘tter r(‘eoiv(‘d today gave me the above address. 

"Pile ])rineipl<^ nxisori I wanted your addn'ss was to senil you 
inin(‘ in order that 1 might not miss seeing you if you liap- 
p(‘ned througli Denver any time soon. They are liaving a 
i)ig nxil (‘State' confab here this vv(‘ek, but insist that you are 
not on lh(‘ program. 

^fy tour with tli<‘ Army eiidc'd Nov(‘m])(‘r l.>. T was ecmimis- 
sioiK'd a Major and later was proinoU'd to Jj. (.'olonel, but 
not soon (‘iiough to g(‘t my <*agl(‘s b(‘fore the war ended. I 
enjoy(*d my s<‘rvic(‘ a lot, and learn(‘d much. Eve wanted 
to com<* back to this country for a long lime and this ap- 
pear<‘d to be the time to make the break so here 1 am, and 
very ha])py. 

During llu'se* past years 1 often have thought of you. Our friend- 
ship has b(‘<‘n worth a. givat deal to me, and 1 hope that 
sonu‘da.y w<‘ may hava* th(‘ opportunity of sitting down to 
“sorta’’ lick tlie chops of mi'inory togetiu'r. 

I am still a. bachelor and my brother and 1 liav(‘ just taken over 
sonu* bachelor (piarters. JJial means you have a place to 
stay when you are here. Please ivmember me to the wife. 

Sincerely yours, 

IVrliaps the use of douhle-spaeiiig also (hvserves a comment. It 
is se(‘n now and then, when the letter is very short. The effect is 
to fill more of the i^age, and thus avoid that ‘Monesomc'’ appearance 
of a letter which consists of just a few words. Of course, in this 
format, the indent at ion is necessary. wS(‘e the i)age opp(Xsite. 

T//r date line. The geiu'ral ensloni is to i)la(‘e the date line of a 
business letter on the upper right-hand side of the l)age, so that it 
stands two or more spaces below the printed letterhead, and with 
the end of the line as even as possible with the margin made by the 
body. Since the latter is never exactly straight, as on the left hand 
side, the alignment of the date line can only be made with approx¬ 
imate accuracy. 

It cannot be set forth as an absolute rule that the date line must 
be in the above described position. Here again, we face a decision 
which depends more on personal judgment, and the willingness to 
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22 EAST GAY STREET 

COLUMBUS 15 OHIO 

MAIN 2368 


April 6, 1946* 

My dear Howards 

The nows of your loss saddens me 
more than I know hov/ to toll you* 

Please remember our friendship, 
and come to me If there is anything I can 
do that might lessen your burden* 
Sincerely^ 


Double Spacing for the Personal Touch 


go along with prevailing custom, than it does on any implacable 
authority which cannot be broken. In some cases, and particu¬ 
larly those where the design of the letterhead favors the variation, 
you run across date lines which are centered on the page immedi¬ 
ately below the name of the city and state. For example, the 
position of the date line on the Armstrong Packing Company letter 
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.shown below seeni.s to be a good one, and better from the appear¬ 
ance angle than if it had been typed in the cu.stomary .spot, to 

Neither is it ?easonable to establish, as some letter manuals do, 
any i^vaet number of spaces llial the date line should be typed below 
the letterhead. If the body of the letter is short and, to gam the 
best appearance, it is dropped down to the center of the page, the 



Armsti’oiig Packing Company 



r. 0. lOX 549 
FOIT WOITH 1. TEXAS 

July 27 , 1945 


Mr. P. A. Nelson 
Nelson Provision Conpaoy 
303 Ouadslupo St* 

Austin* Texas 

Dear Phllt 

It*s a pleasure to do for you the little service that 
you request In your letter of July 26* 

I have Just talked to our cooler man* Bo Ransom* and he 
Is tagging up six nice U.S. Good Mutton* and «e will ship 
them by a special truck which we have loading Monday for 
Austin* They will be there Tuesday morning. 

Lot us know at any tine we can be of service. 

Sincerely yours, 

ARMSTRONG PACKING COMPANY 


SAI.ESMANAGER 


PLANT SALES DEPT. 
TAPIMG 


A I.KTTKH WITH DaTK LiNK CENTERED ON THE PaGE 
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date line may well be dropped with it. There are also cases, al¬ 
though we do not like them, where the position of the date line is 
fixed by printing part of the numerals in the year on the page, so 
that the typist has no other choice than to fill in the missing num¬ 
ber, and align the rest of the date line with it. 

After the figure or figures designating the day of the mouth, the 
comma shoidd follow immediately. It is unnecessary, and may be 
considered wrong to use nd, rd, st, or th. 


Wrong: 

April 1st, 1947 
March .Srd, 1947 
July mh. 1947 
August l2nd, 1947 


Right: 

April 1, 1947 
March 3, 1947 
July 20, 1947 
August 2, 1947 


In the above examples, the periods were omitted at the end of 
the date lines, although they just as properly could have been used; 
the decision depends on whether the punctuation of the name and 
address lines is “open” or “closed.” 

It is not thought good form to abbreviate the name of the month, 
or to substitute a figure for it. 

Wrong: 

Feb. 1, 1947 
Feb. 1, ’47 
2-1-47 
2/1/47 

In earlier days, it was quite customary to use words instead of 
figures for the year and day of the month. By some authorities, 
this is still advocated for letters of extreme formality, but we can 
think of no business contact where such formality is necessary. 
However, this is a question that may be answered by the indi¬ 
vidual, rather than set up as a rule or “must” in business letter 
forms. 


Right: 

February 1, 1947 


Wrong: July tenth, Nineteen hundred and forty-seven 
Right: July 10, 1947 

Variations in form of date line. The great majority of date lines 
are typed in the sequence of month, day, and year. This is purely 
a matter of custom, as it would appear more logical to start with 
the smallest unit (the day) and proceed to the largest (the year). 
The latter is the form officially used by the military services. Some 
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lett(?r-wnTcr.s eviflt-iitly agree with this logic, as you now and then 
encounter a date line typed in the following order. 

S(^ptenil)cr 1947 indead of September 25, 1947 

When this newer form is used, and there is not the slightest ob¬ 
jection to it, no punctuation is needed. The punctuation auto¬ 
matically becomes “open” for the inside address and signature 
lines. 

'^I'liat the form of the date line is not fixed exce])t by custom is 
proved by the numerous attempts made to make it more interesting 
or ornamcmtal. Often, the variation serves some special purpose 
for the company, as to call attention to an anniversary year. Other 
times it may sim])ly represent the desire of the letter-rnan to get 
out of the groove* and do something diflerent. To ban such a device 
on the ground that it takes more time to type or read seems rather 
like s|)litting hairs, as anything done to im{)ro\e the appearance or 
effect ivHUiess of a busiiu'ss letter can only be judged by whether or 
not the n'sulls an* vv^orth the time and effort. 

44ie forms taken by these date line variations are too numerous 
for description. Some seem within the bounds of 
good taste, others, too “wild and woolly.” The 
latter, of course, do not merit your approval, but 
there are always those who dislike any departure 
from the eon veil tional standard even though it 
may be good. 

These examples are typical of special date lines 
typed in forms that get away from the conven¬ 
tional. Since the first job of a business letter is to 
get attention, it may be that in their small way 
they supi)ort that purpose. At least, they are 
different, and not unpleasing to the eye. After 
all, there is no law that says this part of a letter 
must be typed on one line or in any certain posi¬ 
tion - nor is it a breach of business etiquette to use 
variety. The forms commonly seen have been 
developed by custom, and none are fixed or un¬ 
changeable. 

5. The Inside Address 

Useful for reference and filing. The lines which identify and 
locate the recipient are called the “inside address,” and in content 


August 

2 () 

1047 

2 () 

August 

1047 

August 2() 
1 0 4 7 


20 August 
Our 5()th Year 
10 4 7 

Five More Days 
20 August 1047 
Cdeiirunee Sale 
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they should be exactly the same as those on the envelope which 
toll Uncle Sam to whom and where the delivery is to be made. 
The “rules’’ governing their use are given below, but again it is 
well to remember that in some respects .:hey merely represent the 
preference of the majority of letter-writers, while those of the mi¬ 
nority often take liberties with them. 

The chief benefit of the inside address is to the company served 
by the writer of the letter, since it gives the information necessary 
for filing and future reference. Inasmuch as the recipient is thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with his own address, it would seem foolish to 
type it under liis name, were it not for the utility purpose of record¬ 
ing it on the carbon copy. 

All right, here are the things to remember in connection with the 
inside address. Call them rules, if you wish, for they tend to create 
orderliness and uniformity when co-ordinated with similar con¬ 
ventions that govern the handling of the salutation, the compli¬ 
mentary close, and the other parts of the typed letter. 

1. Position on the 'page. It is the first line of the inside address 
which determines what the margin shall be on the left side of the 
page. The whole appearance of the letter is influenced by how well 
the typist is able to select the position which will leave the right 
amount of space for the other parts, and thus achieve that “har¬ 
mony of proportion” so necessary if the best possible impression is 
to be made. 

The exact spot where the first letter of the first word is to be 
typed, as “M” in “Mr. John D. Doe,” depends on the length of the 
coi)y which is to be balanced on the page. If the letter is a short 
one, the inside address may be started several spaces below the 
date line, but even if the letter is long, a minimum of two spaces is 
considered necessary to avoid the appearance of over-crowding. 
In the same way, the width of the margin may be varied, but should 
never be less than one inch. It is much better to run the letter to a. 
second page than to disregard these two minimums in an effort to 
squeeze more on the one page than it should carry. 

The lines of the inside address should always be single spaced, 
but they may be blocked or indented according to the form selected 
for the rest of the letter. In either case, the first line of the inside 
address and the salutation start even and are aligned with all the 
lines in the body which are not indented. 

In the second example, notice that all of the indentions are of the 
same number of spaces. In this case, the number is three, al¬ 
though some letter writers prefer five. In our opinion, the shorter 
number makes the best appearance. Some writers also like a longer 
indention for the start of paragraphs, but this practice is not recom- 
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(Blocked) 


Mr. John W. Doe, President, 

Universal Motor Corporation, 

111 Washington Avenue, 

Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I appreciated your letter asking how we like the 
ear purchased from your good company six months 
ago. In these days, it is rather unusual to find a 
(company interested in a (‘ustomer so long after the 
sale has been made, and it speaks for the quality 
of your services. 


(Indented) 


Mr. John W. Doe, Presulent, 

Universal Motor (Corporation, 

111 Washington Avenue, 

Jefferson (^ity, IMissouri. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I appreciated your letter asking how we like the 
car purchased from your good (ornpany six months 
ago. In these days, it is rather unusual to find a 
company int(Teste<l in a customer so long after the 
sale has been made, and it sjieaks for the quality 
of your services. 


mended since it disturbs ibc uniformity which is most pleasing to 
the eye. 

Although the logical ])lace for the inside address seems to be be¬ 
low the date line and above the .salutation, custom has decreed that 
in official or j)ersonal letters it may be typed at the bottom of the 
letter, tw^o spaces below the signature. This is merely a matter of 
the writer’s own inclination, or the procedure rf the authority 
responsible for the corresjumdence. Here is an example: 

. . . so please feel free to come to us any time you have a ques¬ 
tion to ask about our services. 

Cordially yours, 

Bernard B. Baker 

Mr. (icorge Browuie, 

8SS Broad Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

When this position is used for the inside address, the letter starts 
with the salutation. Notice, too, that the lines of the inside ad¬ 
dress, although typed at the bottom of the page, are still even 
with the left-hand margin. In the above example the lines are 
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blocked, but they should be indented if indentions are made of 
paragraph beginnings. 

2. Punctuation. The oldest method of punctuating the inside 
address is to place a comma at the end of each line except the last, 
which ends with a period. This is callea “dosed” punctuation, in 
contrast with the “open” style in wliich no mails arc used ac the 
end of any of the lines—except when the name of a company ends 
with an abbreviated word. 

The punctuation of the date line determines whether that of the 
inside address is to be “closed” or “open,” since the form used in 
both of these parts must agree. 

May 2, 1947. 

Mr. George Browne, 

888 Broad Street, 

(Closed) Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

May 2, 1947 - 

Mr. George Browne 

888 Broad Street 

(Open) Columbus, Ohio 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

May 9, 1947. 

Mr. John Jones, Secretary, 

Jones Costume Co., 

234 East Gay Street, 

(Closed) Decatur, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

May 9, 1947 

Mr. John Jones, Secretary 

Jones Costume Co. 

234 East Gay Street 
(Open) Decatur, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Jones: 
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Two facts need to be remembered in connection with the punctu¬ 
ation of the inside address. The first is that no matter which form 
is used, open or closed, the salutation is commonly followed with a 
colon. "I'he second is that “open'" does not mean any of the punc¬ 
tuation marks can l)c omitted except at the end of the lines. Thus, 
in the first and second examples above, a comma properly appears 
after t*^e word “(\)luinl)us.’" 

Also notice that in the second line of the third example the word 
“com[)any” could not be spelled out to a<>’ree with Secretary, Street, 
and Illinois, because the abbreviated form is a part of the official 
(inn name. Later, in the fourth exa!n|)le, wliich was open, the 
abbreviation, “Co.” liad to l>e punctuatecl with tlie period, although 
the (!omma was omitted to agree with the other Iin<‘ endings. This 
illustrates a law which in all cases must be followed it is not per¬ 
missible to alter in any way the established form of a firm or asso¬ 
ciation name. If a word is abbrevuated, or if d is used for end, tlie 
typing must conform. 

.‘b (U)utcnt. 1 he simi)le rule for the make-up of tlie inside address 
is that it should contain everything necessary for the easy delivery 
of the letter, a duplicate of the address on the envelope, and tliat it 
should give proper recognition of title when the recipient holds a 
position of importance in the company. In lyiiing the sequence of 
liiu‘s, the pra(‘tice is to start with the smallest item and work down 
to the largest name, title, company, street address or box number, 
city, and state. Also, if the letter is going outside the Thiited States, 
the name of the country would come last. 

lo be sure, not all of these items a])pear in every inside address. 

If the letter is dictated to an imlividual, and the contents are per¬ 
sonal, the name of the company or association is not used unless it 
is necessary as a guide to delivery. 

I he shortest lorm oi all is that ot two lines—name, city, and 
state as when the letter is going lo some very small village where 
the street address is not needed, or to a public official whose address 
is well known lo post office autlKirities. A none too popular ex¬ 
ample of the latter is, “Collector of Internal Revenue Detroit 
Michigan.” 

Here are examples, in the order of their complexity. 

IVIr. Hiram (k)rnplaiiter, 

Miiionk, Illinois. 

Mr. John Q. Public, 

Rural Route ^2, 

LaGrange, Indiana. 
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Mr. Jonathan Doe, 
505 Oregon Street, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


The Purina Mills, 

Seventh and Gratiot Streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Mr. William B. Black, Treasurer, 
The Continental Corporation, 

10 Rut Road, 

Newark, Ohio. 


Mr. Frank Hcsselroth, Manager, 
Advertising & Sales Executives Club, 
913 Baltimore Avenue, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. James Doe, 

Superintendent of Maintenance, 
The Buckeye Building, 

42 East Gay Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Oscar Merriwell, President, 
Sxjringfield Advertising Club, 
Petterson and Hogart, 

987 Washington Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Mr. Morgan Hanford Goodfellow, 
Assistant to the Vice-President, 
Johnstown (Construction Company, 
4454 Riverside Road, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Burton Maxwell McPherson, 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee, 
Sales & Advertising Club, 

McPherson, Mack, and Monihan, 

333 Grandville Avenue, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


To avoid the formidable appearance of the six-line address, it is 
desirable to place the name and title of the individual on the first 
line, but this is not always possible—see last address above. Had 
the first and second lines been combined, the one line would have 
stretched across the page to a point below the date line; moreover, 
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it would have appeared off balance with the rest of the inside ad- 
(h'ess. 

Just how far across the page the first line of the inside address 
may properly reacfi is a debatable question of no great importance. 
As in all mailers which influence the appearance of a typed letter, 
the aim is to make the best possible impression, but what deter¬ 
mines “best” is often a matter of opinion. Some letter authorities 
say tlial the first line of the inside address should not reach beyond 
lh(‘ e(‘n*(‘r of the ])age. Rougldy, this is probably as good a guide 
as any, although no harm is done if the line happens to exceed that 
point by a few spaces. 

To keep th(‘ first line within the limitation of half the page, one of 
the I(‘a<ling experts, William II. Butterfield, approves the “carry¬ 
over'’ of part of the line to the space below. According to Mr. 
Butterfield, “if tliis is done, the continuation should be indented 
five s]>aees when the paragraphs of the letter body are not indented, 
and the same amount as the paragraphs when the latter are in¬ 
dented.'’ lie gives the following examples: 

Dr. Edward J. Bell, Director 

Department of Aeronautical 
Engin(‘('ring 

'rh(‘ University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 

D(‘ar Sir: 

We have given much thought to your suggestion . . . 

Professor II. Carl Brighton 

Massachusetts Institute of 
'rechnology 

Ciimhridgt' Station 

Boston, Massachusetts 

D('ar Professor Brighton: 

It was a pleasure to hear from you regarding . . . 

Although none of the above examj)les have included Postal Zones, 
they should appear when known to the writer. This new device 
suggested by our (Jovernment spee<ls letter deliveries and deserves 

our co-operation. The place, of course, is after the city name_ 

('hicago ,‘)S, Illinois. 

4. Xumbcr,s\ The use of a sign or word before a street number is 
taboo in the insiile addre.ss. The number can stand on its own legs. 

Wrong: Mrs. Jacob Goldman, 

Lindell Boulevard, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Wrong: Mrs. Jacob Goldman, 

No. 3561 Lindell Boulevard, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Right: Mrs. Jacob Goldman, 

3561 Lindell Boulevard, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

When the numeric names of streets and avenues are composed of 
single numbers, they should be spelled; when composed of com- 


pound numbers, use the figures. 

Wrong: 

Seventy-third Street 

Right: 

73rd Street or 73 Street 

Wrong: 

4th Avenue 

Right: 

Fourth Avenue 


A possible exception to the above rule is created in those cities 
where numbers and words are used to identify streets and avenues 
of the same names, as “4th Street,” and “Fourth Avenue”—the one 
thoroughfare usually running east and west, and the other north 
and south. In such cases, the typist uses the forms established by 
the city, as otherwise there might be confusion in delivery. 

5. Abbreviations, The use of abbreviations in the inside address 
of a business letter is dictated by custom, or by the personal incli¬ 
nation of the writer or company. Even when “to do or not to do” 
is a matter of choice, the fact still remains that most typed words 
look better when not abbreviated, and nothing is gained by the 
shortened forms except a little saving of space and time. Certainly, 
good taste decrees consistency in the one direction or the other. 

Wrong: Mr, John T. Williamson, 

1876 Parkview Avenue^ 

Atlanta, Ga, 

Right: Mr. John T. Williamson, 

1876 Parkview Avenue^ 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Right: Mr. John T. Williamson, 

1876 Parkview Ave.y 
Atlanta, Ga. 

In general, the abbreviations used may be grouped in three 
classes: obligatory, customary, and permissible. Those in the last 
group are left to the choice of the writer, but it is not wise to disre¬ 
gard those in the second group dictated by custom. Those in the 
first group may not under any circumstances be spelled out. 
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(a) Abbreviations that must be used in both the outside and tli(' 
inside address are those already fixed in the official name of the 
company or association as indicated on their Ictteihead. Even 
thong’ll the al)breviated word may not appeal to the writer of 
letter, and he would much prefer to see it spelled out, there still re¬ 
mains no choice. This also is true of the substitution of the sign 
& for (ifuL While not technically an abbreviation, it may logically 
be included with the others, such as Co, for CoTU'panyy and Corp, fo]- 
Corporation. 

(b) There are many of the abbreviations so firmly established 
by custom that they should not be tampered with. For example, 
the use of J//.s/cr instead of the abbi-eviated form would be rather 
sure to attract unfavorable attention, and thus in its small way 
detract from the success of the letter. These abbreviations estab¬ 
lished l)y custom are listed below: 

Mr., Mrs., Messrs., Mines., Esq., Jr., Sr. 

Those of |)rofessional or official signilicance—such as C.P.A. 
for Certified Public Accountant, Ph.l). for Doctor of Philosophy, 
and M.D.S. for Master of Dental Surgery. 

Those that stand for trade associations, such as A.A.A. for 
American Automobile Association. 

Names of honorary significance, such as D.A.U. for Daughters of 
the American Ilevohition, D.S.O. for Distinguished Service Order, 
and F.A.jVI. for Free and Accepted Masons. 

The other very common forms, such as P.O.B. for Post Office Box, 
or M.P. for Member c)f Parliament. 

(c) The al)breviations left to choice arc many. For example: 

Titles, such as Prof, for Profes.sor, Rev. for Reverend, and Hon. 
for Honorable. 

The names of the states, with certain exceptions. (See list be¬ 
low.) 

liusiness designat ions, such as Pres, for President, Sec. for Secre¬ 
tary, and Treas. for Treasurer. 

Words standing for street direction, such as S. for South, W. for 
West. 

Names of thoroughfares, such as St. for Street, Blvd. for Boule- 
vartl, or Ave. for Avenue. 

As previously stated, these abbreviations in the flexible group are 
best when used only for a good reason, such as to shorten a long 
line in the inside address. They do not improve the typed letter’s 
appearance. 
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State abbreviations. Following are the approved abbreviations 
for the states, territories, and possessions; 


Alabama. Ala. 

Arizona. Ariz. 

Arkansas. Ark. 

California. Calif. 

Canal Zone. C. Z. 

Colorado. Colo. 

Connecticut. Conn. 

Delaware. Del. 

District of Columbia. 1>. C. 

Florida. Fla. 

Georgia. Ga. 

Hawaii. T. II. 

Illinois.. III. 

Indiana. Ind. 

Kansas. Kans. 

Kentucky. Ky. 

Louisiana. La. 

Maryland. Md. 

Massachusetts. Mass. 

Michigan. Mich. 

Minnesota. Minn. 

Mississippi. Miss. 

Missouri. Mo. 

Montana. Mont. 

Nebraska. Nebr. 

Nevada. Nev. 

New Hampshire. N. H. 

New Jersey. N. J. 

New Mexico. N. Mex. 

New York. N. Y. 

North Carolina. N. C. 

North Dakota. N. Dak. 

Oklahoma. Okla. 

Oregon. Oreg. 

Pennsylvania. Pa. 

Philippine Islands. P. I. 

Puerto Rico. P. R. 

Rhode Island. R. I. 

South Carolina. S. C. 

South Dakota. S. Dak. 

Tennessee. Tenn. 

Texas. Tex. 

Vermont. Vt. 

Virginia. Va. 

Washington. Wash. 

West Virginia. W. Va. 

Wisconsin. Wis. 

Wyoming. Wyo. 
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Not abbreviated: 

Alaska 

Cuain 

Idalio 

Iowa 

Maine 


Ohio 

Samoa 

Utah 

Virgin Islands 


A few iuklitional facts should be understood with respect to 
abbreviaf ions in the inside address. 

fa) Wlu'n (he person addressed holds more than one degree, 
indicate only the highest, unless there are two or more in different 
fic‘l(ls of endeavor. 


Wron^jf: Professor Albert S. Jones, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
Riglit: Albert S. Jones, Ph.D. 

Right: Asa B. Underwood, A.M., LL.D. 


(b) When ordy the last name is known, it is considered dis¬ 
courteous to abbreviate the title. 


Wrong: Prof. Bagby . . . Dr. Schreiner 

Right: Professor Bagby . . . Doctor Schreiner 

fe) If the last name only is used, the word Reverend should be 
followed by M r.or Dr. if the clergyman is a D.D. It is customary 
to abi)reviate this word, unless preceded by The, 

Wrong: Rev. Boardinan 

Reverend Board man 

Right: Rev. JVIr. Boardinan 

Rev. Dr. Boardinan 
Rev. James Boardinan 
Tlu* Reverend j\Ir. Board man 
The Reverend Doctor Boardinan 
'riie Reverend James Ihmrdinan 

(d) The use of the word Honorable and its abbreviation is the 
same as that of Reverend, 


Wrong: Hon. Bricker 

Honorable Bricker 

Right: Hon. ]Mr. Bricker 

Hon. John W. Bricker 

The Honorable John W. Bricker 

The Honorable Mr. Bricker 
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(c) The word Esquire or its abbreviation is commonly used after 
(\ie names of government executives, mayors of cities, diplomat'c 
officers below the grade of minister, Amer can consular (fficers, tlie 
Clerk of the U. S. Supreme Court, and officers of the court. It m;p' 
also be applied to any individual, except when adilrcssed wilK hi> 
wife. The custom dates back to early days and is fasl fadiug \\i 
popularity. When a title precedes the name, the use of the word 
or its abbreviation is not permitted. 

Wrong: Mr. L. E. Mackie, Esq. 

Right: L. E. Maekie, Esq. 

Wrong: Dr. Claude Minton, Esq. 

Right: Claude Minton, Esq., M. D. 

(f) The use of Messrs, is not permissible in addressing com])anies 
or association with impersonal names. It is okay for a company 
where the names in the title represent men, or men and women. 

Wrong: Messrs. General Electric Company 
Messrs. Illinois Central System 

Right: General Electric Company 

Illinois Central System 

Right: Messrs. Brown, Brown, and Brown 

Messrs. Harrison Parks and Bros. 

Messrs. Wollett and Kirby 

(g) When the company or organization is headed by women, 
married or single, either Mesdames or Mmes. may be used. 

Right: Mesdames Darby and Moore 

Mmes. Darby and Moore 

(h) A widow should be addressed as Mrs .—and socially she 
continues to be known by her husband's name. In legal and 
financial affairs, however, her given name is substituted. 

Socially: Mrs. Abner Carter 

Legally: Mrs. Julia Carter 

(i) A divorced woman may continue to use her husband’s full 
name, or a combination of his and her surnames. She does not use 
her given name, as that is supposed to indicate her guilt in the inci¬ 
dents leading to the divorce. However, if she has legally resumed 
her maiden name, she may be addressed as Miss. 
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Right: Mrs. Andrew H. Bronson 

Wrong: Mrs. Jk^rriice Bronson 

Right: Mrs. Baker Bronson 

Right: Miss Bcrniee Baker (if legal) 

(). CapitaUzation. Prevailing customs for capitalization within 
the* inside address are as follows. Some are a matter of correct 
English f)rncticc, others are rules developed by common usage. 

('apilalize— 

(a) Initials, given names, and surnames. 

(b) All words and al)breviations in the names of companies, 
trade assoeialions, and other organizations, except conjunctions, 
piH'posilions, and arliel(\s. However, an exception to the exception 
is that an article must be capitalized if it starts a line. 

Right: Eriipin* StTvnCe (^)rporation 

Th(‘ Brokers’ Institute 
IVoria Advertising and Selling (’luh 
Bak(*r, Brown, an<I Buggins, Ine. 
d'h<* (Ity of ('olurnhus 

(c) Names of thoroughfares, and words that describe direction. 

Right: East (iay Street 

tIU West Eiflli Avenue 

33 Park Terrace 

5()7() Oleotaiigy Boulevard 

()(M t Riversid(* Driv^e 

377 Linden Place 

111 Lee Circle 

4443 Magnolia I’laza 

738*2 Rock Terrace Highway 

4433 (kunetery Road 

(<1) Words to indicate post office delivery, and rural mail routes. 

Right: Post OfHee Box 99 

P. O. Bt)x 333, Station B 
Care of General Delivery 
Rural Route 3 
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(e) Names of buildings, and units in them. 

Right: The Buckeye Building 

Room 777, Federal Insurance Building 
Apartment D, the Park Plaza 
Suite BB, Jefferson Hotel 

(f) Names of cities, counties, territories, provinces, states, nations 
and their abbreviations. 

Right : Columbus, Franklin County, Ohio 
Washington, D- C. 

(g) Abbreviations for degrees and other official designations. 

(h) Titles and designations of rank or position, such as Miss, 
Mrs., Mr., Professor, Dr., the Reverend, Messrs., Mines., Secre¬ 
tary, Vice-President, Chairman of the Board, Manager, Editor, 
Personnel Director, and the others. When the title consists ol* 
more than one word, all are capitalized except articles, conjunctions, 
and prepositions. 

(i) Names of divisions or departments within an organization 
or company, except for articles, conjunctions, and prepositions. 

Right: Department of Finance 

Maintenance and Repair Division 
Committee for City Planning 

7. The attention line. Considerable difference of thought exists in 
the business letter world with respect to the necessity of the atten¬ 
tion line and where it should be placed. It is discussed here, in 
connection with the inside address, because it is the opinion of your 
commentator that nine out of ten of the attention lines encountered 
in business correspondence could just as well, or better, have been 
omitted. We see no reason, at least generally, why a letter should 
be addressed to a company, and then bounced back into the lap of 
an individual through an attention line. Why not address the 
letter to the individual, followed by the name of the company 
This is a controversial question, and after you have examined the 
evidence on both sides, you may make your own decision as to 
which plan you prefer. 

John Doe, for example, is about to write a letter, with a check 
enclosed, to the Canary Cracker Company. He would have sent 
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llie money sooner, but an argument lias been going on as to whether 
or not he is entitled to a special discount he thought he w^ould get. 
S(‘A"eraJ letters have jiassed back and forth between John Doe and 
liobert RIack, (^redit Manager for the cracker company. 

Okay, that is the siinjile background, and here is the problem 
faced by Jolm Doe. Obviously, he owes the money to Canary 
Orackcr Company, but all of liis eorresjiondence has been wath M)\ 
Black. How shall his letter be directed.?' That is the point where 
the opiiiion of business men and letter experts seems to split. One 
group says that John Doe should write to the company, and ask 
that his letter be called to the attention of Robert Black. The 
otlier side says that is nonsense. Mr. Black’s delegated responsi¬ 
bility in the com|)any is understood. He is the (h*edit Manager. 
He rcpresvnU the company, and has authority to make decisions. 
Why go around and around the mulberry bush? Write to Black 
direct. 

AVell, if you want to get in the fight, take oft* your coat, ^"ou are 
\v(‘lcome. Here are the two ways that John Doe might address his 
1(1 ter. 

(-Hilary (Vacker Company, 

With Main Stiv<»t at J)r(‘xel, 

Attention Hijinks, Colorado. 

[>ine 

(i(*ntlenien: Atfenfiony Holwrt Black 

Mr. Bolu^rt Black, Credit ^Manager, 

C anary Cracker ('oinpany, 

The Main Street at Drexel, 

Direct Hijinks, Colorado. 

Approach 

Dear Mr. Black: 

If one looks with impartiality at both sides of tlie question, it is 
apparent thal the atlenlioii line can at limes serve a useful purpose. 
J’he chief objc'ctioii is that it adds a formal touch to the appearance 
of the letter, and thus works against the major aim of making every 
letter a personal contact between writer and reader. Furthermore, 
it scHMiis that some business men fall into the habit of using the 
attention line a lot more often than is necessary. But if there are 
circumstances which make the use advisable, as when some legal 
(|uestion is involved, or when the name of the liead of a department 
is unkm>wn, the attention line merits approval. 

In the preceding example, the position of the line was opposite the 
salutation, with several s])aces separating the two parts. This is 
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probably the most popular place for it, although many letter writers 
align it with the left-hand margin, a couple of spaces below the 
name of city and state. This practice has the advantage of making 
the attention line less conspicuous. 

Buckeye Procluee Company, 

91*2 South Market Street, 

(Heveland, Ohio. 

ylttenfion: Mr. L. Angelo. 

Gentlemen: 

Your last shipment of oranges was not up to standard, and 
we 

The above i) 08 ition becomes almost imperative when the need is 
also felt for a reference line, such as the order number, the file num¬ 
ber of the lettcu* being answered, or the subject of the one being 
answered. In a consideration of the appearance of the letter, and 
I he necessity for keeping it as simple as possible, it is much better 
when the letter does not need to be cluttered with any of these 
special items; when absolutely necessary, the following position is 
recommended. 

Iowa Mail Order (Vimpany, 

(-hapel Avenue, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Altentlon: John B. Duffy 

Gentlemen: Order No. 7889 

The lawn mcjwcr which you billed on the above order number is 
being returned today because . . . 

Sometimes to facilitate the handling of mail, large organizations 
ask that an identifying number or initials be mentioned when the 
reply to a letter is dictated. This leaves the writer no choice but 
to follow instructions, as otherwise his letter may not get to the 
right party, or receive prompt attention. There are also companies 
that ask on their letterheads that all mail be directed to the com¬ 
pany, rather than to any individual in it. Here again, the writer 
should accept the fact that there must be a reason for the request, 
and comply with it. 

A more modern way of using the attention line, and one which 
seems more friendly and natural, is as follows. Notice that the 
position may be opposite the salutation, or below the name of city 
and state. 
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Warner Feed Corporation, 

101 California Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mr. B, C. Phelps, Please. 

Gentlemen: 

We are going to need another carload of starting feed within the 
next two weeks, and . . 

Warner Feed Cc^rporation, 

101 ('alifornia Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: Mr. B. C. Phelps, Please. 

There is one style for the attention line which is out of date and 
especially displeasing in its suggestion of formality. This is the use 
of Re: with respect to the letter being answered, an order number, 
or the subject. 

Even if the cai)tion must be used, as it seldom lias to be, the Re: 
is totally unnecessary, as the mere giving of prominence to the item 
tolls the reader it is going to be the subject of the letter. Notice 
how some of the formality is lost by the omission of this little 
“throwback” to early let ter-writing days. 

Re: Your letter of March 10 Your letter of March 10 

Re: August Sales Contest August Sales Contest 

Re: Order No. 887d Order Number 8873 

S. Names, Accuracy in the use of names is a most important 
rocpiisite for the inside address, as well as any other j)laee in the 
leller or on the envelope. The average individual holds high 
respect for his name, and wants nobody to take liberties with it. 
Eurthermore, he has selected for his own use the form which he 
likes best, and any variation by others is likely to irritate him. He 
expects you to spell the words correctly, to use the right initials, 
and he doesn’t like any combination to which he is not accustomed. 
Off-hand, you might think that any error which does not interfere 
with the delivery of the letter must be a small thing to worry about, 
but that is not true. It is discourteous to write any part of an 
individual’s name incorrectly, and doing so is quite likely to hinder 
the success of the letter. l"or example: 

John D. Jones does not appreciate being addressed as John B. 
Jones. 
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Conrad C. Nutter wants his first name spelled out, or he 
wouldn’t sign it that way. He doesn’t want you to write to 
him as C. C. Nutter. 

J. Alphonse Goodfellow has some reason sufficient to himself 
for not spelling out the first name. Even though you knew it 
to be James, it would be unwise to address him as James Alphonse. 

Wm. 11. Warren likes the abbreviation for William. Then 
why take the chance of displeasing him by spelling out the word? 

L. E. “Cy” Frailey may look like a funny way for a fellow to 
sign his name, and probably it is. But go along with him. He 
likes it, so humor the codger. 

If Mr. Boone uses the signature Marshall V. Boone, III, then 
that’s your cue. Address him the same way. 

There may be no real reason for John Jacob Hcinbaugh to 
place “Jr.” after his name, because you know his father is dead 
and there could be no confusion in delivery of his mail. But 
follow his lead. His signature carries the “Jr.”—respect his 
preference. 

When replying to another man’s letter, his signature is your guide 
—if you ean read it. Of course, if the name seems to have been 
written in a wild frenzy by a contortionist, you may not be able to 
decipher it. However, if he is a courteous fellow and considerate 
of your feelings, he no doubt has his secretary solve your problem 
by typing the correct name underneath the spot where he intends 
to have his fling. Or his name may be printed on the letterhead. 
Otherwise, you are in for it, and can only do your best. 

Other times, the letter may be going to an individual as the first 
contact, and only the last name is known. For such a predicament, 
the solution may be found in the teleplione book, the city directory. 
Who's Who, or some other national compilation of names and titles. 
Or, it may be that someone else in the company has had previous 
correspondence with the same individual. It is surprising how 
much information the files of an organization may produce for those 
who will turn to them. 

Accuracy in writing company names is also important, as any 
error indicates lack of familiarity with the company, and it may 
detract, in the mind of the reader, from the good impression which 
the writer wants to make. There is seldom any excuse for a mis¬ 
take of this kind, as usually there is a letterhead available which 
carries the correct form. 

With a letterhead before you, there is no problem. When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do. What you might like, if the firm 
were yours, is of no consequence. Your typist must type the name 
exactly as it is used by the company. 
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'Jlie variations in name forms are numerous, and that requires 
alcrliie.ss in copying the style of each particular company. ^ Some 
begin wilh 'Jhe, and others do not. Some prefer abbreviations 
such as Inc., dorp., and Co,, and otliers like these words spelled out. 
In a s(*r|nence (d* surnames, some firms use a comma preceding and, 
and others omit it. 

The Pi(*re(‘ Hrokerage ('ompany 
r?iioM (Nothing (^jnipariy 

Ihile^ and (rerry, fneorporated 
John (\ F(*atherweig]it, Trie. 

Th<‘ Dartiiell (Corporation 

'the Ainerieaii Mutual Benefit Corp. 

Janies Underwood Company 
Tli(‘ Universal Motor Co. 

Bak<*r, Jones, Brown, and Bean 
\\ alkcT, Bechtel, Doc and Flesh 

WIk ii the (wact form of the company or organization name is not 
known and there seems to be no way to check it, you may use the 
forms eonsiilered best. dJiis would mean, with respect to the 
varialions illnstratiMl above, tliat you would use The when the rest 
of th(* nanu‘ [lermits; sjiell out Incorporated, (Anporation, and 
(Company; and not use the comma between the last two names of 
t lu* se(|U(‘ne('. Hut these choices would endure only until the official 
forms iKcamc known. Alter that, you would properly frame the 
inside* a<lelri*ss to conform with company usage. 

Stie(*t naiiK's should be spelled exactly as they exist, although 
sometimes this rule is disregarded. For example, St. Louis is the 
oflieial form for that city, and not Saint Louis. To be sure, a few 
firms in that city may use the longer form in an effort to lend 
glamour to the name, but the practice is not to be commended. 

In (‘onneetion with street names there are the words which desig¬ 
nate <lireetion, and when space permits, they should not be abbrevi¬ 
ated Usually, the (pialifying word appears after the number and 
before the generic name, but when placed last in the line it should 
be preceded by a comma. 

l)t)f) North Iligli Street 
East Broad Street 

Vl\ South Farkview Drive 

4tM)(> S. E. (C()nneetieut Avenue 

(Abbreviated to conserve space) 
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3333 Grand Avenue, North 
237 Lindell Street, East 

6543 Tchoupitoulas Street, S. W. 

(Abbreviated to eonsi rve space) 

When a street number immediately follows a house uuinb<*r, con¬ 
fusion must be avoided by one of two devices. Either the sf)aco 
between the numbers should be doubled, or a comma should be 
placed between them. Of course, there is no pi-oblem when a word 
standing for direction a[)pears between tlie two numbers. 

656 32 Street 
656, 32 Street 
924 East 15 Avenue 

For corner addresses, it is often customary in business to use the 
names of the intersecting thoroughfares, omitting numbers. If 
both are of the same type—streets, avenues, roads—the designating 
word may be used only once in the plural form. If they differ in 
type, both of the designating words must be used. 

Right: Grant and McKinley Streets 

Wrong: Grant Street and McKinley Street 

Right: Lee Avenue at Clay Street 

Wrong: Lee and Clay 

Earlier in this Section, pages 297 and 302, other facts related to 
the street address were covered. It would help to review them 
in connection with the material just presented. 

9. Tales. No one has to go through life without a title, even 
though the three most common lack the distinction of rarity. They 
are, of course, Mr., Mas*., and Miss, the first two being abbreviations 
of Mister and Mistress. Only the abbreviations are ever used in 
business correspondence, but their accei)tance is so wide that to 
omit them, when no other higher title is sanctioned, is not con¬ 
sidered good taste. 

Any man may be addressed as Mr., and any woman as Mrs. if 
she is married, a widow, or a divorcee who has not gone back to the 
title of Miss. As explained previously, a married woman uses her 
title in connection with the full name of her husband, but a widow 
also has the choice of substituting her given name for that of her 
departed husband. If the choice is known to the letter writer, he 
properly complies with her wishes. 
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Married: Mrs. Albert K. Kissell 

Widow: Mrs. Albert K. Kissell, or 

Mrs. Mary Anne Kissell 

Divorcee: Mrs. Mackey Kissell (husband’s surname) 

Mrs. Mary Anne Mackey (maiden name) ^ 

Miss Mary Anne Mackey (as before wedding) 

The title of Miss is used to address a girl or older unmarried 
woman. It is not an abbreviation, and so requires no period. One 
of the problems which often confronts the business letter writer is 
liow to address a lady when he does not know if she is single or 
married. lie may have a letter before him, signed by '‘Elisabeth 
Long,” with the designation, “Credit Department,” but he has no 
way of telling whether her ]>roper title is Mrs. or Miss. He decides 
that even if he is not f*orrect, a singh' woman objects more to be¬ 
ing addressed as xUrs. than does a married woman to being addressed 
as Miss. So he takes a chance on Miss. This reasoning is ap- 
[iroved by the letter authorities. When you don’t know and can’t 
find out, use Miss. 

However, a little better co-operation on the part of the feminine 
workers in business would go a long way toward removing tlie prob¬ 
lem. Thus, it might be insisted by a business executive that any 
lady writing letters for his company should use Miss or Mrs. in 
connection with her signature. Instead, the situation is sometimes 
encountered where a woman in business is allowed to sign only her 
initials and surname. Thus, a customer might write letters over 
a long period of time to IL L. Garner, and never realize that this 
coin[)any representative wore skirts, and that the initials stood for 
Betty Loui.se. This is hardly fair to either party, as the customer 
in his letters might say things not appropriate for the feminine sex. 

Questionable: B. L. Garner (a woman) 

Better: Betty L. Garner (hut confusing) 

Best: (Mrs.) B. L. Garner 

(Miss) Betty L. Garner 

Titles belonging to a man do not carry over to the use of his wife, 
and are not to be combined with Mrs. in the outside or inside ad¬ 
dress of a business letter. 

Wrong: Mrs. Professor J. B. Maynard 
Mrs. Dr. Wayne Brooks 
Mrs. Reverend George Rook 
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Right: Mrs. J. B. Maynard 
Mrs. Wayne Brooks 
Mrs. George Rook 

Women should be addressed by titles other than Mrs. or Miss 
only when they themselves hold right to them. For example, a 
woman may be addressed properly as Dr. if she has been awarded 
a doctor’s degree by a university in such branches of knowledge 
as law (LL.D^ Divinity (D.D.), medicine (M.D.), or philosophy 
(Ph.D.). 

In the same way, women may hold many other titles, along with 
men—all to be recognized in addressing business letters, or those 
for other purposes. Thus, when the right exists, a woman may be 
addressed as Professor, Dean, Honorable, Reverend, or by any of the 
business designations, such as President, Treasurer, Director, Man¬ 
ager, or Superintendent. While women are not found in all of the 
positions of rank held by men, for example. President of the United 
States, nor in equal numbers, the same forms of address and saluta¬ 
tion are used, with two exceptions. One is the substitution of the 
word Madam for Sir and Mr., and the second, the avoiding of 
masculine terms such as Congressman and Assemblyman. Of 
course, most of these changes arc necessary in the greetings rather 
than the addresses. 


Inside Address 

The Honorable John L. Doe, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable Clara B. Jones, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Salutation 

Sir; 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Congressman: 

Madam: 

Dear Madam: 

Dear Representative Jones: 


It will greatly simplify your understanding of titles and their uses 
if you will think of them with respect to the major groups into which 
they may be classified. The rules for each group are limited by 
tradition and custom, so that modern letter writers are forced to 
obey conventions and formalities which are a hindrance to the 
general objective of making every letter a natural, man-to-man 
contact. If some of these old threads could be cut, without in any 
way ignoring the demands of courtesy or lessening respect for au¬ 
thority, it would be a step forward in business correspondence. 
Probably the trend is already moving in that direction, but it may 
be many years before convention will permit any person to be ad¬ 
dressed in the first line as “Mr. John Doe,” followed in the second 
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by a simple statement of his position or rank. Should this ever 
come to pass, it will not decrease the prestige of any person of im¬ 
portance, as i)ublic respect is surely created more by performance 
than by the mere bleating of titles or the insistence on forms handed 
dowTi from the past. 

Until that much to be desired day, there are forms which need 
to l)c followed for the inside address and salutation, and persons 
who violate them are ()j)en to the accusation of ignorance or dis¬ 
respect. In general, j^ersons of rank fall into one of several groups 
including: the Military- Army and Navy; the Governmental- 
National, State, and Municipal; the Judicial; the Educational; the 
dergy; the Difdoinatic Service, local and at)road; the Nobility; and 
those of business. Each of these groups has its own set of conven¬ 
tions, and some arc characterized by key words, such as ‘‘Doctor,'’ 
“Reverend,” “Honorable,'’ and “Esquire”- as previously noted in 
the discussiofi of abbreviations. In each case, an agreement in 
st yle (‘xists bi'twcen I lie inside address and the salutation, so that 
the letter writer needs to survey both of them in his effort to in¬ 
form himself as to what are tlie correct forms for each situation. 

Following the review of facts pertaining to the salutation, you 
will find a comprehensive glossary of i)ositions of rank with the 
approved forms that may be used in both the inside address and 
.salutation. Wlien in doubt you can refer to this list with confi¬ 
dence, since it represents, as nearly as could be possible, the com¬ 
bined opinions of the leading authorities. 

6. Salutation and Complimentary Close 

The Sahitatioii. When you walk into a man’s offioe, come down 
to the breakfast table, or meet an ae<|uaintanee on the street, your 
natural impulse is to extend some form of greeting. You sav, 
“(!o<)d morning,” or “Hello.” or "How do you do.''” and the other 
person would coirsider you rude if you <li(ln’t. 

'I'liis is exactly what ha|)i)ens in the busine.ss letter when you 
dictate the salutation. \'ou are greeting the other pjirty, before 
starting the ine.s.sage to he pre.sented in the body of the letter. The 
ice is broken, and your reader sits back to see what you have to say. 

Unfortunately, the greetings u.sed in busine.ss letters are not 
nearly as natural or friendly as tho.se used in personal contacts. 
Instead, they have been so standanlized by custom, in stiff and 
stilted forms, that little warmth is left in them. This is especially 
true of the .salutations considered proper for persons of rank. Thev 
are cut ami dried, and serve no good purpose except to satisfy the 
demands of establi.shed custom. To omit them would be called an 
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act of discourtesy and might offend the “bigwigs” to whom the let¬ 
ters are addressed, yet few writers feel that they add in any way 
to what they are trying to accomplish. 

For this reason, no doubt, a revolution against the s lutation 
has been under way for several years in certain business nrgani^a- 
tions, including some of our largest companies. They Inu e gone so 
far as to omit entirely the salutation in their letters, and most of the 
pioneers who have led this crusade will te^l you that there has been 
no loss of goodwill or effectiveness as a result of the bol 1 departure. 
Whether or not the idea of this omission apjaals to you is beside 
the question. At least, it is at work in lousiness circles, and you 
should know about it. The nutnber seems definitely to be in¬ 
creasing, too. 

For example, the salutation is not used in letters mailed from the 
Customers’ Department of the Peoples Gas Com])any in Chicago, 
one of the nation’s largest utilities. Instead, the reader’s name is 
used in the first sentence of each letter, with a tone of cordiality 
which more than takes the place of the missing salutation. Thus, 
these “Gasco” letters begin: “Ws, indeed, Mrs. Leary, we will be 
glad to turn on the gas for you at your new" home next Saturday,” 
or “Thanks, Mrs. Bailey, for your letter about the April bill,” or 
“As you requested, Mr. Gordon, we are enclosing an itcrtiized list 
of your gas bills for last year.” These sentences, we think, do a 
better job in getting the letters started pleasantly, than would the 
conv^entional salutations of “Dear Sir,” or “Dear Madam,” or 
“Dear Mrs. Bailey.” After all, the letters of this company have 
been remarkably successful in building customer goodwill, although 
no one can say how much the omission of the salutation has con¬ 
tributed to that accomplishment. 

How does a business letter look without a salutation.^ Well, 
like this: 

July 6, 1947. 

Mrs. James C. Wood, 

4961 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Yes, you are right. A'our check for $5.86 paid in full your bills 
for July and August. You owe us nothing, Mrs. Wood. 

We want you to know that we have appreciated having you as 
a customer, and we hope you will enjoy your new home in Joliet. 

Should you later return to Chicago, we will be happy to have 
the privilege of serving you again. Your credit will remain very 
good with us, for you have been very prompt in meeting every 
obligation. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Would the omission of the salutation in such a friendly letter 
make any difference in its reception by the customer? Frankly, 
the answer to that question is a matter of opinion. You may make 
your own conclusion. 

In the meantime, consider the various aspects of the salutation, 
as it is still commonly used in American business letters. 

1. Portion. The salutation should be typed two or more spaces 
below the last line of the inside address; it helps to establish the 
left-hand margin of the letter. The preferred number of spaces is 
two, since otherwise the inside address seems to dangle apart from the 
rest of the letter. However, when window envelopes are used it is 
sometimes expedient to increase the number of spaces, and the saipe 
device is used by some letter writers for very short letters. The 
great majc>rity, however, favor the one-space separation, and it 
I)robably results in the best appearance. For those letters where 
the inside address is f)laced below the body, the salutation is typed 
several spaces below the date line, but of course on tlie left side of 
the page. The actual number of spaces depends on the length of 
the letter and the jinlgmcnt of the typist or her sii])erior. 

^2. Content, The salutation may be singular or plural, depending 
on tlie nature of the first line of the inside address. It should be 
singular if the letter is sent to one individual, and plural if to a 
comi)any, organization, a box number, <any group such as a board 
of directors or a committee, or to more than one individual. 

I1ie most common j^lural forms are Gentlemen and Mesdames or 
Ladies, The lirst word, of course, is used in letters going to com¬ 
panies, or associated persons, as a committee or partnership, where 
I he heads are either all men, or a combination of men and women. 
The other two words, are used when the company or group consists 
entirely of women. When there is any doubt as to an all-women 
east, the masculine word should be used. 

In military and ofKcial correspondence, but preferably in no other 
kind. Sir or N/r,s* is a correct salutation. It is a very formal and 
uninviting greeting and has nothing at all to recommend it for busi¬ 
ness letters, not even when combined with Dear or My Dear, 

Obviously, a letter to a company or grouj) is more formal in na¬ 
ture than one to an individual, and for the latter considerably more 
freedom is allowed in choosing the appropriate salutation; the 
selection will depend on previous relationships between writer and 
reader and the contents of the message, wliicli may be ‘‘strictly 
business,” or semi-personal. In today’s business correspondence, 
salutations run a wide gamut from formal to ])ersonal, and the only 
problem is that of using the one wdiich best fits the particular situa¬ 
tion. 
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This range in choice for salutations to an individual runs from 
“cold to warm, and covers a lot of ground, but the following are 
typical: 


Sir: 

My dear Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Blake: 
Dear Mr. Blake: 


My dear Blake; 
Dear Blake: 

My dear Carl : 
Dear Carl: 


Another form not often seen, but one which seems to have an 
added warmth, is that in which both given and surname are used— 
“My dear Carl Blake.” Then there are the other more personal 
forms allowable only when the relationship is very friendly, and of 
long standing. Among them are: 

Dear friend: Hello, Carl: 

Dear friend Carl: Thanks, Carl: 

Good morning, Carl: Right you are, Carl: 


Because of the extreme informality, the salutations just men¬ 
tioned are only a sample of the many variations which thc^?e non- 
traditional greetings may take. On the whole, their use is danger¬ 
ous, and for that reason not recommended for every-day business 
correspondence. On the other hand, they do come closer to the 
greetings exchanged in speech, and when appropriate they help to 
make the letter a personal contact. 

Salutations to ladies follow the same pattern aS those for men. 
In the order of decreasing formality, they include: 


Madam: 

My dear Madam: 
Dear Madam: 

My dear Mrs. Blake: 
My dear Miss Blake: 


Dear Mrs. Blake: 
Dear Miss Blake: 
My dear Phyllis: 
Dear Phyllis: 


For some reason hard to explain, the form ‘‘My dear,” followed 
by the name, is more commonly used in letters to women than in 
letters to men. For the latter, the “Dear” without the “My” seems 
to be more popular. 

When the title Dr. is used in the salutation, it takes the place of 
Mr. The same is true of Professor or its abbreviation. Otherwise, 
letters to doctors or professors run the same gamut of decreasing 
formality, except that the more personal forms of greeting seem to 
be used less frequently—perhaps because some writers are awed in 
approaching men of such importance. 
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My flour Sir: 

Dour Sir: 

My dear Dr. liattiu: 
D<‘nr Dr. Battiii: 

My (loar Frod: 

Doar Frod: 


My dear Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Professor Roe: 
Dear Professor Roe: 

My dear FImaniiel: 

Dear Emanuel: 


The words. Honorable, Reverend, and Esquire, are not used in the 
salutation, even thouj^h they appear in the inside address. If he 
holds a doctor’s decree, a clergyman with tlie title of Reverend 
shoidfl he addressed as Dr. in the salutation. If lie does not hold a 
degree, the proper word is Mr. The use of a clergyman’s surname 
with Dear or Mij dear is not considered gf)Ofl taste. Do not say in 
the salutation. Dear IVorflisbeq or My dear IWnilisbey. AVheii the 
ndationship is extremely personal, however, you may correctly 
uddr(‘ss the clergyman by his first name— Dear Harold or My dear 
Harold. 


My d(‘a,r Sir: /Dear Dr. Worthwsbey: 

I)ear Sir: \ 1 )ear Mr. Worthsbey: 

j My doar Dr. Worthsbey: My dear Harold: 

■ My dear Mr. Worthsbey: Dear Harold: 

For Esquire, su])stiUite Mr. in the salutation. Thus, the })roper 
form is Dear Mr. J////.V, and not Dear E.sq. Mills or Dear Esquire. 
In connection with the last mentioned error, it should be noted that 
no title should be used in a salutation without the surname. It is 
just as wrong to say. Dear Doctor, Dear Reverend, or My dear Pro¬ 
fessor. Use, instead. 


D('ar Doctor Merkle: 
D<*ar Reverend Harms: 
My dear Professor Pate: 


Occasionally, business letter writers omit Dear or My dear in the 
salutation, and simply use the reader’s name and title— Mr. John 
Baker or Dr. Arthur Jones; even the first name is sometimes omitted 
— Mr. Baker or Dr. Jones. Since the authorities disapprove the 
practice, you cannot afford to copy it, but it is easy to understand 
the motive. One of the great inconsistencies in all forms of corre¬ 
spondence, and especially in that for business purposes, is the use of 
the word Dear in any of the common forms. It is, for example, 
hard to justify a word of affection in a greeting from one business 
man to another. John Bates and Oscar Prine may never have met 
and yet Mr. Bates says to his secretary. “Take a letter to Oscar 
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Prine . . . Dear Mr. Prine.’’ Credit Manager Albert Smith writes 
to a customer that his patience is exhausted, and that unless a check 
is soon forthcoming legal action will be taken. But he still says, 
''Dear Sir.” The clerk in a mail order house writes to a woman in 
North Dakota, and though he knows her not, he says, "Dear Mrs. 
Malstrom.” 

You can see that custom has sanctioned a word which logically 
has no jdace in impersonal contacts. Perhaps eventually this fact 
will be recognized, and those who now defy the authorities by re¬ 
fusing to use the word will hv hailed as worthy pioneers. Perhaps! 
A\e hardly think it ever will be so; thercf(»re, you may continue to 
use the term until the experts frown upon it. 

In the salutation of a business letter it is not permissible to substi¬ 
tute a designation of rank or position for a name, title, or for both. 
A similar designation after the name of the individual is also taboo 


Wrong: 

Dear Comptroller: 

My dear Mr. Comptroller: 

Dear (comptroller Williams: 

Right: 

Dear Mr. W^illiams: 

Wrong: 

Dear Mr. Williams, (.-omptroller: 
My dear Mr. Lait, President: 
Dear Mrs. Brown, D.A.R.: 

Right: 

Dear Mr. Williams: 

My dear Mrs. Brown: 


Some authorities object to the salutation. Dear Friend^ but under 
certain circumstances, your author sees no objection to it. If the 
man to whom you arc writing is a friend, why not address him as 
such? Certainly, the use of the word cannot be as illogical as tliat 
of Dear. Moreover, it does not stretch the imagination too greatly 
to think of even a customer as a friend, and for some form letters 
to customers of long standing, the term does not seem too far¬ 
fetched or unreasonable. 

3. Abbreviations. The only titles that may properly be alrbre- 
viated in the salutation are Mr., Mrs., and Dr. Particularly offen¬ 
sive are such contractions as Gents, for Gentlemen, or in lesser degree, 
DV for Doctor. We can think of no better way for a letter-writer to 
label himself as an ignoramus, than to address a company or group 
as “Dear dents,” although now and then this monstrosity is met in 
business correspondence. The title Messrs, or the feminine version 
Mines, should not be used as a salutation, or as any part of one. 
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Wrong: Messrs.: 

Mmes.: 

Messrs. Bailey and Bailey: 

Mmes. Helen Rupert, Inc.: 

Right: Gentlemen: 

Ladies: 

4. Capitalization. 'Jlierc are four things to remember in con¬ 
nection with capitalization in the salutation of a business letter. 
Always use capitals for: tiir and Madam^ given names and sur¬ 
names, titles, and the first word. 

A dordt for good measure is tliat the word ‘‘dear’’ is never capital¬ 
ized unless it starts the line. 

Wrong: My Dear iMiss Jones: 

Right: Dear Miss Jones: 

AJ)1)RLSS AND SALUTATION FORMS 
FOR INDIVIDUALS OF RANK 

(When two or more forms are suggested for the same title, they 
are listed in the order of deerefising formality. To complete ad- 
dr(\ss, the street and number, and the names of city and state, 
need to be added.) 

.I hbot 

The Right Reverend Abbot Deiin, Right Reverend and dear Abbot: 
O.S.B. (or other initials of the 

Order) Dear Father Abbot: 

Admired, Full, Fleet 

'File Admiral of the Navy of the Dear Sir: 

United States 

Dear Admiral Doe: 

Admiral Jonathan Doe 
Chief of Naval Operations 

Alderman 

Alderman James B. Noon Dear Sir: 

Dear Alderman Noon: 

Jimbassador (/American) 

His Excellency Sir: 

The American Ambassador 

to (treat Britain Your Excellency: 
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The American Embassy 

London, England Dear Mi. Ambassador: 

The Honorable Carl Reid 
The American Ambassador 
to Great Britain 


Ainhassador (Foreign) 

His Excellency 

The Ambassador of the French 
Republic 
French Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 

His Excellency 
M. Rene Lenoir 
Ambassador of the French 
Republic 

A rchhifihop 

Most Reverend Albert B. Dean Your Excellency: 

Your Grace: 

Archdeacon 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Venerable Sir: 
Philadelphia 

The Venerable Woodson Ware, 

Archdeacon of Philadelphia 

Assemblyman 

The Honorable Walter B. Goon Dear Sir: 

Member of Assembly 

My dear Mr. Goon: 

Assemblyman Walter B. Goon 

Dear Mr. Goon: 


Sir: 

Excellent: 

Your Excellency: 


Assistant Secretary (Cabinet) 

The Assistant Secretary of the Sir: 

War Department 

(My; Dear Sir: 

The Honorable Russell C. Doe 

Assistant Secretary of the War My dear Mr. Doe: 
Department 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

(Never Mr. Secretary:) 
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As.sociate Justice of flu Supreme 
( Ujurt 

"riie JEonorable Willianj H. Black Sir: 

Associ:ite Justice of the Supreme 

(loiirt Mr. Justice: 

ironorahh* William H. Black ^ our Honor: 

Justic-e, Supreme Court of the 

(hiitc'cl Statcvs My dear Mr. Justice: 

:\lr. William H. Blac k :My dear Justice Black: 

l intcd States Supreme 0>urt 

Dear Justice Blac.*k: 


Aitorucff (Icuerol 

(S(*c Cabinet OfTi< (*r) 

Huron 

'rh<‘ Lord Scarborough 

Huroncss 

The Lady Scarborough 

Hurouct: 

Sir Janu's Kinsman, Bart. 

Hishop (M('thodist) 

'riu' ib‘V(‘rend Bishop Carl Crew 
Bishoj) of the Kastc'rn .Vrea 

Hishop (IVoU'staiit 

The Itiglit Revert'iid Samuel 
Seabury 

Bishop of Cleveland 

Hi shop (Roman Catholic-) 

The Most Reverend Janies 
Bartley 

Hishop of Baltimore 

Fhe ^lost Reverend Bishoj) 
Ihvrtley 


Sir : 

D<*ar lyord Scarborough: 

Madam: 

l>ear Lady Scarborough: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My flear Bishoj) Oew: 

Dear jhshoj) Crew: 

Right Reverend and dear Sir: 
My d(‘ar Bishop Seabiiry: 

Your Excellency: 

^ly dear Bishop: 
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Bishop (Anglican) 

The Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of (name of bishopric) 

The Lord Bishop of (name of 
bishopric) 

B Ish op (Scottish) 

The Right Reverend Bishop 
James B. McPherson 

Brigadier General 

Brigadier General 
y\rthur C. Clandleman 


Gahinet Officer 

The Honorable the Secretary of 
Agriculture (or War, State, 
Commerce, etc.) 

The Honorable the Postmaster 
(General (or Attorney General) 

( adet 

Cadet Harrison Slagle 


(anon 

The Very Reverend Canon 
Walter Woodsbcrl 

The Very Reverend Walter 
Canon Woodsberl 

( aptain 

Captain William Fahnestock 
United States Army (or Navy or 
Marine Corps) 

Cardinal 

His Eminence, Frank, Cardinal 
Cantell 

His Eminence Cardinal Cantell 


My Lord Bishop: 

My Lord: 

Right Reverend Sir: 

Dear Sir. 

Dear Cieneral (Jlandleman: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear (My dear) Mr. Secret^try: 
(Postmaster (General, Attorney 
General) 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Cadet Slagle; 

Dear Mr. Slagle: 

\'ery Reverend Canon: 

My dear (or Dear) Canon 
Woodsberl : 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Captain Fahnestock: 

Your Eminence: 

My Lord Cardinal: 

(to those of foreign countries) 
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Cardinal {if also Archbishop) 

His Eminence the Cardinal, 
Archbishop of Baltimore 

His Eminence Cardinal Smythe, 
Archbishop of I^altimorc 

Charge d"Affaires 

The (Charge d’Affaires of Mexico 

Mr. Salico (ionzolcs 
( '1 large tl’Affaires 

John Shrewsbury, Esquire 
( Jiarge d’Affaircs 

Chief Justice of the United States 

J’he Honorable John W. Bates 
(Justice of the Supreme 
(’ourt of the United States 

Justice Bates 

United States Supreme Court 

The (’hief Justice of the United 
vStates 

( hirf of Police 

Frank Minton 
Chief of Police 

( Icrggman 

J’lu' Reverend Donald Beard 

Reven'nd Dr. Donald Beard 
(If Doctor of Divinity) 


Clerk of the House (or Senate) 

The Honorable James Pierce 
Clerk of the House (or Senate) 


Your Eminence; 


Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Gonzoles: 

(or use title if there is one—hered¬ 
itary, military, or naval) 

Sir: 

Mr. Chief Justice: 

My dear Mr. Justice: 

Dear Justice Bates: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear (’hief IVIinton: 

Reverend Sir: 
j\[y dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Beard: 

Dear Mr. Beard: 

Dear Dr. Beard: 

Dear Sir : 

My dear Mr. Pierce: 

Dear Mr. Pierce: 
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Colonel 

Colonel Gerard B. Goodman 
United States Army (or Marine 
Corps) 

(The salutation to an army 
should not refer to his title. 

Commander 

Commander B. C. Winters 
United States Navy 


Commissioner of a Bureau 

The Honorable William Dorset 
Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Education 

Department of Interior 


Comptroller of the Currency 

The Honorable Robert C. Roberts 
Comptroller of the Currency 


Congressman 

The Honorable Howard Reamer 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Howard Reamer 
Representative in Congress 
(When away from Washington) 

Representative Howard Reamer 
House of Representatives 

Congresswoman 

The Honorable Clara O. Booth 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Clara O. Booth 
Representative in Congress 
(When away from Washington) 

Representative Clara O. Booth 
House of Representatives 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Colonel Goodman: 

officer below the rank of Captain 
Use Mr.) 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Commander Winters: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Dorset: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Roberts: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Congressman Reamer: 
Dear Representative Reamer: 
Dear Mr. Reamer: 

Dear Madam: 

Dear Representative Booth: 

My dear Miss Booth: 
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Air. Richard J). Alaiiti 
(%>nsul of tlic I’nited States of 
America 


(Uirpornl 

(-orf)oraJ Charles J laves 
United Stales Army c>r 
United States Marine Corps 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Air. Consul: 
Aly dear Air. Alann: 


Dear Sir: 

D( ‘ar Air. Hayes: 


( U)unless 

'^riu' Countess of Slndfiehl Aladain: 

Dear Lady Sheffield : 

Dcun (Ecch'siastical) 

Tli(» A <‘ry Reverend the Dean of Sir: 

St. Joseph’s 

\ ery Rc^verend Sir: 

Th(‘ \’<‘ry Rev<‘r(*nd Dean 

(h'or^e (’onant ^ ory IL^verend Father: 

(Roman ( ’atholic ) 


Druu ((iraduate School or (’olh'gt*) 

l)(‘aii (’asp<M' Millwright Dear Sir: 

School of (’oinmen'c 

Dear IX'an Millwrij^ht: 


Di pi om (it 

(S(M‘ .Vnihassador, (Jiarge <!'Affaires, Alinister. For diplomats of 
lower rank, use the common forms of address, unless they have 
military, naval, or hereditary titles.) 

Duchess 

Th<‘ Din he.ss of Ashleigh Aladain: 

Dear Duchess of Aslileigh: 

Duke 

The Duke of Ashleigh Sir: 

Dear Duke of Ashleigh: 

Fjirl 


Sir: 

Dear Lord Scofield: 


riie Earl of Scofield 
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Ensign 

Ensign E. W. Brown 
Enited States Navy 

Efirog 

(See Minister, Diplomatic) 
(iencrnJ 

(kmeral Tlenry S. Hatch 
United States Army 

(iavcnior 

His Excellency 
1 he (loveriior of Ohio 

The Honorable the (iovernor of 
Ohio 

The Honorable John VV. Brieker 
(iovernor of Ohio 

J udge 

The Honorable Harold Lemming 
I'niteii States District Judge 

rhe Honorable Amy (J'Neil 
Judge of the Circuit Court 

K n I (flit 

Sir James l^arkersdam 

Lawyer 

]Hr. Carl Benbow 
Attorney at Law 

Licntenant 

Lieutenant Ralph Maloney 
United Stfites Army (or Navy) 


Dear Sir: 

Dear 1 Ir. Brown: 


Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear (ieiieral Hatch: 

Your Excel IcTicy: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear (iov( rnor Brieker: - 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Judge Lemming: 

Dear Madam: 

Dear Judge O'Neil: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir James: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Benbow: 

Dear Mr. lienbow: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Mr. IMaloney: 
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Lieutenant Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel John Beam Dear Sir: 

United States Army (or Marine 

Corps) Dear Colonel Beam: 

(Omit llie Lieutenant in the Salutation.) 
fjleufenanf ('onnnander 

LieutcMiant Commander Dear Sir: 

C. (). Bhi(‘ 

Cnited Stat<‘s Nav'y Dear ]\Ir. Blue: 

(J'he salutation to a naval officer of or })elo\v the rank of Lieuten¬ 
ant Coniman<h'r sliould not refer to his title. Use Mr.) 

/jieufeuanf (ieneraJ 

1j(‘u tenant (ieneral C’asey Shea Dear Sir: 

Dear (Jeneral Shea: 

(Omit the l/ieutenant in tlie Salutation.) 
fjeufenant (iovernor 

d'lu* Honorahh' Hiram H, Snooks Sir: 

Li<‘ut(‘nant (iovernor of Arizona 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Snooks: 


M ajor 

Major Robert C. Wolling 
Cnited States Army 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Major Wolling: 


Major (ieneral 

Alajor (ieneral T. T. Thaad 
CnitiMl States Army 


Dear Sir: 

Dear (ieneral Thaad: 


(Omit the Major in the Salutation.) 


M arehioness 

Mareliioness of lliintleigh jMadam: 

Dear Lady Huntleigh: 

Marqui.s 

The ^Manpiis of Huntleigh Sir: 

Dear Lord Huntleigh: 
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Master in Chancery 

Honorable Hugo 13. Bauman 
Master in Chancery of the Circuit 
Court 

Mayor 

The IVIayor of the City of Chicago 

The Honorable Anton J. Kelly 
Mayor of the ('ity of Chicago 


Midshipman 

Midshipman E. C. Obear 
United States Navy 


M in isier (Diplomatic) 

The Spanish Minister 
The Spanish Legation 
Washington, D. C. 

His Excellency A. B. Coe 
Minister of the United States of 
America 
Aladrid, Spain 

M in ister (Jleligious) 

(Sec (Clergyman; Priest; Rabbi) 

Monk 

(See Priest) 

M on sign or 

'^rhe Right Reverend 
Monsignor Malcomb McComb 


Mother Superior 

The Reverend Mother Superior 
(Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Mother Mary Louise, Superior 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Judge Bauman: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir : 

]\Iy dear Mr. ^Tay(»r: 
Dear Mayor Kelly: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Air. Obear: 

Your Ex(‘ellenf‘y: 

Sir: 

Aly dear Air. Minister: 


The Right Reverend and dear 
Alon signor: 

The Right Revereiwi Monsignor 
Alalcomb AIe(a>mb: 

Aly dear Monsignor McComb: 

Reverend Mother: 

Dear Madam: 

My dear Reverend Mother: 
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Ri'V(‘reiicI Mofhrr Mury Louise 
(Lius initials fJ the order) 

Kiff' 

Sister IMary \^ig»‘li< a 

ffis Tloliie-v^. i’-p.f IMus Xn 

\*.>.<iitnistrr (ff'rt-rt 11 

Srt‘ (‘ahiru ? < MM* or) 

Vn <Ulvni (( ^rr r?nrermty) 

l*r<‘si<I(‘rU L#‘e fJones 

i )hio I hiivrr>i^y 

Ruherl \A r .1 !.<•> 

I*r('si(l<'nt. Olii'’ t'nivt'rsity 

(Lst' initials .t «»iily the highest 
dc'^rer, urth sn in diflennil Helds) 

\ <‘rv l^evrr» Ti ! li >l>(‘rt IitM‘ J<»nes 
(a»\'(»la rnivr(-?f\’ 

(I r a ('at !s<< '( >lleg(*) 

y ‘rr.suhnit (^/./^ <lU') 

d'he II oin irai ' 1 ' ■ .(.•III! 1) 
l^residen* 

Tlie Scniatr ► ! Okiaih»ni;i 

[\'('sulrnt {( >tat(s Srnufr) 

1 lie Hoiiorahu* thf Lresuhuit of 
t he S('nat<* • f t!ir I hiited Stales 

I ht* Ildnor.ihir .taiiu's J. Jani<‘s 
Ihvsidtnit <'t ^1;^* Srnate 
W.ishingtdii, I >. ( 

Pr<'si(l(’tif of iiu ! • Uii Siatcs 

d'lie Lre.si<i<‘nt ^.f the Ihiited Stales 

'rhe IVeshh lit 
d'he White ;>o 


I)(‘ar ^lot her Mary Louise; 

Reverend Sister: 

Dear Sistiu* ^lary Angeli<‘a: 

Most Itoly Father: 

^ rair Jfoliness; 


Dear Sir: 

AFy d<‘ar Lnvsidenl Jones: 

\ ery Ih‘V(‘ren<l and dear Father 

Sir: 

Sir: 


Sir: 

IMy dear Mr. Lresidcnt: 
Dear Xlr. rresident: 
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Prienf (Roman Catholic) 

Reverend Father Harold Reverend Father: 
Ha.rms 

(Plus initials of the Orch^r) Dea^ Father Harms: 

(Above are regular forms; note exceptions hv\ w. ■ 


Hvucdictine, Cisierchui, or ('anon 
Iicffular 

The \ cry Reverend Dorn Harold 

R< v.^rend Father: 
Dear Father Harms: 


Harms 

(I’lus initials of the Order) 


( arthusian 

The Venerable Father Harold 
Harms, O, (’art. 


Secular 

The Revt'rend Harohl Harms 
(Plus initials of the Order) 


Priesf (Episcopal) 

Rcv’crend Hector ]\l. Heath 


Venerable Father; 
Dear Father Harms; 


Hi ‘vereiid Sir: 

J)ear Sir: 

J)ear Father ttarms: 


Dear Father J lea t h: 


Profes.sor 

Mr. Robert C. Wilcox 

Professor Ridx'rt i'. AVilcox 

Dr. Robert C. Wilcox 
(If he holds the degree') 

The Reverend Profess(^r 
Harold D. Esper 

The Reverend Harold D. K^per 

D.D. 

(If he holds the degree) 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Professor Wih ox ; 
Dear Dr. AVilc‘(»\: 

My dear Sir: 

Dear IVofessor Esper; 


luihbi 

Rabbi Jacob Solomon 
The Reverend Jacob Solomon 
Dr. Jacob Solomon 


Reverend Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

Aly dear Rabbi Sol' inon 
Dear J)octor SoImui 'ri ; 
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f??0 

lt>\prrsentatlrr 
(S<V ( 

Scrrefarp of Aprictdlarc, ('ommerve. 

If ar, vt(\ 

(S(*(‘ (\il)inc( < >11' »‘r- 

Sir: 

Sir: 

Mr. ])()(*; 

:f' 0 ' (Tnilc'd Suii<*s (»r SUilo) 

StMiiilor .\lviii I!. lohin Sir: 

'rill* Ift)ri()t\ihlr Alvin K. 'Fohiii Dear Sir: 

I Aitcd Stiitr*' Scriatf 

My dear Sinialor 'rnhiii: 

'lliv Ilonorahlv Luth(‘r ^lack 

S<*nat<‘ of Nortii < aroliiui I)<‘ar S(‘i!a.t(*»- ^!a'•k: 

S<*rg<*aiil IVrry McCiuirc^ Dear Sir: 

r, S. .Vriny ‘>r 

I . S. iNIariiic l)(‘ar Mr. M( (iiiir(‘; 

S{<trr of l\('li(il(Ui,'< (hdrr 

Tlu* l{('VtT<*nd Si'-trr Mary Louisa* 

SSltM’ Alary 

OMus iiiiliaN nf (>rdvrj 

Srruhrr of tlir Ho tot 

I lu' ILoiiorahK' thv Sprakor 
Uuiis(‘ ol' l{(‘pn*M‘iit:itivos 

riu* llonorahlr IViiliaiii Pott.'^ 

SpoakiM* of llir House of Repre 
SiMitative^ 

/ •r<7(/r// of Stott 

Vht' rnder.secretary of State Sir: 

1 i'.e Ilonorahk* Ralph Richey Hear Sir: 

[ :\.!er'ie( rt'tary “f State 


Dear Sir; 

Aly dtNir Air. Speaker: 
Dear Air. Speaker: 


M\ d<‘ar Sister. 

Dear Si'^ter Alary 1 oui.se: 


rrfdr/j to tlir rr( 

1’}h‘ llouoraldte Ji-ltu Dot* 
Sec?T*tary to tfse IVe^ident 
'The While* Ifoij-e* 


Aly dear Air. Richey: 
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J^ice Admiral and Rear Admiral 

Vice Admiral Carl Garner 
Rear Admiral John Case 
United States Navy 

V ice-Consul 

(Same forms as Consul) 

Vice President of the United Sfafett 

The Vice President 
Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable John Doe 
Vice President of the United 
States 

Vificount 

The Viscount Huntleigh 

^^i,scountess 

The Viscountess Huntleigh 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Admiral Garner: 
Dear Admiral Case: 


Sir: 

My dear Mr. Vice President: 
Dear Mr. Vice President: 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Sir: 

Dear Lord Huntleigh: 

Madam : 

Dear Lady Huntleigh: 


Note: The above list inf !u<le.s positions of rank most likely to confront the 
business let ter-writer, but it is not intended to be complete. When two or 
more forms of address are suggested for the same person of title, any one of 
them may be accepted as correct. The .suggested salutations are only tho.se 
most commonly used. Any of them are correct, but the mf)re informal ones 
are recommended. 


The Complimentary Close, It is not difficult to understand why 
below the body of j^ractically all business letters there is added the 
phrase rather aptly called the “Complimentary Close.” That’s 
exactly what it is—a parting gesture from the writer of the letter to 
his reader. Just as you feel the impulse to end a conversation with 
“(jood-by now” or “Thanks a lot,” so does a letter seem to require 
some similar courtesy to avoid too abrupt an ending—“Yours very 
truly,” “Sincerely yours,” or one of the other commonly used ex¬ 
pressions. 

AVith the motive for the custom there can be no serious objection, 
since anything that might tend to humanize a letter-contact must 
be accepted as quite worthwhile and desirable. But when you 
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remember that the same set of stock phrases are used over and over 
millions of times every year, you must concede that the compli- 
mc'iitary close adds very little warmth to a business lettei. It is 
simply another of the conventions which has come down fiom the 
|)asl, and is quite likely to persist for no better reason than this is 
th(‘ way weVc always done it.” 

To [)r()V(' that the complimentary close is merely a convention to 
be taken as a matter of course, like the ti])ping of your hat to a lady, 
try to remember which of the customary phrases was used in the 
very last business letter that came to your attention. Was it 
“Yours very truly,” “Cordially yours,” or just irhat was it? ProVj- 
ably you haven’t the slightest idea what the words were, and that 
is no r(‘fl(‘clion on your incinory. It was there, as you would expect 
it to f)e, but you paid no attention to it. We think that is what 
happiuis ninety-nine times out of a hundred when business letters 
a?(‘ r(‘ad. "I’he complimentary close is tak(Mi for granted, and adds 
nothing to the message in !he body of the letter. 

Does this mean that the practice might just as well be discon- 
linued? Well, it has been l)y some companies, and those respon- 
sil)le tell us (here has been no criticism from those receiving the 
letUrs. The reason is possibly that business-contacts arc less 
lik(‘ly to be formal and traditional than in other fields of human 
relations. The business man, writing to customers and pros])ects, 
is l(\ss bound by custom than he would be if writing to a high gov- 
eimuKMit official or to some other iinj)ortant individual of title. 

However, the com])limentary close is commonly accepted as a 
lu'cessary part of the business letter, and so long as the majority of 
our companies continue to use it, you must understand the rules 
which govern its form and content as approved by the authorities 
for diffenml letter situations. Certainly, we do recommend that 
wlum choice is offered between the formal and informal forms, that 
you use the latter. 

This leaning toward informality in the com])limentary close is 
sirictly in keeping with the modern trend with respect to other 
aspects of the business letter—the turning away from the old- 
fashioned stilted phrases, the growing preference for the more 
intimate forms of salutation, and the general effort to write as we 
Already, the most extreme formal forms of the compli¬ 
mentary close, as seen in the letters of our forefathers, have passed 
into the letter limbo. We no longer encounter letters ending with 
“Your obedient servant,” “Yours faithfully. Sir,” or those other 
equally cold and exaggerated forms so common in the past. 

1. Position on page, llsually, the complimentary close is typed 
two spaces below the last line of the body of the letter, but there is 
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no hard-fast rule that it must be in exactly that position. On the 
contrary, when the letter is very short, a better appearance may be 
gained by dropping the complimentar> close a greater number of 
spaces. When this is done, however, more space should be allowed 
for separating the other parts of the letter, as otherwise the eompli- 
mentary close woukl seem to dangle alone and remote from the 
rest of the structure. 

The line ordinarily starts a few spaces to the left of the vertical 
center of the page, and in that position it tends to balance best with 
the inside address at the top. Here again, tlic choice of the starting 
point depends more on the judgment of the typist or dictator, than 
on any rule that says where it must hi- marked. You have noted, 
perhaps, the practice followed by some letter-men of starting the 
complimentary close in line with the left-hand margin. This radi¬ 
cal dej)arturc from the more conventional position on the right- 
hand side is not favored by authority, but it cannot be called an act 
of business discourtesy or lack of good taste. We have seen some 
letters typed this way that made a fine appearance, and who would 
l)e so hide-bound as to say that any new style is taboo simply 
because it differs from the old.^ Tlie letter on the following 
page illustrates the point. While the position of the complimen¬ 
tary close may be disturbingly different because you arc not ac¬ 
customed to it, one must admit that the general appearance of the 
letter is both interesting and pleasing. 

No matter what the starting place of the complimentary close, it 
should never extend beyond the line made by the right-hand mar- 
giii. 

The common forms. Although there are no rules to tell you 
exactly what form the complimentary close should take for a par¬ 
ticular letter, common sense suggests that in the degree of formality 
it should conform with the salutation which has been selected as 
most appropriate for the individual who is to receive the letter. 
For example, in a letter to a well known business acquaintance or 
friend it would be absurd to greet him with “Dear Mr. Carter,’’ or 
“Dear John,” and then sign off with “Very resi)ectfully yours.” In 
like manner, it would be just as inconsistent to begin with a blunt 
“Sir,” and then conclude with “Cordially yours.” At least the 
latter fault is not condoned by modern practice, even though you 
might ask why any gentleman of high rank would object to an ex¬ 
pression of cordiality? 

As you may have guessed, your author has none too much sym¬ 
pathy with the inherited conventions which tend to stiffen and make 
unnatural the tone of a business letter. However, we must recog¬ 
nize that these conventions exist, and that they are followed by the 
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American Instittite of J3usiness 


Des Tnomcs.Touja 

January 23, 1940 


yr. L. E. Frailey 
1053 IJorth Shore Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Qy; 

,Vhen 1 received your file on your letter writlnr. clinics, I v/as 
rather disappointed in the puny efforts of soro of those advertis¬ 
ing geniuses. 

Jfov/ I have labored and brought forth a nouse. Lot nc k-nov/ >7hat you 
think of ray efforts. Of coia-se, I don't care >;)iat you think—if it 
doesn't get results it ^/on't be worth a dine. 

The point is that you arc to speak to tho group on .Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, February 7, at nine o'clock. I hope you v;lll rouse the Rock 
island engineer and see that he gets you here on ti.-e. If there 
is any slip-up on this, it v/ill be ny nwist embarrassing situation 
In all tho twenty-nine yi.ars of viy life, 

cot yourself a glass cage and stay in it until Fobruarj' 7, 

If this clinic "clicks," It will bo an annual affair. 


l'.«y I have your reaction to all this activity 


Very sincerely yours. 



EOFjLK 


KFFILIATFC) WITH AH(RlCAN IN^iTlTuTt Or COMMtRCE 



IN DAVENPORT 


Complimentary Close and Signature Blocked at Left 


j^reat majority of letter-writers, including even those who strive to 
make the body of their letters human and conversational. Hence, 
it is well that you should be familiar with the forms of the compli¬ 
mentary close which are commonly used, particularly with their 
respective degree of formality. 

The most formal of them all are those which were used by our 
ancestors. Fortunately, these monstrosities have just about dis- 
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appeared from business correspondence, although it is surprising to 
note one book of high authority recommending that a letter to the 
President of the United States should close with, *T have the honor 
to remain. Sir, Your most obedient servant,’’ the last four words 
being the complimentary close. Frankly, we do not think tliat 
even our President expects such servility from one of hi.s citizens. 
For that reason, we do not propose to include such obsole^tc forms 
in the list below which contains, in the order of their formality, the 
phrases now in common use. 

Very respectfully yours. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Respectfully yours. 

Yours respectfully. 

Respectfully, 

Very truly yours, 

Yours very truly, 

Truly yours, 

Yours truly, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Sincerely yours. 
Yours sincerely, 
Sincerely, 

Very cordially yours. 
Yours very c*ordially. 
Cordially yours, 
Yours cordially, 
Cordially, 


The above list includes all of the forms recommended by the au¬ 
thorities, but they shut their eyes to many variations which arc 
seen every day in business correspondence. Some are the more 
intimate forms used by business friends, and others are suggested 
by special occasions. For example, here are a few tyj)ical ones 
taken from incoming mail. 

Best regards. 

Yours with appreciation. 

Gratefully yours, 

Always a Buckeye, 

Yours for Bricker, 

Bottoms up, Cy, 

Your Texas friend, 

While we realize that these forms may be too personal for general 
use, there can surely be no harm in them when a friendly relation¬ 
ship exists between writer and recipient. In fact, they have a 
human touch which would be entirely lacking in any of the old 
cut-and-dried forms. Why shouldn’t a business acquaintance with 
whom there had been a discussion of Mr. Bricker’s qualifications 
for President, close his letter with the phrase, ‘‘Yours for Bricker”? 
If one man has done a favor for another, why shouldn’t the latter 
end his thank-you letter with “Yours with appreciation”? “The 
complimentary close,” writes one of the best authorities, “is to a 
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bus incss letter what the expression ‘Good-by ks to a conversa¬ 
tion.” All right, agreed! Then why not make it conversahonalY 
Not in all letters! Unfortunately, no. If the letter goes to a 
stranger, to a mere accjuaintance, to someone of higher rank, then 
drag out the proper formality. But there are many occasions in 
business, when we can be as natural in saying “Good-by” as we 
would be in speech. 

,S. Rules io remember. Following are facts about the complimen¬ 
tary elos(‘ that the business letter-writer needs to know. 

(a) Capitalize the first word only. 

Wrong: Yours Very Respectfully, 

Right: Yours very respectfully, 

(b) The last word should be followed with a comma. Even if 
open punctuation is used for other units of the letter, the 
comma should be used. 

(c) Do not abbreviate in the complimentary close. 

Wrong: Yrs. very truly. 

Respy. yrs., 

S'c'ly yrs.. 

Right: Yours very truly, 

Respect fully yours. 

Sincerely yours, 

(d) “And oblige” is a throwback to early times. Avoid its use. 

Mail the check this week, 

.Vnd oblig(\ 

(e) Do not confuse the word respccifully with respectirehj. This 
is so often done that it deserves the red flag signal. 

Wrong: Yours respectively. 

Right: ^/oiirs respectfully. 

Since there is some latitude in choosing the form to be used for 
th(‘ complimentary close, it would be interesting to know which 
form or forms, if any, are the most frequently used. Perhaps a sur- 
N’cy of fifty to a hundred thousand letters would produce an authori¬ 
tative answer to this question, but so far as we know nothing of the 
kind has been attempted. However, for what it may be worth. 
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here circ the loiins that appear on twenty-five business letters re¬ 
cently received, with the writers identified as to rank or position. 


( hmplirn e n ia ry t lose 

'Finfes Used 

Type of Executive 

Very sincerely yours. 

1 

President (j) 

Very sincerely. 

1 

President (1) 

Sincerely yours. 

4 

f President (3* 

\ Sales Manaf.vr (1) 

Sincerely, 

4 

1 Secretary ^'l) 

■ > . a- President yl) 

1 President (1) 

Cordially yours. 


President (2) 

1 Hotel Manager (1) 

1 Circulation Manager (1) 

( Piihlisher (l) 

Cordially, 


1 Sales Manager (2) 
Circulation Manager U) 
Advertising Manager (1) 
( Eilitor (1) 

Yours very truly, 


f Sales Manager (2) 

\ Secretary (1) 

Very truly yours, 


Advertising Director (1) 

Faithfully yours. 


President (England) (1) 

Thanks a lot, 


Manager of Research (1) 


Although twenty-five letters are far too few to use as a basis in 
forming dependable deductions, the information revealed in the 
above list may at least point tlic way to more exhaustive research. 
RcTnernber, too, that this batch of letters was taken at random from 
those of “i*ecent date” received by one business man. It might be 
a fairly representative sample of what would be exposed if a far 
greater number of letters were examined. 

Several facts seem significant. First, Ihe twenty-five letters 
were all written by business men of high position. If it were true 
that rank and formality go hand in hand, you would expect the 
complimentary close in these letters to lean the formal w^ay, but 
twenty-one of them use “Sincerely” and “Cordially” in one com¬ 
bination or another. Only four take the more formal road, ending 
with “Yours very truly,” or “Very truly yours.” One of the men 
is a radical—^he dares to end his letter with “Thanks a lot”—and of 
all things, he is the Manager of Research, one whom you might 
expect to be the most conservative. 

By now, perhaps you have discovered what appears to be an in¬ 
accuracy in the figures. There are twenty-six letters listed instead 
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of twenty-five. Right you are, but one doesn’t count. It came 
from London, England, and is not representative of American let¬ 
ters. You seldom see “Faithfully yours,” at the bottom of our 
letters. 

Formality stili rules in England. A good illustration to prove 
this statement is the recent experience of an American executive. 
He luul written to an executive in London, addressing him as, 
“Dear Mr. Doe.” In his reply, the Englishman said, “We are 
confident no discourtesy was intended, but perhaps inadvertently 
your letter to the writer was incorrectly addressed to him by name 
rather than the more proper form. Dear Sir.” Yes, this is a true 
story, and it shows that even in letter-writing, one must respect 
custom or take the chance of being called a boor. 

7. SijJi'riatures and Other Notations 

The ,si(jttature. The signature on a business letter is far more 
important than it might .seem at first thought. It not only serves 
to place iwsponsibility for what has been said in the letter, but may 
add or (Udract as a factor in the general appearance of the whole 
<Misembl(‘. It may al.so l)e a.ssunied that the reader has the right to 
know, easily and without the slightest incoineiiience, to whom the 
signature Ix'longs, and how it is spelled. Thus, we have the simple 
“must" t’lat either the written name and initials should be legible 
without (jueslion of doubt, or they shoidd be duplicated by the 
typist. In the latter ca.se, the writer can have as much fun as he 
wants in signing his name; otherwi.se, the slightest inconvenience 
to tin* reader in trying to decipher a signature is inexcu.sable. Any 
thought that this comment is su]>ertluous may be canceled by an 
insju'etion of the “cockeyed” signatures on page They were 

tak(‘u from business letters where no other means was supplied to 
id('utify the writers - nothing on the letterheads, and no duplica¬ 
tions ii\ type. In each case, the writer signed his name in a way to 
indicate that he had just swallowed a hornet, and the reader wa.s 
left to decipher the spelling as be.st he could. 

The rules that govern the ])osition and content of the signature 
ar(‘ far from ironclad. "Hiey are based on prevailing custom, the 
will of the individual, and the practice of the company as may be 
(unlered in the correspondence manual. Some .serve a utility pur¬ 
pose, and others are nuTcly a reflection of what .seems to be com¬ 
mon sense and good judgment. You are not forced to follow these 
rules as they are set forth below, but you cannot “go wrong” in 
doing so. They represent the opinion of the leading authorities, 
and for that reason may be accepted wdth confidence. 
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A MASSIVE sprawly signature 
Peps up a letter, I’m quite sure: 

Huge flourishes, though superficial. 

Make it look much more official; 

(’risp swirling strokes, placed here and there. 
Denote the writer’s savoir-faire; 

Dots and doodads, smartly placed. 

Proclaim his dignity and taste; 

(-ombined, they add much snap and class 
To correspondence, but alas! 

They sometimes drive the reader plumb 
Daffy, figuring who it’s from! 

By G. H. Walton, 

Evening Post 




1. Position. Usually, the signature on a business letter consists 
f three or more lines—the name of the company, the name of the 
,'ritcr in longhand, and the typed copy of the writer’s name, with 
esignation of department or title. These lines are arranged in an 
rderly fashion, somewhat similar to those in the inside address and 
alutation. The best appearance is gained when no one of these 
ines extends far beyond the others. One line may be sufficient for 
lame and title if both are short, or two lines may be necessary to 
veep the entire signature in harmonious proportion. 
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complimentary close, to agree with the space allowed between para¬ 
graphs and between the other letter units. Howevei, if greater 
space has been allotted between these other units, the same shf)u!(l 
be true of the sj)ace between coinpliinentary close and first line (jI 
(he signature. Particular care should be taken to allow sufficient 
space for the longhand signature of the writer.* It may be from 
tiiree to six spaces, depending on the size of the name as it is cus¬ 
tomarily permed. Some men write with generous flourislics; others 
with minute precision. The tyj)ist soon learns how much space is 
recjuired. 

When two lines are ty|>ed cons(*cuti\ e!y, they should be single 
spaced for two reasons. First, to save s})ace, and second, because 
they look better that way. 


Not 

('ordially yours. 

(iood 


This 

The l)o(‘ Supply Uornpany 

Way 

Albert S. (Irace 


Albert S. (irace 


Advertising Manager 

Okay 

('ordially yours. 

with 


La.st 

The D(>e Supply ('onipany 

Two 

Lines 

Albert N. Grace 

Single 

Albert S. Grace 

Spaced 

Advertising IVlanagcr 


In the opinion of most letter experts, the signature lines make the 
best appearance when blocked, starting a I tlie same distance from 
the l(‘ft edge of the page as does the com})linientary close. In every 
ease, this should be done when the other j)arts of the letter are ar¬ 
ranged in the blocked form. 

Very c*ordially yours, 

(^.aldwell Proc-essing Co. 

Leslie J. (\d(hrell 

I^slie J. C^al<lwell 
Director of Personnel 

This blocking of the signature is recommended, even when the 
other parts of the letter are indented, with the exception that the 


All loiiphana sij^naliires art' shown here in italics. 
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lines no longer start even with the first word in the complimentary 
close. The one indention assures consistency with the general form 
of the letter. 

^"e^y cordially yours, 

Caldwell Processing Co. 

Leslie J. Caldwell 

Leslie J. Caldwell 
Director of Pcrsi^'tiiiel 

One rule for the position of the signatinx .vhich should never be 
disi*egarded is that none of the lines should reach beyond the right- 
hand margin of the page. This creates a i)roblem foi* the letter- 
writer and his typist when one of the lines is extremely long and 
cannot be broken. In such a case, the long line cannot be blocked 
with the rest of the signature, and still kept from stepping over the 
right-liand margin. Hence, some other form must be followed. 

Veiy truly yours, 

blue Ronnet Oil Co. 

Martin T. Williams 
^Martin T. Williams 

Assistant Supcrintemlent of Production 

Most sincerely yours, 

Larson lithograph and Printing CJompany 

James C. Donovan 

James C. Donovan 

Credit Manager 

While neither of the above solutions to the problem of the unu¬ 
sually long line present the neat, orderly appearance of a pure block, 
they are probably as good as the circumstances will permit. As 
has been said, the signature rules are not ironclad, and when two 
of them oppose each other the best compromise must be left to the 
judgment of the sender. 

Of course, another possible solution to the problem is the one 
illustrated on page 334. The unorthodox alignment of the signa¬ 
ture with the left-hand margin, allows considerably more space for 
any over-stuffed line.. However, without the blessing of the ex¬ 
perts, few will dare to take this easy way out. 

2. Variations in content. The simplest of all forms for the signa¬ 
ture is the one in which only the pen-written name of the writer 
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iip|)ears. It looks best and is best, unless additional information 
is nceessary or desired by the company. This form is also espe¬ 
cially api)r()priate in correspondence between business friends; the 
lill(‘s, b(*ing understorxl, do not require repetition which w^ould 
only be an indication of vanity. In such cases the writer assumes 
lull resf)onsibilily for the message in the letter as there is no com- 
pa?iy nam(‘ coupled with his own. 

Yours c ordially, 

John M. i)oe 


Another form almost as simple is tlic one where the name is typed 
as w(‘ll as pen-writ ten. 'rhis also looks good, and is a courteous 
procedure when the writer knows his signature is not easily de- 
eipluMcd. The typed eo]>y of the name is unnecessary if it also 
app(‘ars on the letterhead. TJie only e\(!eption to this rule is wdieii 
lh<^ l(dU‘rh(^ad also contains in printed form the names of several 
othcu* olficials. 'I'his force's tlie reader to study the list of names to 
sc<' which one (compares most closely with the writtcui signature- - 
an inconvenience' to which he should not be subjected. Again, 
since* the com])any name ele)es ne)t appear in this form, the assuiuj)- 
lion is that the writer assumes respemsibility in a persemal way for 
wliat he has said. 


Yours Cordially, 

Howard II, Wauiwrujhi 
Howard II. Waiiiwriglit 

Sermetinu's a twa)-line signature consists e)f the ])en-written name 
])ius a ty|)eel line giving the title err elepartme'iit. This form is often 
desirable in business, as it Jielps the reaeler to understand the source 
of the infe)rmation he has receiveel, err the authority of the writer in 
supplying it. Thus, if Airs. O'Brien has WTitteii to a mail order 
house about the poor ])e'rtormance e>f her new^ stove, she may have 
merre cernfielcnce in the suggestiems ertfereel in the reply if it is identi- 
fieel as cerming from the “Chief Engineer," rather than just from a 
name which might belerng to a mere clerk \vhose job it was to handle 
any complaint. In similar fashiern, a collection letter with only a 
name at the bottom might not carry as much weight as if that name 
were designated as belonging to the Treasurer. Or, a letter identi¬ 
fied as coming from the Vice-President in Charge of Sales might 
make a customer feel more important than one coming from an un¬ 
known member of the Sales Department, whose position or au- 
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thority is not stated. You can think of many other situations 
where the mention of title or department strengthens the effect of 
a l)usiness letter. 

Yours very truly. Very truly yours, 

Oficar Bay marl Charles Cast 

Chief Engineer Charles Cast, Treasurer 

Sincerely yours, 

Carrie O. Coodc 
Service DepiirUneiit 

In one of the preceding exam])les, it was i)ossible to place both 
title and typed copy of the pen-wrilten name on the same line. 
Rut when this results in too much lengtlu so that the signature is 
thrown off balance, a three-line form becomes necessary. 

Yours very truly, 

Fred C, Wood 

Fred C. Wooil 
Advertising Manager 

Cordially yours, 

Malcomh Tlennwpennif Bates 

Mal<*omb Hennapciiny I^ates 
Superintendent 

So far, we liave inspected only the signature forms which do not 
include the name of the comx>any or organization. When the 
latter is included, the procedure becomes more complicated. Not 
only are more lines usually required, but several problems present 
themselves with respect to the position of the company line, and 
just how it is to be typed. For example, note the different treat¬ 
ments of the following four-line signature. 

(a) Company name first Very truly yours, 

The Cameron Rug Company 

Russell T, Geho 

Russell T. Geho 
Sales Manager 
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(b) Satfiey all capilai< 


(r) nantr first 


(d) Sumr position hnt 
compnnp name all 
capitals 


Very truly yours, 

THE CAMERON RUG COMRANY 

Russell T. Geho 

Russell T. Geho 
Sales Manager 

\ cry truly yours, 

Russell T. Geho 

Russell T. Geho 
Sales jVIanager 
(.'anu^ron Rug (’onipany 

Very truly yours, 

Russell T, Geho 

Russell T. (;eho 
Sales Manager 

(WMERON Rl (i (’()MI»A\V 


'I'licso four foriiis for llu> saiiu* siffiiulurc illusiriilo two problems, 
'ly- (irsi is where Hie name shall Ije typed, ami it is ineoiisequenlial. 
'I'he person in authority may decide whether or not he wants the 
eompany name to have the added disi)Iay gained by all capitals. 
Om-e tin- decision is made, however, it slionld ))e .idiiei'ed to in all 
de|>arlmenls ai\d by all indivhluals. A eomj>auy shoultl tlev^elop a 
style for its eorrespoiideiuv, ami not lei every diclalor “roll his 
own. which results in lack of uniformity and no style at all. I’ar- 
tieiil.irly is the last point true with respect to Ihi'seeoml problem— 
in what jxisilion the eompany line .shall be placed. If there .seems 
to be a good rea.son for having it prece<le the name of the individual 
(examples a and h), then the form .should be followed in all of the 
eompany letters. 

'I'lu' i)oinl of dilferenee bi'tween the two positions is laigely one 
ot (h'terminiiig the responsibility for the content of the letter, 
ft tin' company name is tyjK'd first, then the implication to the 
reader is that the company has stated the facts, and the individual 
who signs the letter has aetctl in the capacity of interpreter or trans¬ 
mitter. 'I'lius, the concept of complete eomiiany responsibility 
gains greater emphasis than when the iiulividual's name comes first 
aiul he seems to speak for himself. 

'I'he (lueslion of whether or not the company name .shall be u.sed 
at all in the signature may be influenced by the inclination of the 
I'xemitive in charge of such matters, or .sometimes by the more 
urgent factor of nece.ssity. If the letter is typed on a blank sheet 
of paper, which could hardly hapiien in an organization of anv 
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prestige or importance, then obviously the company name must 
iipiiear in the signature, unless the subject matter is purely per- 
sonal and the writer is acting strictly for himself. In the vast 
majority of letter situations there is a letterhead to tell the reader 
plainly the source of the message. When this is ^ruc, the company 
name in the signature is only a repetition, and may he rcuisi^lered as 
unnecessary. The person receiving a lettei* on the stationery of 
Blank & Blanks Inc., and signed by John Doe, President, luisn't the 
slightest doubt as to the identity of the organization of which Mr. 
Doe is the head. Neither would he qnc'slion the authority to act 
for the company of a man who signed a'< Credit Manager, Sales 
iVlanager, or in any other caj)acity. 

A signature of more than four lines does not enhance the a})pear- 
ance of the entire letter- in fact, it tends to Jiave the opposite 
effect—but sometimes the long form is necessary. For example, 
this is true when both title and department need to be mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, 

l^ARAMONT MOTOR COMPANY 

Horace P. Oliver 

Horace P. Oliver 
Assistant Superintendent 
Used Car Department 

Cordially yours, 

Alrin S, Fritsche 

Alvin S. Fritsche 
Manager Experimental Farm 
Resear(‘h Department 
RRIJNSON FEED MILLS 

So far as is reasonable and possible, the V>est procedure in deter¬ 
mining signature forms is to keep them simj)le and short by elimi¬ 
nating all unnecessary information. 

3. Punctuation. As with the date line and inside address, the 
punctuation of the signature may be either open or closed, but the 
form used must agree with the other units. Hence, the punctuation 
of the date line sets the style for the rest of the letter. Remember, 
however, that the complimentary close is not a part of the signature, 
although it teams closely with it. The complimentary close ends 
with a comma, no matter which of the two punctuation forms is 
used for the other parts. In contrast, the pen-written name of the 
writer has no punctuation mark following it in either form, unless 
an abbreviation concludes the name. 


(a) Better hahuiced with 
coin pa ny name placed 
first 


(b) The four consecutive 
lines look awkward 
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Sinc‘ere1y yours, 

McNULTY & MINTON, INC. 

John Sell)]/ Graham 

John Selby Graham 
Sales Manager 
Textile Division 

Sincerely yours, 

M(*NtII/rY & ^riNTON, INC., 

John Sclh// Graham 

John Selby (irahain. 

Sales Manag(*r, 

Textile Division. 

Yours very truly, 

John Gore 

John Ciore, vS‘cretary 
The Battin (’ornpany 

(d) ('litsed punrfnation Yours wry truly. 

Joint Gore 

John (lore, S(‘cretary, 
l'h<‘ Battin Company. 

4. Ahitrerlafions. In tin* precciliiig (‘xnniplc (u), the word incor¬ 
porated was abbreviated in tlu' signalur(‘ lueaiise in that form it 
was a part of the odieial eoinpany name. Then‘ caii be no deviation 
from this rule as the name stands on the letterliead, so must it 
a|)pear in llu‘ signalnr(‘. On the <*onlrary, ju'rsonal naines, with 
certain i‘\e(‘pl ions, should not be abbrevialcil. 41ie authorities do 
not appro\'(* such eont raid ions as Geo. for Geonje or Jno, for Joints 
but IIk‘F(' are oc-easions when an exception must be conceded. For 
i'\amj)le, we know of one great business leader whose first given 
name is ll'illitmi, but for more than fifty years he has used tlie con- 
trac'tion, IF///. To suggest to this individual tliat he should start 
signing his letters with the full name, lldlliatn, would surely be the 
height of absurdity. 

'The abbreviations, Jr, and Sr, have become so standardized bv 
common use that they also are exceptions to the rule. It is very 
seldom that the longer forms are ever seen in personal signatures. 
“'Vppi’viX’ed, too, by the censors are initials, although the preference 
is for at least one of the given names to be spelled out. Thus, 
Jame.s- C. Hardy undoubtedly has a more balanced appearance when 
written or typed in the signature of a business letter, than does 


(a) Open pnndnation 


(b) ( io.sed pani fttaflon 


(c) Ope ft punctuation 
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J, C. Hardy, However, if an individual prefers to use both initials, 
it may be considered his personal business, and no one has the right 
to criticize the practice. 

Designations of position and departments should not be abbre¬ 
viated. For exami)le, Advertising Manager should never be typed 
Adt\ Mgr,—Circulation Department should never be typed Circ. 
Dept. 

5. Capitalisation, The following rules apply to capitalization in 
the various signature forms. 

Capitalize— 

(a) All initials, given names, and surnames. 

(b) All words designating title or position, except prepositions, 
conjunctions, and articles. The latter, however, should be 
capitalized if they begin the title or position. 

Wrong: Sales manager 

Director Of Personnel 
Assistant to tiie treasurer 
the Grand Marshal 
Right: Sales Manager 

Director of Personnel 
Assistant to the Treasurer 
The Grand Marshal 


(c) Abbreviations Jr., ^Sr., and Mrs., and the designation Miss. 
(cl) All words and abbreviations in the name of a company or 
association, except prepositions, conjunctions, and articles. 
The latter, however, should be capitalized when they begin 
the name. 

(e) All words in the names of departments, except prepositions, 
conjunctions, and articles. The latter, however, are capital¬ 
ized if they begin the name. 

Wrong: National association of real estate boards 
Department of traffic control 
Credit And Collection Division 
Right: National Association of Real Estate Boards 

Department of Traffic Control 
Credit and Collection Division 
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fl. Signatures for wouien. So that the recipient of a letter may 
;t(l(lr(‘.ss Iiis r(‘ply })roperh', lie should not he left in doubt as to the 
or marital stains of tlu^ correspondent. The latter refers only 
to women, as tiu^ tilh' of Mr. is used for l)oth single and married 
men. (^oFjsidcn* I lie following rules: 

faj It is an imwarrant(‘d, if innocufius, form of deception to 
allow a woman employee to si^n only the initials of her given 
names. 

W rong; H. 1. Williams 

lUglit: Ila/el 1. Williams 

(With Miss Itazel Williams 

OF* Mi*s.) Ilay,<*l rm<»g{Mio IVilliams 

(b) If the sigiK*]* is singl<\ the word Miss in parentheses starts 

the lyp(*d <‘o[)y of the name. Ilowevia, Miss should not 
appear in tin' pcm-written signature. 

Right: ('ordially yours, 

Ildzcl ir///m///.s- 
(Miss) IIiiz(‘l Williams 

(<*) A married lady preferably uses her given name in the pen- 
writ t(Mi signature, but the typ(‘d name is that of her husband 
pn'ceded by Mrs. 

Right: Very truly yours, 

Mary Jane Ih’ach 

Mary Jane Beaeh 
(Mrs. (\-irl W'. H<*a<h) 

(d) A widow may sign her name as she did before the death of 
her husband, or she may just use her given name, or names. 
In either case, she still uses the word Mrs. 

Right: Yours very truly, 

lUauche li. Browne 

Blanche Ih Browne 
(Mrs. James 1). Browiu*) 

Right: Yours very truly, 

Blanche B. Broirne 
(Mrs.) IBanehe B. Browne 
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(e) A divorcee, unless she has legally resumed the title of Miss^ 
should continue to use Mm. in the typed signature. She 
may either use her own surname, or that of her husband, 
depending on i he form chosen after the divorce, but she may 
not use her husband’s given name or initials. 

Right: Yours very truly, 

Katherine Coe 
(Mrs.) Katherine Coe 
Right: Yours very truly, 

Katherine Coe Smith 
(Mrs.) Katherine Smith 
Wrong: Y(iurs very truly, 

Katherine Smith 
(Mrs.) John E. Smith 

7. Other suggestions. Although the above covers the major j)oirits 
with regard to the signature in the business letter, there are other 
important facts that should be respected. Here they are. 

(a) If it hcl})s to harmonize with the general aopearance of tlu^ 
letter, there is no objection to a color other tlian black for tlie [xui- 
written name. For example, if a brown ribbon is used to type the 
letter, the pen-written name in the same shade may be effective. 

(b) In earlier days, the use of a rubber stamp to affix the indi¬ 
vidual’s name was quite common. This practice is no longer con¬ 
sidered good form, and it also weakens the message of the letter by 
making it seem too casual. 

(c) Another old custom, probably a carry-over from legal docu¬ 
ments, was the typing of the word. Signed^ at the start of the line 
where the pen-written name is to appear. This is a bit of formal¬ 
ity which does no good, and it should be avoided. 

(d) Similarly, the prefixing of j>er or hy on the name line is an 
unnecessary formality. 

(e) Titles should never appear on the same line with the pen- 
written signature, either before or after the individual’s name. 
They are bad form if typed this way, but especially uncouth if 
written in ink along with the name. 

(f) The person signing a letter should remember the appearance 
value of his signature. He should not write over the other lines, 
or at an angle. He should also stay within the limits of the space 
provided, and not allow the name to stick out beyond the right- 
hand margin. 
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A very had habit, hut one often followed in business letters, is the 
aMerni)t to avoid resjK)nsihility for what has been said in the body 
of the letter (or for the errors that a reading might detect) by the 
addition of a (jualifying statement such as, “Dictated but not 
read,” or “Signed but not corrected.’’ The reader has the right to 
ri‘s(‘nl su(!li a sloppy and careless device, and Ids opinion of both 
wril(‘r and i(dt(‘r may justifiably be negative. When it is impos- 
sil)l(‘ to cheek or sign a dictated letter, the initials of the pinch- 
liitt(‘r should appear below the pen-written name, and in some 
eas(‘s a |>()stscript by tlie secretary or typist may explain why the 
situation rcfjuired special handling. 


WUh Inilials of the pinrh-hitier Very truly yours, 

John H. WhiUier 

n.K.F, 


With postscript sit/ncd hp the 
sec ret a rp 


John H. Whittier 
Advertising Atanager 

V(‘ry truly yours, 

llarrp S. Wheatley 

Harry S. Wheatley 


I*.S. Mr. Wheatley left fur Toronto before this letter could be 
typed. To avoid any iiKannauiicuice to you, he asked me 
to sign and mail it for him. 


Jidia (iraces 


Secretary to Mr. Wheatley 


hlentificafion deviceti. Below the signature lines, aligned with the 
left-hand margin, it is a business custom to place certain coded 
information which in some cases serves a useful i)uri)ose but in 
others might just as well be omitted. This statement clashes with 
sonu' of the authorities who insist that these identification marks are 
always necessary. There are others who believe to the contrary, 
however. The author of this Handbook, cannot recall one single 
instance in his twenty-five years of business exjx^rience when he 
inad(‘ any practical use of the identification symbols, although dur¬ 
ing that stretch of time he has handled many thousands of letters. 
\ et it is desirable that we keep our minds op)en toward any practice 
pertaining to business correspondence. When there is a sound 
reafton for an ulentification line, as there may well be for certain 
companies, then there can be no objection to it. When the reason 
does not exist, as freciuently it doesn’t, then it l)ecomes onlv another 
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thing to clutter the page, serving no good purpose for the company 
which mails the letter, and certainly none for the person who re¬ 
ceives it. 

What are these identification symbols, and why do they rate such 
a controversial paragraph.^ Usually they consist of the initials of 
the person who dictated the letter, of the person vvho typed it, and 
sometimes, also of a third person for wliom the letter was dictated, 
and who usurps the privilege of signing it. You know, initials like 
these: LEF/CM FHR:36 GHH-WII-fj. 

Deciphered, they mean that a man named Luther Elijah Flcsch 
dictated the letter, and a girl named Crystal Mooch typed it. 
That’s the first set decoded. Jumping over to the third one, the 
jiieaning is that Walter Hoop signed a leller which George Henry 
Hapwood dictated and Freda Jacoinbs typed. Freda, of course is 
only small fry in the company, and so her initials are not capitalized. 
But that is more recognition than the typist got in the second ex¬ 
ample, for she is only number 36. 

All right! You know that symbols like those just cited are gen¬ 
erally encountered in the lower left-hand corner of business letters. 
But why.^ What’s tlie reason for putting them then;.^ “Ihe 
identification line,” says one of the nation’s best letter-men,"“])ro- 
vides an easy, accurate, and inconspicuous means of recording the 
identity of the dictator and transcriber. Its use enables a business 
organization to ascertain the identity of either individual by merely 
consulting the correspondence file.” 

With half of that definition at least, there must be complete agree¬ 
ment. Probably the typist or transcriber could not in many cases 
be identified any other way. Her initials, coming last of course, 
are a sort of trade-mark, and perhaps slie takes pride in seeing them 
on the letters that she types. Also, because of those initials, she 
can be quickly brought on the carpet if she has made an error in 
typing embarrassing to the company. 

Okay, so far, so good! But what about the initials of the dic¬ 
tator.? If under his pen-written signature, his name is typed, then 
what purpose is gained by repeating his initials in the identification 
line.? Our good authority says, they enable his identity to be 
known by merely consulting the correspondence file. In other 
words, a glance at the initial on the carbon copy quickly puts a 
finger on the writer. Yes, that is true. But why isn’t it just as 
easy to look at the name typed under the pen-writ ten signature? 

Of course, if the name of the writer is not typed under the space 
left for his penned signature, then we have a very good reason for 
identifying him in some other way. In this contingency, however. 
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a I'athcj' recent developinent seems to have much in its favor. This 
is the typing of the vhole name in the identification line, instead of 
just the initials. It may or may not be punctuated, according to 
the wish of the dictator or of his comjiany correspondence super¬ 
visor. 


Al.ner L. \C 

L. Ri< h/AC 

ALRi(h-AC 

ALHieli 

AC'. 


Any ()t‘ tlic abov'e forms are acceptable—the best would be the 
()iK‘ l('a.sl conspicuous. A great advantage of the idea is that it 
takes <>n(‘ of the lini's away from tl»e signature which, as we luive 
se(‘n, is too cumbersome in many of its forms. 

Sticking to our premise of acc<‘})ting the initials or name of the 
<liclator in lla* i<h*nlifiea!ion line wlien there is a good reason for it, 
we must admit the necessity when a third jijirty enters the picture, 
as llu* one w'ho signs the l(‘tter cvcw ihoiigli he did not write it. 
Kor example, iii .some companies the lamentable i)ractice still prc- 
\ails of ha\'ing all h'ticrs dictated wiihin a department signed l)y 
llu‘ highest in aulhorily. Thus, all collection letters are signed by 
llu' ( redil Manager, ail sales l<‘tt(‘rs liy the Sales Manager, azid 
similarly throughout all the company units. This means that it* 
lh<‘ eomjiany is large, a number <.f subordinates may dictate the 
)(‘llers signed by one man. riie idea is to give eacli letter greater 
imiiortanee in the mind of the reader, since it apparently comes 
from tin' *1iead man,’" but except for this (piestionable advantage 
w hieh in the strict sense may not be ethical the practice has nolliiiig 
to r(‘(*ommend it. It must be demoralizing for a person to dictate 
letters all day long, and to reeeive.no visible credit for bis work. 
I nder such a condition, there is less ineeiitive for superior dictation, 
and llu‘ company surely loses more than it gains. 

From w’liat has been said about the identification line, the follow¬ 
ing policy is presented, as being in our ojnnion the most consistent 
and logical. 

I. Ia‘I the initials of the typist always be displayed—for reference 
[)urposes, and for whatever beneficial effect it may have on her 
morale. 

^2. If the same person dictates and signs the letter, use only one 
identification form—either his name typed under the place where 
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he is to wsign, or liis name in full typed in tlie line witli the tran¬ 
scriber’s initials. But don’t do both. 

3. If the dictator does not sign the letter, then let his initials or 
name appear in the identification line. ^Better still, abolisli the 
procedure with which one man takes credit for another man’s hroor.) 

Although some authorities may not agree with tuis ])olicy. whicli 
is surely their privilege, we believe it will hold water with tl.e ma 
jority of individuals who have had considerable business exj)(‘rienc(\ 

Other notations. It is sometimes considered desirable, outside of 
the body of the letter, to call the reader’s atlention to sonu' s|H‘eiai 
feature of the mailing such as the preseiuc' of an enclosure, the 
sending of an extra co])y to somci other individual, or some par¬ 
ticular form of liandling. These notations are customarily placed 
in line with the left-hand margin and below the identification marks; 
the numl)er of spaces depends on the length of the letter and the 
judgment of the typist or dictator. 

It is not always necessary to refer in this s])ecial way to an en¬ 
closure, but usually the plan has merit. For example, in a large 
company where all letters are folded and pre])ared for mailing in a 
centralized department, the word Enclosure tells the clerk that 
something besides the letter-page is intended to go into tlie en¬ 
velope. Thus, the simple device helps to reduce Hie possibility of 
error. 

Another benefit is to the recipient of the letter. The word calls 
his attention to the fact that something extra accompanies the let¬ 
ter. You probably have had the experience of removing a letter 
from the eiiveloj^e and overlooking an enclosure. If it was a check, 
you no doubt were put to considerable inconvenience in getting a 
duplicate. Had the word Enclosure been plainly typed on the page, 
or better still, the words, Check Enclosed, the catastrophe would have 
been prevented. 

The preferred position of an enclosure notation is immediately 
below the identification line. It may be abbreviated, but com¬ 
mands more attention if spelled out. If there are two or more 
enclosures, that fact is also indicated either by word or numeral. 
Here are some of the forms commonly used. 

RCHunter :WV WH :ACE ;MJ 

Enclosure Enclosures 2 


GAF/fc 
2 Ends. 


J.J. Cart well :6 

Endosure: 

Mortgage 


Carl F. Luntiad 
Check Enclosed 
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In the same manner, the notation may call attention to a special 
form of mailing. 

MLFahriestock: lef 
Registered mail 

JSC/GRT 
AIR MAIL 

KlUtterbach: OR 
Special delivery 

When the writer wislies his reader to know that a copy of the 
letter is being mailed to another individual, a notation to that effect 
is i)laee(l in line with the left-hand margin. To give it special 
emphasis, IIk^ notation is usually the last item typed on the page, 
and if possible, a few spaces removed from any other items. The 
full ua!»ie and title of the individual is typed, but the symbol C.C. 
(Carbon Copy) may be used if desired instead of the word, Copy, 

\Vry truly yours, 

The Maxwell Company 
»/. 11. ^Uimhleton 
Sales Manager 

JllCaiul)let()n:A( ’ 

( .<\ Mr. John Doe 

(’ordially yours, 

[jilther a. Lotuf 

Lutiu'r (i. Long 
Cre<lit Manager 

MLF 

Copy to Miss Alice Dill 

Sincerely, 

R. C. Bellwether 
Advertising Director 

R( BclIwcthcr:]MJK 

Copies to: 

Mr. James Dimcan 

Dr. R. L. IX'foo 
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foi good rccison, the writer of the letter does not wish 
the recipient to know thut other individuals are getting’ copies. 
Then the notation is i)laced only on the caioon copy. To make it 
iiioie conspicuous, the position generally preferred is at the top of 
Llie page several spaces above the inside address. 

The yoatscrifL Opinion as to the value of the postscript iu the 
business letter is divided—^some think it serves a uscf\ I pur\>ose, 
and others believe it should never be used. The latter hold that 
anything that needs mention can be adequately covered in the body 
of the letter, and that the postseri])l is merely an evidence of care¬ 
less preparation and thinking. Y^e believe this is true in the great 
majority of cases, as it is very easy to overlook a point until the 
iiiain part of the letter has been dictated, and then say, ‘T)h, yes, 
put this in a postscript.’’ This, of course, is inexcusable. Pos¬ 
sibly if all postscripts were outlawed, better letters would be the 
result. 

When purposely used, the postscript gets a spotlight position 
which gives an emphasis to its content that might otherwise be 
rather difficult to attain. It is a device often used with powerful 
effect in the sales letter, and we hardly think it should be ruled out 
completely. It does not particularly injure the appearancc'of a 
letter, certainly to no greater degree than some of the other nota¬ 
tions we have been surveying. However, postscripts should never 
be longer than a few words, or the one argument of gaining special 
attention is eliminated. 

When a postscri})t is used, the common practice is to place the 
initials, P. S., in line with the left-hand margin, and two or inon' 
spaces below the last line of the signature. This puts it ahead of 
I he ideiil ification init ials, but occasionally you see the positions re¬ 
versed. The message of the ])ostscript should follow on the same 
line as the P. S., and should be punctuated like any sentence. As 
justified by those who cling to it, the postscript highlights some 
special fact. It may be a repetition of something told in the body 
of the letter, or something in the nature of a digression from the 
general message. 

P. S. Remember—June don’t fail us. 

P. S. Confidentially, you wfill save money by ordering before 
August 1. You can guess the reason. 

P. S. I saw Joe Warner yesterday. He spoke highly of your 
hospitality. 

P. S. It hurt me to have to write this letter, Jim. Please try 
to understand my position. 
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W v see no linnn in postscripts of the above variety, but you may 
<l(‘ei(le for yourself whether or not to use them. Be sure you do it 
purposrii/, and not as an afterthought. 

Dcrirc.s to (jaifi (inphasn\ To capture special attention for a word 
or |)liras(\ several devices are commonly used. One is to under- 
seoHN anolh(‘r to use all ca})itals, and a third is to type the word or 
|)hras(‘ in a different color of ink. The latter, of course, necessitates 
a two-color ribbon, and adds somewhat to tlie expcmse. There are 
olh(‘r nu'tliods, siicdi as circling the desired part of the letter, draw¬ 
ing a hand or arrow that points to it, or ])lacing a cross in the mar¬ 
gin with a rc'd peiicil, but in general these are messy in appearance 
and cannot be reeoninumded. Your opinion, however, of any of 
tlu‘S(! (l(‘vie(\s must, be t(nupered by the results which they attain. 
An (‘\am|)l(* is tlie letter re|)roduced on page .‘I.)?. Despite the un¬ 
sightly (‘ff(‘ct created by th<‘ hand and the two encirclements, this 
lett(‘r i)ro<luced a fifty percent higher pull of orders than any other 
mailing by the same Circ^ulation Alanager to the same list. This 
s(‘rv(\s once more to remind us that theory is fine but practice is 
woud(‘rful. 

'l'h(‘ two <levi(H‘s used tl\e most, and sometimes in combination, 
ar(‘ un<l(M*seoring and capitalization. Consider the following ex- 
am|)Ies. 

rndcrst'orcd: This is the first tiiiu' \v<' have made .such a lih- 

(M'al otf(M\ and we do not expect ever to repeat 
it. You actually save two dollars, and you can¬ 
not afford to <lelay, as only the ^-sl thousand 
who r('])ly will he a< ccptt‘d. 

II itii (\ij)it(its: d'his is the first tiiiH‘ we have made such a lib¬ 
eral offer, and we do not expect ever to repeat 
it. You actually SA\ K TWO DOLLARS, and 
you cannot afford to <lelay, as only the F'lRST 
rilOl SAND who reply will be accepted. 

(\)iuhiimtum: 'this is the first time we have made such a lib¬ 

eral oiler, and we do not expect ever to repeat 
it. You actually S A\ E TAVO DOLLAR S, and 
you cannot afford to delay, as only the ITRST 
Tir ol SA ND who reply will be accepted. 

A comparison of the above three paragraphs will prove that the 
underscored words stand out more boldly than do those capitalized. 
In the same w’ay, the combination of both gains still greater force as 
an eye-catcher. A further ste|) would be typing the words in red 
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ink. However, there is one caution to be remembered about the 
use of these devices. When you overdo them, they tend to irritate 
mot'c than please. Furthermore, if too many words and phrases are 
underscored or capitalized, the purpose of the device is defeated, 
since all of the parts emphasized compete for attention against each 



HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW 


1170 BROADWAY 
MEW YOBX 

Seftr Sir: 

The enclosed cerd entitles you to the next TWELVE ISSUES of HOUSE FUHNISHIHG 
REVIEW at 11.00 PLUS a free copy of the Annual Directory Huaber. 

The Directory Bumber - 230 Pages of Valuable Inforoation > containing (I) Bamea 
of manufacturera of housewares, electrical house fumlehings, and bathroom fur- 
nlahlngs > all classified according to the products they make, and (2) More than 
6,600 brand names together with the names of the manufacturers, is the moat 
complete edition of its kind ever published. 

You will refer to thie Directory for buying sources day after day - month after 
month - all year rovmd. 

In the magazine HOUSE FURHISHIBG REVIEW alone,in one year, at a cost of only 
11.00 for the 12 monthly issues, this is what you got: 

600 deecriptions of now articles, 300 of them plctorlally presented; 

150 feature merchandising stories on how to Incrsase profits; 

200 columns of terse news of the entire trade; 

Complete monthly surveys of the moet eucoeseful promotions in 
the leading house fumlehing departments of the country. 


HOUSE FURBISHIHG REVIEW^ 
year for 12 issues. 


j^nelve as magazines go. It costs $1.00 per 
copy delivered to your desk. 


And when you consider that In addition you will receive a copy of the Annual 
Directory Bumber without charge , then you should immediately take advantage 
of this real bargain. Don't misa this wonderful buy I Act today I This 
offer is good only until December 12th, 1935. 

On your desk the enclosed card Is valueless! Mail It today! It will bring a 
oagRzim^|m^^jia|^ndi£^lory full of just the nows and Information you need. 

I.VE BIG ISSUES for Bl.OOl^Mnd a complete Directory of the trade FREE! Do 

_^more^ttot^B^^Kll send you a bill later. Simply fill in the 

address'Tr^lWRinfMrwl^^to receive BOUSE FURBISHIBG REVIEW and mail the card 
today. 

Cordially yours. 


(V 


AJCavanaghzS 

Eae. 




^ Clrculatior^^^uger 


-HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW- 


OmIiIc Mfann 

Cvp«t SwMpwn 
EtecMe BaHTM 
riN nac« SqalpMo) 



W<shbB« MocUm* 


Bold Attention Devices Helped thi: Lettf.r-Pull 
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other. 'Phi.s is illustrated when we increase the underscoring and 
eai)italization in the third of the above examples. 

Overdone: This is THE FIRST TIME we have made such 

a LIBERAL OFFER , and we do not expect 
ever to repeat it. \ou actually SA VE TWO 
miLLARS, and you CANNO T AFFORD T O 
DEIAY , as only the FI BS P THOUSAND who 
reply will be ACCEPTED.' 


^qnnmmT 

2518 Gunnison St. 

Chicago, Illinois 

May 16, 1941. 


Mr. L. E. rrailey, 

22 1, Monroe, 

ChiCQ^’o, Illlnoit. 

Pear Mr. Fralley: 

Beat of luck to you in your ae» 
location. I*m irare that It win aBke It 
poeeible for yea to go stronger than ever* 

CHAIN ; I phoned you at your old address 
the other day and the operator gave n» a 
01en Ellyn phone number. I called there 
and was told tliat you had eot up an office 
here An Chicago. 

In the first para.'ra'h, I wlfhed you the 
ocst of lucic. luecs yea don't roally need 
thie since "Smooth Sailing lYalley" really 
knowe hie etuft • 

HQtK : Please call me at mj' office, phone 
ixinltaee 42L'D, and I‘11 give vou a Safety 
Elt free. 

A Frailey Stiaent, 

P.S. If VCM tall to call me, you will shatter 
all n^y confidence in tne Frailey Star-Chaln- 
Hook method. 


OjUGJXAL LkTTKKIIKAI) II 



•'s A Rkd Fkatiiek Attached 
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Only confusion is created with so many words emphasized. In 
fact, it is questionable which parts stand out the most—those 
highlighted, or those left untouched. The letter reproduced on 
page 358 is an example of emphasis so ight with considerable ve-< 
straint. Only three words arc capitalized, but as naragraph sta ’ters 
they hold special prominence. Incidentally, the writer, Mr Rcl >ert 
Stone, is a highly successful sales-letter writer, and you wili notice 
that he uses a postserij)t for a thought connected with the bo ly of 
his message but somewhat remote from it. 

Second ,sd^eis. When two more i)ages are necessary for a Imsi- 
ness letter the second ]^agc should be t\ ix'd on exactly the same 
paper as that irsed in the olficial company stationery. It is a 
form of economy to liave a sj)c‘cial paper of inferior quality ami 
weight for the extra pages, even though the practice is not imcnm- 
mon. The saving is inconsequential, and certainly the effect on 
the avei'age reader is negative. 

Custom varies as to wJuit the notation on the sc^eond sheet sliall 
be. Usually it consists simply of the numeral 'J, in parentluMS, 
typed about four spaces below the top of the page. If on the left 
side of the page, the designation also sets the margin line, wliich 
should be of the same width as on tlie first page. 

There are those who like dashes with the number, and we won't 
split hairs about that. If looks better to them than (;?), nv if 
they prefer Page Tiro to the numeral, that’s okay, too. There docs 
seem to be good reason for adding two other items—the name of 
the reci]^ient, and the date. In the event the second sheet was 
detaclied from llie first (perhaps in the mailing department whe re 
incoming letters are received) this additional information becomes 
valuable. Just how the three items are to be placed on the j^age is 
a matter of personal preference, Imt the following form is l)o!h 
attractive and consistent with the j)osiiion of the name and date 
on the first page. 


Mr. James A. Cook 




November 1, 1047 


In transcribing a letter the typist sometimes finds that the l)o(ly 
has taken all of the first page and only complimentary^ close and 
signature remain. This results in an odd-looking second page; even 
if the letter has to be done over, it should in every case be avoided. 
After making a few of these major corrections, the typist soon 
learns to plan her margins so that at least two lines of the body will 
be carried over, and to understand that nothing less will be ac¬ 
cepted. 
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The ty{)ist, of course, is an important member of the team whicli 
gets out the daily run of business letters. She may travel with the 
im[)osing title of Secrelary, or she may be just one of the girls in the 
Tra}i.s‘cripti()n Departments but in either case she is the one who 
actually puts the letter on the page. How she functions and the 
( 'liligations sIh^ must meet will be investigated in the following Sec- 
ti(*u -Secretarial Co-operation. 
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SECRETARIAL CO-OPERATION 


1. The Secretary’s Share 

Something more than a robot. Certain skills and services are taken 
for granted in secretarial j)erformance. Any secretary is expected 
to take dictation accurately, to type at a fair speed, to spell and 
punctuate properly, and to do the other more or less mechanical 
things which are necessary. Some secretaries who hardly deserve 
the title sto]) at this j)oiut, cither from lack of initiative and intelli¬ 
gence, or because they are not given enough rope by their superiors. 
Some business men are so detail viinded they find it difficult to dele¬ 
gate responsibility, not realizing that if others were allowed fo share 
the load, they would have more time for creative thinking, and thus 
enhance their own value to the company. Then, too, there still 
f)eisists the notion that women are inferior to men in business, and 
tliat they cannot be trusted with important responsibilities—a 
notion which in many actual cases has been proved both false and 
absurd. An adequately trained and properly motivated secretary 
can be considerably more than a robot—given the opportunity. 

Especially is this true with respect to business correspondence. 
In the ideal sense, the secretary should understand the principles of 
letter-writing as well as does her superior. She should be able to go 
through the day’s incoming mail and set aside the portion she can 
answer, without bothering the man for whom she works until the 
replies are placed on his desk for him to read and sign. Just how 
far she can be permitted to go depends on a number of variable 
factors—her length of experience on the j)articular job, her grasp of 
the problems covered in the letters, her native intelligence, and the 
willingness of her superior to let her share the load. 

A matter of teamwork. Obviously, the best results are attained 
when dictator and secretary work together as a team, the responsi¬ 
bilities of each mutually understood, and the whole co-ordinated 
on a basis of respect and fair treatment. The fact that the dictator 
happens to be the “boss” should in no way disturb this relationship, 
and each party has the right to expect certain contributions from 
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the other. In either case, the number of these obligations is 
numerous but here are some of the more iinpoitant. Ihe indi¬ 
vidual for whom the secretary works has the right to expect. 

1. That the secretary maintain a high standard of mechanical 
(•fflci(‘ncy—in taking dictation, in typing, in spelling and punctua¬ 
tion, and in <ill the other phases of her work which will be surveyed 
in this section. 

^2. Thill the secretary possess sufficient initiative and intelligence 
fo liaiidle routine corresf)ondence herself without asking needless 
rjiKvstions. 

That the s(‘cretary l)e absolutely trustworthy with respect to 
confidential matt(‘rs which come under her observ^ation, so that 
iioiK* of them are ever discusscfl with any other individual. 

4. 'J'hat the secretary work diligently during the hours for wliieh 
she is paid, and that slu* be willing to stay beyond those hours when 
an (iuergency develops that could not be antieijiated or prevented. 

'Fhat the secretary be fileasant and eager to co-operate in con- 
la(*ts with others in th(‘ company. 

(). That the secretary approach her work, day in and da}" out, 
with genuine enthusiasm, a spirit of loyalty, and that fioise which 
i( aves her undisturbed umh'r high pressure. 

In return, the secretary has the right to expect: 

1. 11iat the dictator sclu'dule his time to eo-ordinate with hers, 
so that she is not left idle during certain periods of the day and then 
asked to work ov^erlime. 

2. 'Fhat the dictator s[>eak clearly, spell out proper names, and 
preferably not blow smoke in her face during this business ])ro- 
eedure. 

,S. That the dictator, or his superiors, provide fa\orable working 
conditions such as plenty of light, fr(‘sh air. and ecpiijmient with 
which (|uality performance can be maintained. 

4. 'Fhat the dictator give her as much responsibility as she is able 
to assume with satisfaction to the company and credit to herself. 

a. "Fhat the dictator treat her with courtesy and respect, without 
condescension—keeping the relationship on a friendly but im¬ 
personal basis. 

(>. 'Fhat the dictator make every effort to keep her salary on a 
le\'el eommensurate with the v’alue of her services and in line with 
that paid in other good companies. 

Although you may think of other points for either or both of the 
above lists, we think they are the essentials to proper co-ordination 
between two individuals who labor together to produce effective 
business letters. Kach of the two has a job to do, but neither can 
work with highest efficiency without the co-operation of the other. 
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Ten Commandments on Dictatixm. The forming of good dictation 
habits is a worthy goal for any person who aspires to success as a 
business correspondent. Many typists and secretaries are need¬ 
lessly handicapped by the thoughtless inoonsideration of dictators, 
and the result is a net loss to their companie;; The following 
“Ten Commandments on Dictation,” have considerable trutli in 
them although written in satirical style. The autho- is unknown, 
but they appeared some time ago in the Pnnthergram. a company 
magazine i.ssued by the Panther Oil & Grea.se Manufacturing C'o., 
of Fort Worth, Texas. 

Ten Comntandinents on Dictation 

1. Always clear your throat with a loud, guttural, “Ah" or “Oh." 
Stenographers like that. It makes them jittery. 

Always dictate with gum in your mouth. Stenographers hear 
so much better the things you say. 

S. Always mumble every other word. That’ll keep them guess¬ 
ing. 

4. Always dictate without making previous notes on points you 
wish to bring out. The stenographer enjoys the time she^sils 
and dawdles while you hem and haw^ for ways to express im¬ 
portant issues. 

5. Always be sure to change your letter at least four times while 
dictating. Ycju can always tell the stenographer later, “Why 
I never said that, Miss Brown.” 

6. Always use a string of words when a short phrase is more c'on- 
eise. You can’t imagine how business men enjoy reading long 
drawn-out, meaningless letters. 

7. Always talk a long time over the phone while the girl is wait¬ 
ing for yemr dictation. That will make her sec red, especially 
when you expect her to do the work of two persons. Besides, 
what can she say? YouTe the boss, so you think. Her pri¬ 
vate opinion would startle you. 

S. Always dictate letters tracing for replies. Your stenographer 
hasn't the intelligence to write a simple “please reply” letter. 

If she handled it herself, that would save time. But it’s silly 
to consider time in your business. 

9. Always ask the stenographer for files several times during the 
dictating period. It’s great fun to see her bobbing up to get 
the files. Yes, try it yourself sometime. 

10. Above all, always give the stenographer single notes at five 
or eight minute intervals when she returns to her desk with 
loads of dictation to transcribe. That will make her work run 
smoothly, and wdll also make her family bless you when she 
gets home nervous and jittery. 
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Final responsihility the dictators. In a consideration of the mutual 
obligations of the dictator and secretaiy or typist, one fact needs 
emphasis. The captain of this little team is the man who dictates 
the letter. He must assume the final responsibility for its content 
and appearance. If an error has been made in the typing, if the 
general a])f)earance is sloppy, if any other thing about the letter is 
wrong, the fault in one s(‘nse is the stenographer s, but the man who 
signs the letter must “take the rap” for it. His signature means 
that he has read and approved what the letter says. Thus, in the 
larger sraise, Ik^ is the one finally responsible. It is his letter. He 
allows it to be mailed. He is more at fault than anyone else for the 
(‘rrors. 

If the above is true, and nobody can dis])ute it, what does it mean 
{() the letter-writer.^ Simply this! Every letter should be read 
(•ar(‘fully before it is signed. Every k'tter should be examined 
erilieally, keef)ing in mind the possible eflect of its api)earanee on 
I Ik* reader. The dictator must censor his own letters. His duty is 
lo d(*tect anything wrong in or about them. No mailer how much 
eoiili(lene(* lu* may hav’(‘ in his s(‘(*relary, nor how fully it may be 
(U‘s(*rv<*d, the ])ossibility of error is ever ])resent. In fairness to the 
eom|)any as well as to himself, no man can afford to sign a letter 
V ilhoul reading it. 

P(‘rhaps we seem to l)e pla(*ing much stress on a rather sim])le 
roiiline in letter-writing. But it must be so. Thousands of busi¬ 
ness eomnmni(*alions are mailed without this final elieck on tlieir 
accuracy and appearance and much grief is caused by this inex¬ 
cusable negligence. Read before yon .sa/// ahrays. Like Andrew 
I!. Brown, “check and double-check.“ Be sure the letter sa^s 
(‘\actly what you think it does, in I lie way that you intended. 

With just as much force, and perhaj)s more, this rule applies to 
Ihc letters written /‘or you and |)lae(‘d on your desk to be signed. 
i^\cn though not likely to be as important in content, they still 
(hanand a thorough reading. How else can you be sure that you 
ajiprove what has been said? The pinch-hitler ])asses out of the 
piclure as soon as your signature is placed on the page. It then be- 
comi's your letter. 

What letters eait a secretary leritcY The lyj)es of business letters 
I ha I an intelligent secretary can write for her superior’s signature 
are numerous, but those that she is alloircd to write depend on 
the inclination of the individual who makes the decision. Some 
executives have secretaries, often men, who handle practically all of 
their mail. Others draw the line between routine letters and those 
where policies are involved. After experience on the job, a com- 
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petent secretary is soon able to draw her own line—passing to her 
executive those which she does not feel qualified to handle. Hi-r 
l)est guide, of course, is ‘‘When in doubt, lonHJ' 

To describe all of the letter-situations that a secretary might 
logically be allowed to handle would be an endless job. It would 
also be influenced by the nature of the business and the (lei)art- 
ment with which the executive was connected. Thus, the Ad¬ 
vertising Manager’s secretary would be able to. write more letters 
than the secretary of the Head of the Research Department, since 
the latter’s correspondence might be mc*re confidenthil and techni¬ 
cal. T’o steer our thinking in the right direction, here is the hypo¬ 
thetical way that Sally Jones, secretary to Personnel Director John 
Bates, might divide one batch of incoming mail. 

The sccrctaiy of the local Y.AI.C.A. wants to know^ if Bates will 
preside at a s[)orts bamiuet on May 98. (Sally’s letter to answer 
after Bales says “yes” or “no.” She knows Bates will be in New 
York that date.) 

John Gleason, age 10, with two years of high school, wants a job 
in the office. (J he company hires only boys w'ho have graduated 
from high school. Another one for Sally.) 

An official of the National Association of Credit Unions Avants to 
know if Hates is r(‘ady to sponsor a com])any credit union. (Bates 
has never dictated or talked to Sally about credit unions. He ^rill 
have to answer.) 

Tlie molher of a dismissed employee writes a bitter tirade and 
wants to know why her daughter was so badly treated. (Sally 
knows the girl was caught stealing, but she feels the situation should 
be handled by Bales, She is right.) 

]\lr. Johnson wants a case of the company's breakfast food for a 
bazaar—gratis. (This is a repetitive situation tliat hai)pens sev- 
ei-al I imes a year. The answer is "'no” and Sally knows liow to give 
it. Her letter.) 

Another company wants information about a former employee. 
(Sally consults the file. No complications! She can write the 
reply.) 

The manager of a bowling team wants the company to sponsor 
their entry in the All Star League, as an advertising project. (Easy 
for Sally! She can w^ite that the question is being referred to the 
Advertising Manager.) 

The president of an eastern firm wants to know the experience of 
Sally’s company with annual compulsory health examinations. 
(Sally knows the answer, but isn’t sure how much of it should be 
told. “When in doubt, donT.” The letter goes to Bates.) 
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"J'lie head of a radio chain wants to know if a questionnaire about 
programs can be distributed to the employees. (For Bates. 
A<»ain, Sally isn't sure.) 

A former worker threatens to sue the company for an alleged 
injury. (Sally attaches a memo to this letter . . . “Mr. Bates: 
Shall 1 puss this to legal department.^” 

We could conlinue to look over Sally’s shoulder as she examines 
llu^ inconnhig mail of Air. Bates, but ten of the letters are sufficient 
to illustrate oTir point. If Mr. Bates had been the type of execu¬ 
tive (?) wlio must have his fingers in every detail, Sally would merely 
liave o|)(med the letters and placed them all on his desk. Valuable 
tinu' would have been lost because any intelligent girl could answer 
some of lliose letters. It also would have meant making a robot 
(Jilt of vSally. 

Inst ('ad, what actually happens in this hypothetical example? 
Well, Sally })uts only five of the letters on Mr. Bates' desk, and one 
of th(‘m may be forwarded to the legal department. The other five 
will g(‘l to Mr. Bates later, but attached to each will be a letter all 
com|)()s(‘(l, ty|)(‘(l, and ready for signature. 

Fnsjiuuitly the (|U(\stion arises as to what letters, among those 
the s(‘(*relary a(?tually W'rit(\s, she should Ijo jjermitted to sign, 
'riie aus\\er diunands consideration for the ivader more than am- 
thing (‘ls(‘. If the ivader, in the judgment of the dictator or secre¬ 
tary, would (wpevt his hotter to be handh'd by the executive, and 
might be othuided if it were pas.sed down to a subordinate, then 
obviously it would be poor business procedure to disregard his feel¬ 
ings. On the other hand, there are numerous situations where the 
fellow getting the reply can's only for the information he is after. 
Ill such cases, tlu' secretary may be allowed to sign h(jr own letters, 
and th(' privik'ge is a morale-building factor which carries over to 
the r(*st (jf her work. 

The most common instance is, of course, when the executive is 
out of town. Tlie secretary, in explaining the delay, is performing 
a service that the reader appreciates and he could not possibly be 
olVeiuh'd in seeing the signature (J//.v.v) Geneva Case, Secretary to 
Mr. tioftn Doe. Often, the letter consists of tlie simjde information 
Unit the executive is out of town, and the matter will be called to 
his attention as soon as he gets back. Other times, the secretary 
may go so far as to give the information wanted. Infrequently, she 
may e\’en launch out on a .sales pre.sentation. 1 he tw^o letters which 
follow' are examples of the secretary pinch-hitting for the "‘boss.” 

From R. T. Hill, Vice-President of Carleton D. Beh Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, came the letter below% addressed to Air. A. R. 
MacFarland, of the I'nited Autographic Register Co., Chicago. 
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Dear Mr. MacFarland: 

We hope you take great pride in the award of a Gold Medal by 
the Dartnell Corporation for your outstanding letter. 

There may not be anything develop from this request (tlie usual 
cautious approach anticipating high-pressure selling) but if you 
will have your nimble-fingered, sharp-eyed girls pick out the 
forms applicable to the Municipal Bond Business and send tiieni 
along, we would like to take a good square look. 

You needn’t mind passing this along to your Des Moines office, 
because we have just talked to Mr. Denby and he is coming to 
see us early next week. 

(No ( omplimentary close) 

Now the reply. The pinch-hitter was Mr. IVIacFarland's secre¬ 
tary, Edith P. Hoffman, and here is how she hit the ball. 

Dear Mr. Hill: 

'Fhank you for your letter of January 3 to my boss, Mr. A. R. 
MacFarland. Since he is out of town, I know he would want 
me to acknowledge this very interesting letter. 

being human, we naturally take great pride in the award made 
by Frailcy. No doubt you’re familiar with his book “Smooth 
Sailing Letters”—it’s worthwhile. 

Incidentally, before wc get down to high-pressuring you, your 
own letter constitutes a good letter according to this month's 
READER’S DIGES1^ In this issue, I found: “The test of a 
good letter is a very simple one. If one seems to hear the person 
talking as one reads, it is a good letter.” And I can hear you 
talking in your letter. 

Tiie nimble-fingered, sharp-eyed girls picked out a batch of forms 
for you that we thought were applicable. You may be sure that 
when you challenged us (by those adjectives) we did our very 
best. However, as Mr. Denby has probably told you—each in¬ 
stallation or system is made to fit the needs and problems of the 
user. He will be glad to work with you in devising the best 
system for you. 

You don’t mind if I send a carbon of this letter to Denby, do 
you.^ I hope you decide to Uarcoize. If w^e can serve you fur¬ 
ther, just say the w^ord. 

Sincerely yours. 

Orchids to this secretary! She saw her chance to get a business 
deal started and she didn’t muff it. That the recipient of her 
letter was pleasantly impressed is proved by his comment. Says 
Vice-President Hill, “Edith Hoffman’s letter appeals to me . . . 
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I tliink it’s a lioncy.” And tluit\s the final test of any letter the 
reader’s reaction to it. 

A somew hat different sales effort is that made for a company in 
Tjimpa, Thompson & Company Incorporated, by the secretary of 
th(‘ Sales Manager. We assume lie knew about the letter, and ap¬ 
proved the style as a})pro[)riate for buyers of cigars by mail. 


f)<‘ar Mr. I)o(‘: 

Em all aloiK' again! 

Ev(*ry year about this time, my boss, Thomas Leroy Timmins, 
Ks(j., tak(vs iinlo tiims<'If a little tarpon fishing. Just as soon as 
lh<‘ (iiilf N<wvs annonnec'S the Silver Kings are running, he starts 
to get fidgety. 

St) lor lh(‘ iK'xf twa) wt'eks while 'fL is living the life of Reilly 
aboard tin* (^u(‘(‘ni<* May, Ell be in liie driver's s(‘at, playing a 
hunch. And luac* it is! 

I figur(‘ that you, loo, might be planning a trip somewhere—the 
l)(‘ginning of sumuKT brings out the (iypsy in ev<'rybo(ly. If I 
am right, tlum you’ll w ant some good (‘igars to tak<‘ along. While 
th<‘ gr(‘at 'rimmins is pisealorially inclined, her('’s iny best bet: 
a bo.\ of .511 l.,ong Filkn* lVrfe< tos (Windsors 10^ size) and 

a special going away box of '■2.) Hand Made (.5") Queens ('2/'25c 
valu<‘). Ih)lh are (*\l ra light, mild ( igars for warm weather smok¬ 
ing, which means added pkasure for you. 

Spc'cial prie(‘ during the next two weeks, $(;.({() deliveivd! 

In ea.s(* you think a woman doesn't know cigar values, give me a 
( hane(‘, will you? I'hmi, if you don’t agrtH* w ith me, send 'em 
l>a(*k. \ oil can't lose beeau.se Ell O. K. the i)ostage both w^ays. 

Please? 


Sign and return promptly. 

(). K. Send me prepaid, oO 
Windsors and *20 Queens on 
trial. Ell remit or return them 
I)romptly. 


(IVrsonal Signature) 


You know, of course, the less pretentious letter-attempts in which 
the secretary merely tells the reader that her executive is out of 
town, but even they can contain a sales touch, as did the one re- 
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printed on page 11, Section 1. Sometimes even one word will do 
this extra job. 

Dear Mr. Barton: 

It will be about ten days before you get the information about 
our oulstandiug porch paints, as Mr. James is out of town. But 
I will personally see that he writes to you the first day lie is 
back in his office. You can be sure he will appreciate your 
interest. 

Very truly yours. 

The more rnechamcal essentials. Turning from the plus services 
that a secretary may be qualified to render, we confront a wide range 
of specialized knowledge which is essential if good letters are to be 
produced. It includes knowing how to spell, to punctuate, and all 
the other mechanics, as well as a thorough acquaintance with the 
matters discussed in Section 4. For cxain})le, many a successful 
letter writer confesses unsureness in spelling, and leans heavily on 
his secretary to offset that weakness. Thus, the skills we are about 
to inspect are particularly the responsibility of the secretary, al¬ 
though better results are probable when the dictator is competent 
with respect to them. No girl, however, could long hold a secre¬ 
tarial position without the knowledge of rules and customs that 
govern any of the following aspects of letter-writing. 

Spelling 

Punctuation 

Word Usage 

Abbreviation 

Capitalization 

Word division 

Verb forms 

Paragraphing 

Tabulations 

Spacing 

Fill-ins on form letters 

Correctness in all of the above is an absolute necessity, since any 
lack is an indication to the reader of carelessness, ignorance, or in¬ 
difference. Especially is this true when the letter goes to an indi¬ 
vidual who himself is well informed and able to spot quickly any 
evidence of slovenly work or of an ignoramus. Errors of this kind 
are inexcusable and may destroy the effectiveness of the business 
letter in which they are permitted to remain. 
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A ^00(1 exainpic of liow mechanical errors may strike the reader 
is furnished by the following letter of juotest from a prominent 
business executive--somewhat abridged to conceal the identity of 
writer and reeif)icnt. 

0(‘iir Mr. Doe: 

1 aiii euelosing four letters receivecl from you recently. They 
show OIK* of the reasons why so many letters go into the little 
round file, usually k(‘pt on the* floor in the corner. 

'rh(*se four lett(*rs hav(* eacli been dictated to a different girl, 
according to tlu* initials. Each one has a different spelling of 
our company name, ranging from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

Oik* of these* l(*tf<‘rs is really remarkable. My name* is spelled 
in two ways just three lines apart. Tliere are six misspelled 
.vorils. 

We have respect<‘d your opinions for years. Maybe you had 
better take a look at some of your own sugg(*stions. 

^'ours v<‘ry truly. 

Your eoiumenlator hastens to assure you that he did not himself 
receive the above letter. Bui it does illustrate a true iucideuU as 
does a sentence taken from a letter to tin* (Governor of one of our 
stat(*s. This sentence had been dictated to coinplinient the states¬ 
man on one of his radio speeches. But an error in typing one word 
rather lessened the commendation. 

Dictated: “Your speech last night was one of the most honor¬ 
able discussions of the subj(‘< t I ev(*r have heard.'’ 

Typed: “Your speech last night was oik‘ of the most horrible 

discussions of the subject I ev(‘r have heard." 

Probably you arc able without any direction to find the one word 
which (lid the damage. AYe doubt if the (Jovernor was pleased. 

Other int\vru,^'al)/e errors. If you have be(‘U at all disturbed to 
find what a mistake in typing one word could do to a business letter, 
what wdll you think of the a that sli])ped in where an e belonged? 
Later, the typist admitted that she had jiaused to consider the 
spelling of the word, but she hadn't thought it mattered enough to 
warrant a peek in the dictionary. 

The circumstances are interesting. An insurance company had 
unwisely notified agents of a change in ])oliey, but better judgment 
resulted in the decision not to change it. Hence, a notice was 
dictated to the agents that the change of policy would not be 
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effectedi Had the letter gone out that way, it would have been 
understood that the change was cancelled. But, no. Instead, the 
typist wrote, ‘‘The change in policy will not be affected.’’ In other 
words, the change was to stand appro\'cd, and the agents acted ac¬ 
cordingly. Weeks later, executives of the company were astounded 
to discover that all over the country the change was being carried 
out. As quickly as possible, things were set right, but during the 
period of the error’s enforcement the actual loss to the company 
totaled more than ten thousand dollars. You might guess tliat 
the typist lost her job, but the executives ruled that such an im¬ 
portant letter should have been more carefully checked by the 
dictator. The mistake was charged to experience, and you can 
wager no more letters leave the desk of that dictator without a 
thorough reading. 

Errors in titles and the spelling of names are particularly offen¬ 
sive. Here are three exam[)les. They are all clipped from letters 
actually signed and mailed by business men. Perhaps, we can be 
excused for not calling them executives. 

hO 

Miss Cora Grace Ilarw<jo<l 
Purina Mills Research Dpt, 

St, Louis, Missouri, 

Dear madam: 

Your card addressed to us has come to hand and 
will say in reply to same that . . . 

The lady is addressed first as Miss, and later as madam, with 
madam not capitalized. Three commas are used for periods. In 
the inside address, two lines have closed punctuation, one line has 
<)])en style. These lines are not aligned properly. Dpt. is an iii- 
coirect abbreviation. Idie whiskers in the first sentence were du¬ 
plicated throughout the letter. 


(b) 

S. Fraley 
^^470 Estes 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Mrs. Frailey: 

One of our routemen tells me that you are just moving into the 
neighborhood which he is serving, and . . . 

*S. Fraley later becomes Mrs. Frailey without a given name or 
initials. 2Ji70 Estes is not qualified as a street, avenue, or in any 
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other form. Curiously enough, tiic body of the letter is natural, 
bright, and interesting. 


(0 

Mr. W. E. Cornelius, 

W(\st Sales iNtanager, 

Chif-ago Sliaft (\)., 

4.5.i5 Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

I)(*ar Mr. Cressjiiaii: 

It is not too early to think about Christmas 
presents lo your ( listOlliers and frieruis. . . . 

All mipiirdoiiable (muoi* appears in tlu‘ eonfiision of names—first. 
Cornel I and IIkmi, Crcssnian , A minor error is the dash after the 
(‘oloii, following sahilalion. 

A li-agic fact aboul I wo of the above tbri‘e letters is that in conietd 
th(‘y W(‘re (juil(‘ aee('|)lal)l(\ Thus, we have e\’idenee of divided 
r(‘sponsil)ilily and llu^ total lack of linal ins|)e(‘tion bed'ore they were 
signed and mailed. In each ease, llie body of lh(‘ letter was die- 
tatc'd by an individual with more than av< rag(‘ skill. Then the job 
was l(‘ft to a typist for fill-in of inside addiess and salutation. 
Both hollers were rniiu^d by inechanieal (M*rors which should never 
hav<‘ be(Mi made or allowed to go undelecded. 

An even worse exanijile is the letter shown below. It was sent 
from the superint(Mident's office of one of our largest insurance com¬ 
panies. It was sigiu'd by the superintiuident. The letterhead has 
been removed to prevent identilication. 

THIS LETTER NEVER HAD A CHANCE 


.Miss- 

Sloriim St., 

(aTmiinto>Nn, I’a. 

Dear Madam; 

It is a. man-sized job to sui)|)ort a housidiold and keep the home 
together. 

A wife has another man-sized job looking after the family, run¬ 
ning the house and making it in truth a home. If you .should be 
called to leave ymir home for always, could your wife handle 
hoik jobs? 

lafe-insuranee dollars would take the harder job off her hands. 
The cheery part of it is that if you are spaunl for happy "days 
together, after working years end, your life-insnraiiee dollars may 
serve you well in old age. ^ 
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I am asking a member of our staff to vshow you liow to combine 
these two features in the best way for your own particular needs. 

I feel sure you will be glad to look into the subject carefully when 
he calls. 

Yery truly yours, 

Superintendent- 

The body of the letter talks to a man, but it is addressed to a 
woman—first as J/m, then as Madam. 'Hm badly aligned inside 
address and salutation are in elite type—the body in })ica. It is 
hard to believe that such a monstrosity c('uld have been mailed by 
one of our biggest insurance companies, but it actually happened. 

To the late Carl Wollner, a Texas business leader always inter¬ 
ested in better letters, you are indebted for the WORLD’S WORST 
SALES LETTER, reproduced in part on page 876. Fictitious 
names and numbers have been substituted to conceal the sender’s 
identity. It was received many years ago by a fellow executive of 
Mr. AVollner’s in response lo a request for information about a cer¬ 
tain filing system. The ty{)ist and dictator, avIio signed his name as 
Sales Manager, co-operated to ]>roduee an ui\believably ineflective 
letter attem])t to get business. 

The content is so futile that it amounts to nothing. Instead iA 
explaining win/ the filing system is good, this sales manager is con¬ 
tented to merely say it has ‘hiiany extra advantages.” That\s all, 
and you will concede it misses the boat by a mile. Then the typist 
did her shaie to make the letter utterly worthless. She puts the 
letter so near the top of the ])agc that it almost collides with the 
firm’s letterhead; the date line is placed a little above the name of 
ihii city. With that bad start, she goes on lo really outdo herself. 
None of the abbreviatious are followed by })eriods. Someone has 
told her about “open” punctuation, and lo her that means none at 
all. Although company and .v/rer/ are al>bi’evialf-d, the name of the 
state is not. 

Shall we blame this Texas girl for this letter.? No, not too much. 
T’he dictator must have thought it looked all right or he would not 
have signed it, and his own sales message is certainly worse than her 
tyjn'ng. But what a team these two workers did make! How well 
they did co-operate in turning out a letter to which no business 
executive would give a second thought! 

Having seen the harm that carelessness or inaccuracy can do in a 
business letter, we may now proceed to a more detailed examination 
of the various types of knowledge and skill for which the secretary 
is })rimarily responsible. Thus, you may use the remainder of this 
Section as a guide when in doubt as to correctness. The rules and 
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the oxaniplcs given are not complete, hut they cover the most com¬ 
mon difficulties and will help you in the majority of the cases when 
you arc not sure of your ground. 


Correctness in Spelling^ 

Largely a problem of memory. Because of the many exceptions to 
the lilies, a good meniory is paramount for anyone who aspires to 
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improve his spelling ability. The rules are helpful, but unless the 
exceptions are understood you can see that even the rules may lead 
to errors. It is unfortunate that in our early schooling most of us 
did not spend enough time on spelling, or get adequate instruction 
and drilling, for the assumption is that any individual finidiing the 
eighth grade should be a reasonably good spelicr. You know that 
this is not true, for many of our most brilliant leaders, and even some 
who depend on writing for their living, are not accurate spellers. 
This fact increases the importance of the secretary, who must be 
expected to comj)ensate for this weakness. 

Improvement in spelling may be gained by anyone who will make 
the effort and a good dictionary will always come to the rescue. 
The individual who really wants to correct spelling weaknesses 
should concentrate in his reading on the spelling of words, es¬ 
pecially those which are new to him, or not commonly used in his 
own dictation. Moreover, when he knows he has inisspeiled a w ord, 
or there is one w^hich always causes him difficulty, he should take 
time to mazier the spelling so that it will never again be a problem. 
One good device is to w rite the word a number of times, looking hard 
at it with the utmost concentration. 'Hiis )Jiay seem a eluldish 
pastime, but nevertheless it does get results, and sometimes we must 
revert to early school t)rocedures to gain the knowledge which for 
one reason or other we failed to accjuire. 'inhere is no sensible 
reason why a person should continue to misspell the same word; 
such a practice can only be taken as evidence of indifference, and a 
lack of any genuine determination to correct the w^eakness. 'Prue, 
there are some professional and business folks who seem lo take 
pride in their inability to spell, as if it were a trait common to 
genius. For this point of view there is probably no cure, although 
it is pure nonsense. 

The most essential rides. For complete knowledge of the rules 
for spelling, you should turn to a textbook on the subject. Those 
below, selected for your inspection, arc only the ones which seem 
to include most of our spelling difficulties. The otheis we leave 
to your own initiative—w-hen and if you may care to study them. 

(a) When to double final consonant. 

Here is a problem that probably comes up more often than any 
other in spelling. Should there be two 7is in adding ing to plan? 
Two fs in adding ed to profit? Two g^s in adding age to hag? 
Well, the rule is that four conditions must prevail before the final 
consonant is doubled; and if any one of these conditions is absent, it 
is not doubled. Or, put it this way: 

The final consonant is doubled if: (1) the word ends in a single 
consonant; (2) this single consonant is preceded by a single vowel; 
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(8) the accent falls on the last syllable of the word, which would 
include words of one syllable; and (4) the syllable to be added 
begins vnih a voieel. 

For example, how shall we add ing to begin? Consider the four 
conditions. If th(‘ word meets them all, we should double the n. 
Does it? (1) Begin ends with the single consonant n, (2) This 
// is prec(Hl(Hl by the single vowel i. (8) The word has two sylla¬ 
bles, and lh(' accent falls on the last. (4) The syllable to be added, 
ing, does b(*gin witJi a vowel. Okay, we have the answer—when 
achling ///g to begi/t the consonant should be doubled — begin^ begin- 
ning. 

L(d’s try it again - how shall we add ed to yrofii? Again, the four 
cofidilions! ft) Profit ends with the eonsoiiant /. (2) This 

consonant is ])receded by the single vowel /. So far, so good. 
(8) 44i(‘ word has two syllables, but the accent is not on the last. 
Okay, vv(' have the answtM*. 8'he third condition does not exist. 
Wlu'ii adding ed to profit the consonant should not be doubled— 
profit, profited. 

Fine! 4'he rule really works, doesn’t it? Once more, what shall 
W(' <lo in adding er to brief? AVhat were those four conditions? 
(I) Does brief vnd with a single consonant? Yes,/. (2) Is that 
single (consonant prc'ceded by a single vowel? No, there are two 
vowels, c and i, pix'ceding/. We need go no further. The final 
consonant is tiot doubled britfer, 

(b) When to droj) the final e. 

This is another very common problem in sj)elling because so 
many words are involvinl. When adding ing to retire should the 
final e be droi)ped? What about adding able to sale- able to man¬ 
age? 'Phe rule that covers most of these situations is simple enough, 
but there is a twist to it that you should take pains to understand. 
Here is how it rea<ls: 

Wlnm adding a syllable to a word ending in silent e, remember two 
conditions: (]) if the syllable a<lded begins with a rowel, drop the 
sihmt c; {2) if the syllable added begins with a consonant, retain the e. 
For example', adrertise becomes advertising, dropping the e, be¬ 
cause the syllable ing begins witli a vowel. But advertise becomes 
advertisement, retaining the e, because the syllable merit begins with 
a consonant. 

'I’hat's easy, but here is the “t wist”—some exceptions. 

(1) In adding able or ous where the final e is preceded by c or 
g, ilisreganl the rule and keep the e. Thus, manage, a word with the 
final e j)reeeded by g, becomes manageable. Courage, a word with 
the final e preceded by g, becomes courageous. In the same wav 
service becomes serviceable — advantage, advantageous. 
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(2) In adding ment to words ending in dge, disregard the rule, 
and drop the even though ment does begin with a consonant. 
Thus, judge becomes judgment^ and acL lowledge becomes acknowl¬ 
edgment. 

(3) To gain the proper pronunciation, a few \rOrds reiaiti the e, 
even when itig, beginning with a vowel, is added. 'They are dge, 
foe. shoe, singe, and tinge, which arc correctly spelled dyeing, ioeifuj, 
shoeing, singeing, and tingeing. 

(4) When adding a syllable to a word ending with ee, the e sound 
not silent, both of the are retamed. Example: gnnranfee, 
guaranteeing. 

(c) JVords ending in ei and ie. 

INlaiiy people find it hard to remember whethei* ci or ie is the 
proper combinalion for certain words. In general, the following 
rules will be helpful, but you will have [o remember exceptions. 

The e comes first when the combination is j)receded by .v or a soft 
e. Examples: receive, seize. Exceptions: siege, financier, sieve. 

The i comes first when the combination is preceded by other let¬ 
ters. Exami)les: believe, piece, fierce, niece, grieve. Exceptions: 
neither, leisure, forfeit. 

The e comes first when the combination has the sound of long a 
or long i. Examples: sleigh, neighbor, weigh, sleight, skein. No 
exceptions. 

As guides for using these two combinations, and within their 
limits they are useful, some spellers remember the old jingles: 

Put i before e If the letter c you spy 

Except after c. Place the e before the i; 

Or when sounded like a If you do not spy the c. 

As in neighbor and weigh. Place the i before the e. 

A code word also helpful is lice. If you think it too inelegant, 
police will do. Or, if that word arouses unpleasant memories, use 
Alice. The trick is this: use the combination ie when preceded by 
I, the combination ei when preceded by c. Lice or lic^. 

(d) Words ending in cede, ceed, and sede. 

There will be no great strain on your memory in getting the rule 
for these words fixed. All of the words you are likely to need end 
in cede, except four. They are super.9^d(?, proceed, succeed, and 
exceed. Not everything about spelling is difficult, is it? 

(e) Words ending in able and ible. 

These endings are ever-present thorns in the flesh of the poor 
spellers. Dependife/^ or dependable'^ Computable or computible? 
Accessible or accessable? Flexible or flexa6/e? These are the 
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words, and the others of the group, that so often eliminate the 
youngsters in their spelling bees; and they are frequently mis- 
spelled in business letters. 

Most of the authorities offer no suggestion for handling these 
words except that you must memorize them. However, Grove and 
Parkhurst, in their excellent book, English Elements and Principles^"^ 
come through with a device which should be useful. T-hey say: 


Many adjectives have noun f irms ending in ~(iti(M, as, for ex¬ 
ample, eoirii)utation, aeeusation, consideration, and habitation. 
The rule is: Call to mind the n /un form; if it ends in -ation, spell 
the adjective with -ah/e; otherwise, use -ible. 


For your reference, there fe^ows a list of words ending with ible. 
While not intended to be e<'mplcte, it includes most of the words 
yon an^ likely to use in your f>usiness letters. 


accessible 

audible 

avertible 

collapsilile 

combustible 

com pal ible 

comprehensible 

compri'ssible 

coiKluctible 

contcmplibh' 

convertible 

convincibie 

corrupt iblo 

deductible 

deh'iisibh' 

destructible 

dilbisible 

digestible 

dirigibh' 

discernible 

disinissible 

divisible 

edible 

digible 

en forcible 

exhaust ible 

expressible 

fallible 

feasible 


flexible 

for<*ible 

fusible 

gullible 

ignitible 

illegible 

imperceptible 

im[)ermissible 

inaccessible 

inadmissible 

inappreliensible 

incombustible 

incompatible 

incompressible 

incontro\ertible 

in<*onvincible 

incorrigible 

incredible 

indefensible 

indigestible 

inexhaustible 

infallible 

infeasible 

inflexible 

insensible 

insuppressiblc 

insusceptible 

intangible 


intelligible 

invincible 

invisible 

irascible 

irreducible 

irrepressible 

irresistible 

legible 

negligible 

omissible 

ostensible 

partible 

perceptible 

permissible 

{)laasible 

reprehensible 

resistible 

responsible 

reversible 

sensible 

suppressible 

susceptible 

tangible 

tensible 

transmissible 

undigestible 

unintelligible 

visible 


Publishers; Prenliec-Ilall. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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(f) Rules for 'plural for'ms. 

These rules are not difficult to follow, if one takes timr to fix them 
thoroughly in mind. 

To form the plural of a word ending in y and p.eceded by u con- 
sonant, change the y io i and add es. Venny, peiin?V.v 

To form the plural of a word ending in y and preceded by a rcnvel, 
simply add s. Attorney/, attorne?/^. Day, day**. 

To form the plural of a word ending in o and pncccied by a 
consonant, add es. Veto, veto^.9. 

To form the plural of a word ending iu o and prec'Mhd by v vowel, 
add only s. Portfolio, portfolios. 

To the above, note this exception. Words for musical terms, 
ending in o, are made plural bj^ adding only s, irrespective of vowel 
or consonant preceding the o. Radio, radios (o preceded by vowel). 
Piano, pianos (o preceded by consonant). 

To form the plural of most nouns ending inf, the latter is omitted, 
and ves added. For most nouns ending in fe, this combination is 
changed to ves. Examples: half, halves; elf, elves; shelf, shelves; 
knife, knives. Watch out for such exceptions as: proof, proofs; 
belief, beliefs. 

Most nouns lifted from other languages to our own retain their 
plural forms. Some by common usage have been changed. Ex¬ 
amples unchanged: alumnus, alumni; alumna, alumnae; criterion, 
criteria; datum, data. Examples with English forms: formula, 
formulas; index, indexes. 

The great bugaboo in all spelling rules is the danger of exceptions. 
The letter writer who knows all the rules might make laughable 
errors unless he also knows all the exceptions. This brings us back 
oi?ce more to the fact that a good memory is the best guide in spell¬ 
ing, and when in doubt we have the advantage of dictionaries which 
are meant to be used. A reliable dictionary on the desk of secretary 
or executive is usually evidence of a place where correct spelling 
prevails. 

As a reference guide, the following list of commonly misspelled 
words is submitted. While the thought may be disagreeable to one 
remote from school, this list is also available for study. To memo¬ 
rize these words may seem a terrible chore, but the confidence gained 
in such an accomplishment would more than offset the trouble. 
To discover that one or more words have been misspelled in an im¬ 
portant business letter is an embarrassment the letter writer should 
be happy to avoid. Certainly, one of the team—the dictator or the 
secretary—must be an expert in spelling, to be sure that errors will 
never be faced. 
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jilihreviation 

abdomen 

abdominal 

a I Kjy ance 

abhorrence 

abscru'C 

absorbent 

abstinence 

abstruse 

absurd 

abusive 

academy 

acc'cde 

ac*celeratc 

acceptable 

acceptance 

access 

acc<.\ssible 

ac'C'cssories 

accidcuilally 

acclimate 

accommodate 

ai'cornpaiiying 

accountant 

a< civdited 

a( criH' 

accumulate 

accuracy 

accustomcMl 

aciii('\ cMiient 

acknowledgment 

acme 

acoustics 

ac(|uiesce 

acreage 

acumen 

a<ldress(’e 

adept 

a(lec|uale 

adhere 

adjustment 

administrator 

admirable 

adulterant 

advantageous 

aihersity 

advertisement 

advice 

advisable 

adviso 


A 

adviser 

advisory 

aeronautics 

affable 

affect 

affidavit 

affiliated 

affirmation 

aggrandize 

aggravate 

agreeable 

aggriLssor 

agile 

alacrity 

alias 

alienate 

allege 

allegiance 

allegorical 

allotment 

all ready 

all right 

alluded 

allure 

altar 

alter 

alternate 

alternative 

altogether 

altruistic 

amalgamate 

amateur 

ambiguous 

amenable 

amicable 

analogous 

analogy 

analysis 

analyze 

anecdote 

aniline 

animosity 

annihilate 

anniversary 

annuity 

annul 

anonymous 

antarctic 

antedate 

anticipate 


antidote 

antipathy 

anyone 

apologize 

apostrophe 

apparatus 

apparel 

apparent 

appearance 

applicable 

apportionment 

appraisal 

appreciate 

apprehension 

apprentice 

approbation 

aj)})ropriate 

approximate 

aptitude 

arbitrary 

archaic 

architect 

arduous 

arguing 

arrangement 

arrears 

arrival 

aslx'stos 

ascend , 

ascent 

ascertain 

assassin 

assert 

assessable 

assessor 

assistance 

assiduous 

assignee 

assignor 

assistant 

association 

assuage 

assurance 

athlete 

athletic 

atrocious 

attendance 

attitude 

attorney 

attribute 



WORDS 

audience 

auditor 

authentic 

authority 

authorize 

automatic 


babel 

baffle 

bail 

balance 

bale 

balloon 

banal 

Italian a 

baneful 

l^ankruptcy 

baptize 

bargain 

Jiariiig 

barring 

becoming 

begpr 

beginning 


calamity 

<‘alendar 

calliope 

cancel 

cancellation 

candelabrum 

candid 

canvas 

canvass 

capable 

capital 

capitalize 

Capitol 

caprice 

ca])tivatc 

caricature 

catalog 

catastrophe 

caucus 

ceiling 

celebrated 

cellophane 

cemetery 

censure 
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autumn 

avidity 

auxiliary 

awhile 

avarice 

awkward 

averse 

axiom 

aviator 

azur. 


B 


believe 

bountiful 

belligerent 

bouquet 

bcneficciio' 

bourgeois 

beneficial 

brandish 

beneficiary 

breath 

benefited 

breathe 

benevolent 

brigand 

bequeath 

brilliant 

besiege 

brusque 

bigoted 

budget 

billfold 

bulletin 

bimonthly 

buoyant 

biography 

bureau 

blemish 

burglar 

boisterous 

busiest 

bookkeeper 

business 

boundary 

by-product 

C 

census 

clientele 

certification 

edique 

chagrin 

clothier 

chamois 

codicil 

changeable 

cognomen 

chaos 

coherence 

chargeable 

coincide 

chasm 

collaborate 

chastisement 

collateral 

chattel 

colleague 

chauffeur 

collectible 

chivalrous 

collector 

chocolate 

colonel 

choose 

colossal 

chose 

column 

chronic 

coming 

chronology 

commend 

chrysanthemum 

commission 

circuitous 

commitment 

circulate 

committee 

claimant 

commodity 

clamor 

com m u nicat ion 

clandestine 

commutator 

clearance 

comparable 
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comparatively 

compelled 

compensation 

competent 

competitive 

competitor 

<*omplacerit 

complementary 

completely 

c‘omj)lianc*e 

c*oiK*eal 

c‘oncodc‘ 

c*onceited 

c*onc*eival)le 

conccvssion 

c<)nc*iliate 

concise 

conc'urrence 

conclolenc‘<‘ 

<oncInciv<‘ 

c*onfer 

c*onf<‘r(‘nce 

c’onfirmation 

c'onflngralicai 

c'onfusion 

congenial 

conjec-lurc' 

connoisseur 

connotation 

c’onscience 

c'onseienlious 

<*onscious 


daguerreotyj)e 

dairy 

damageable 

debenture 

<l(d)lor 

debut 

debutante 

dec‘ease 

deceive 

dc'eipher 

decisic>n 

d<‘c*isive 

deduc-ible 

dediietibie 

det'endant 

derc‘rrc‘d 

de<i(‘ient 

deficit 


consecutive 

consensus 

consignee 

consignor 

consignment 

consistent 

consc:)lidate 

constituent 

consul 

contagious 

contemptible 

contemptuous 

contingent 

continual 

continuance 

continuity 

coiitrac-tor 

contradictory 

contributory 

contrite 

c out rive 

contrcdled 

controv’crsy 

c onvalesc ent 

convenience' 

conversant 

coiivertibk' 

conveyance 

copious 

copyright 

corporate 

corps 

J> 

definite 

defunc't 

clelc'gate 

deliberate 

delic-ate 

delinquent 

delude 

dememnor 

demise 

demurrage 

denouement 

dependent 

deprec'ialion 

descend 

descent 

desert 

description 

desirable' 


correspondence 

corroborate 

council 

counsel 

counselor 

counterfeit 

coupon 

courageous 

courteous 

courtesy 

covet 

credentials 

credible 

creditable 

creditor 

credulity 

credulous 

crisis 

criterion 

criticism 

criticize 

crucial 

crux 

cuisine 

culinary 

cumbersome 

cumulative 

curing 

currency 

current 

customary 

cynic 


desirous 

desperate 

despicable 

despondent 

despair 

dessert 

destitute 

detachable 

deteriorate 

tleteri oration 

detriment 

develop 

clevelopment 

devdee 

devdous 

devise 

devotee 

dexterity 
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diary 

difference 

difficulty 

digression 

dilatory 

dilemma 

diligent 

dimension 

diner 

dinner 

diphtheria 

<lircctor 

dirigible 

disagree 

disagreeable 

disallow 

<lisappear 

disappoint 

< lisas ter 

disastrous 

discern 


earnest 

<^ascl 

eccentric 

eccentricity 

economize 

ecstasy 

efface 

(‘ffcct 

efficiency 

effrontery 

effusive 

egotistical 

eighth 

<daborate 

(lated 

electrician 

electrotype 

elicit 

eligible 

eliminate 

elucidate 

emanate 

embarrass 

embezzlement 

emergency 

eminent 

emphasize 

employee 

emulate 


disciple 

discipline 

disconsolate 

discourse 

discreet 

discrepancy 

discriminate 

discussion 

disdain 

disease 

dishevel 

disparage 

dispatch 

dispel 

dispense 

disputant 

dissatisfied 

disseminate 

dissipate 

dissuade 

distinctive 

E 

enclose 

encouragement 

encumbrance 

endeavor 

endow 

endowment 

energetic 

enervating 

engineer 

enhance 

enigma 

cn route 

ensuing 

enterprise 

enumerate 

envelope 

environment 

epigram 

episode 

equality 

equanimity 

equation 

equippecl 

equitable 

equity 

equivalent 

erroneous 

eruption 

especially 


distinguish 

distribution 

disturbance 

divers 

divert 

dividends 

dbdsioTi 

divulge 

docile 

documentary 

doldrums 

(haeful 

donor 

don’t (do not) 

florin itories 

drudgeries 

dubious 

duplicate 

durable 

dynamic 


essential 

esteem 

estimated 

etiquette 

evaluation 

evasive 

exaggerate 

ex(*el 

excellence 

except 

excessive 

exchangeable 

excusable 

executor 

exempt 

exercise 

exhaust 

exhilarate 

exigency 

existcnf?e 

exonerate 

exorbitant 

expedient 

expedite 

expense 

experience 

expiration 

explanation 

explicit 
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exploit 

extant 

extraordinary 

exporter 

extension 

extravagant 

expressage 

exquisite 

extinct 

extremely 

extol 

F 

extricate 

fahiiKiUs 

/i(‘i V 

formerly 

ions 

fin iieial 

formidable 

Faeilihite 

fiiia .icier 

formula 

ra<‘ilitif*s 

Haiw 1 

fortieth 

nicsifiiih' 

flc'i; - h'-Hs 

forth ude 

r.*unili<‘}r 

flcvihle 

fractious 

i'aicical 

flip*lit 

fragile 

rar<*\v(‘II 

flu/ / u > 1 ion 

IVanchise 

nisciiiiile 

Tool i. a rdy 

frantic 

r.’it nous 

l'(»rcf)< >ding 

fraternize 

liiux f)as 

Ton casting 

fraudulent 

I'if \ oril(‘ 

l*or<*< h>sure 

fr(*f(U(*nlIy 

r<‘;isi!)l<* 

lor(*h<‘ad 

frigid 

r<‘rv<uit 

fon'ign 

frivoloiis 

let id 

ron*niosl 

fugitive 

felish 

Ion‘sight 

fulfil 

filx*!' 

forte it 

fundamental 

li< t it ious 

forfeiture 

furlivi* 

iid(‘li(y 

formally 

G 

futile 

^^iiiihling 

genius 

gov(*rninent 

gainholing 

genteel 

gracious 

garage 

genuine 

grammar 

ga i-nisluM' 

ght'l to 

gratefully 

ga rruloiis 

ghoul 

gral nitons 

gaug(‘ 

glamour 

gri(*v ous 

gaunt 

glyeerine 

guarantee 

g<MH*raliz<‘ 

gnarh'd 

guardian 

getierally 

goddi*ss 

guidame 

gt'iiia 1 

gorgeous 

II 


liandi(*ap])ed 

hilarious 

humility 

hazard 

him Ira IK-e 

humorous 

h(‘iglit 

homogeneous 

hundredth 

lieiiious 

hoping 

hurriedly 

liereditary 

hopping 

hygiene 

luM'imd ieally 

horizon 

hyperbole 

he roie 

hosiery 

hypnotize 

heroine* 

hospitable 

hypocrisy 

lu'sit alley 

humane 

hypothesis 

heterogeneous 

humdrum 
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igiKiramus 

1 

incidentally 

ingenuous 

ignorant 

incipient 

initial 

illegal 

incisive 

innocenc • 

illegible 

inclement 

insolvency 

illegitimate 

inclose 

ins[‘illm<*nt 

illiterate 

incognito 

instructor 

illiteracy 

iiK'oherent 

in(('grit;> 

illustrated 

incomparable 

intelligiiit 

illustrious 

itKouceivable 

intentionally 

imaginary 

inc'onveuie’it 

int('n‘(‘de 

imitation 

incorporated 

int('rclui)gcal>le 

immediately 

incredibh' 

interest 

irnnu'iise 

incredulous 

interlercd 

imniigiation 

iiuh'btedness 

interpieted 

imminenl 

indefinitely 

interruption 

impartial 

indelible 

intimation 

impede 

indemnity 

intol(‘rable 

imperl incut 

independent 

intuition 

impetuosity 

indict 

invent ory 

impious 

indispensable 

irrefutable 

importer 

induceunent 

irrelevant 

impromptu 

inetliciency 

irresistible 

inadvertently 

inevitable 

irrevocable 

inasmu(‘li 

infinite 

isolate 

inaudible 

inflammable 

issuing 

inaugurate' 

influentia! 

itemize 

incessant 

ingenious 

J 

itinerary 

janitor 

jubilant 

jurisprudenc‘e 

jeopardize 

judgment 

justice 

joc(»se 

judiciary 

justifying 

jocular 

jugular 

jute 

jvislle 

juncture 

K 

juvenile 

khaki 

knack 

L 

knowledge 

laboratory 

latter 

leniency 

laborious 

lavish 

lessen 

laggard 

lax 

levity 

laid 

lease 

liability 

lamentable 

legacy 

liable 

languid 

legendary 

libel 

laryngitis 

legible 

librarian 

latent 

legislature 

license 

later 

legitimate 

lichen 

latitude 

leisure 

lieu 
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lirulenant 

lilies 

limitation 

limpid 

licjiiefy 

I if j nidation 

literally 

litlu* 

lithographer 


magistrate 

magnanirnons 

Fitiignififent 

mahogany 

rna ilahlf^ 

maintain 

maintenanee 

ina lic'ions 

malign 

ma.niMivf'r 

manihvst 

ma nipiilat ion 

nia ntf^l 

nuintle 

maiinal 

manufacturer 

maritime 

ma rket ability 

marriage 

inatfM'ial 

matheniaties 

matt rf‘ss 


naive 

nai>e 

narrative 

Hast urliuni 

navigate 

iUM*f'ssary 

iKM'f'ssarily 

ne(*f'ssity 

la'gligence 

TU'gotiable 

negotiate 

Negro 

N egroes 


olnlurate 

obedif'iiee 


litigation 

livelihood 

liveliness 

livid 

loose 

lorgnette 

lose 

loveliness 

lubrication 

IM 

maturity 

meager 

medicinal 

mediocre 

rnelaiutifily 

nif^lodioiis 

menifirandum 

menial 

nifU'cantile 

mercenary 

merchandise 

ine-rchantable 

nu'rger 

mcLssenger 

microscope 

milf'ag<‘ 

millionaire 

mimfM)gra])h 

niiniat lire 

miscellaneous 

mischievous 

misinterpreted 

N 

neither 

nemesis 

neutral 

nevf'rtheless 

nickel 

nickelofleon 

niece 

nineteenth 

ninetieth 

nocturnal 

nomad 

nonchalant 

() 

obesity 

oblige 


lucid 

ludicrous 

luggage 

luminous 

luscious 

luster 

luxuriant 

lyceum 


misspell 

mitigate 

momentous 

monogram 

monopoly 

monstrous 

morale 

morbid 

moreover 

morocco 

mortgage 

mortify 

motive 

motley 

mucilage 

multitude 

municipal 

munificent 

murinur 

muscle 

rmiseum 

mysterious 


notable 

notarize 

noticeable 

notorious 

novice 

noxious 

nucleus 

nuisance 

nullifi(*ation 

nullify 

numerous 

nutritious 


obnoxious 

obscenity 
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obscure 

observance 

obsession 

obstacle 

obstreperous 

obtuse 

obvious 

()C‘casionally 

occur 

occurred 

occurrence 

offensive 

f )ffering 


pacify 

paid 

palliate 

paltry 

pamphlet 

panacea 

jainorama 

pantomime 

paraffin 

paragon 

parallel 

f)aralysis 

parcel 

parliament 

paroxysm 

parsimonious 

participant 

participial 

particular 

patriotic 

patronage 

patronize 

peculiar 

pecuniary 

penalize 

penurious 

peony 

ptTceivable 

perceive 

peremptory 

perennial 

perforated 

pergola 

I>ermanency 

l>ermissible 

persistent 

personal 


officer 

oleomargarine 

ominous 

omission 

omitted 

onerous 

operate 

opinion 

opportune 

opportunity 

opposition 

optimism 

optimistic 

F 

personnel 

perspiration 

persuade 

pertain 

pertinent 

peiuse 

pervade 

petulant 

phenomenon 

physical 

physician 

piazza 

picturesque 

pique 

placid 

plaintiff 

jilanned 

planning 

pla<pie 

pleasant 

plight 

poignant 

poinsettia 

policy 

politician 

politics 

pompous 

portend 

portfolios 

portray 

posse 

possession 

posthumous 

potent 

practicable 

practically 

precarious 


option 

ordinance 

ordinarily 

organ iza Hon 

origin 

orthodox 

ostensible 

ostriu*i7e 

outragC'-His 

ovation 

ov(’rwhelm 

owing 


pre(*aution 

precede 

prcrcdeiKc 

precedent 

preceding 

pre(e[)t 

pre(*ipice 

precipitous 

precise 

pre(*ocious 

predicament 

preferable 

preference 

preferred 

]>rejudice 

preliminary 

prescription 

presentiment 

presume 

presinnf'tion 

presum[)ti(»us 

pretense 

pretentious 

prevalent 

prevaricate 

primitive 

principal 

principle 

privilege 

probate 

probity 

procedure 

proceedings 

procrastinate 

procurable 

prodigious 

prodigy 
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profession 

proi)Iiesier 

prude 

prudent 

pseudo 

pseudonym 

psychology 

psychological 

publicity 

publicize 

puerile 

punctual 

punctuality 

pungent 

purchasable 

professor 

prophesy 

proficient 

profited 

I)rofiteer 

profuse 

propitious 
proport inmate 

proprietory 

proprietor 

jn'oliihitory 

f)roj(‘rt 

prolific 

/)ron](‘rjade 

prouiijK'nf 

promiscuous 

promissory 

propriety 

prorate 

proration 

prosaic 

prospector 

pros))ectus 

prfitege 

proinoU'r 

proverbial 

purport 

l)roimnciiilion 

[irovince 

pursue 

|)rof)iigini(la 

jirovincial 

pursuant 

propli(*cy 

proximity 

pursuing 


Q 


fjiiiililiciilions 

fjuietude 

(piitclairn 

(juundii.ry 

<|ni(‘t ns 

(juite 


fjuinine 

(piizzes 


(juint('ss(‘iice 

(juiz/ii'al 

<ju(‘ry 

(|uip 

(juola 

(jucsl ioiiuhU' 

<juir<' 

({notation 

<pi<‘slioiininre 

<(iiiet 

quirk 

quotient 


ll 


radiator 

reciprocati' 

rtd'ute 

radi<*al 

reciprocity 

rehearse 

lailli'ry 

n'cognizi' 

ndiearsal 

random 

r('<‘oll('ction 

HMgn 

rar('l'y 

r(‘comniend 

r(‘iinbursement 

la.splx'rry 

n'coinnKMidation 

ri'ioinder 

rat ion 

recomp(‘ns(‘ 

relaxation 

rat ional 

recoinp(‘n.''ation 

releas(' 

ratio 

ri'ctily 

ndevant 

ravenous 

reouperaii' 

relieve 

r(‘a.clion 

recur 

religion 

n'adjnstinenl 

recurred 

religious 

ri'alistic 

recurrence 

relinquish 

rt'a li/at ion 

riMleem 

reluctant 

realize 

reilemption 

remarkable 

iH'ally 

reducilile 

remitt anee 

rebate 

redundant 

renumstrate 

recede 

re-enforce 

remuneration 

receipt 

referee 

rendezvous 

receivable 

refereiu*e 

renewal 

reeip<' 

referred 

reorganization 

recnpient 

refrigerator 

repertory 
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repetition 

replenish 

replete 

replevin 

representative 

repudiate 

repudiation 

repulsive 

H'putation 

requisition 

R'search 

resemblance 

reservoir 

residue 

resign 

n'sistance 

resolute 

resolution 

resourceful 

resourcefulness 


respectfully 

respectively 

responsible 

responsibility 

restaurant 

resume 

retaliate 

retaliation 

reticent 

retinue 

retroactive 

reversible 

rcvo<‘able 

rhetoric 

r}i(*umatism 

rhyme 

rhythm 

rhythmic 

rhythmical 

ribald 


ribbing 

rickety 

riddance 

ridiculous 

rigidity 

rigoroii* 

robust 

roguish 

rot ary 

rotation 

ri'utc 

rout'rie 

rubberize 

rumor 

rumpus 

ruralize 

rusti(*ate 

rutabaga 

ruthless 


S 


sacrifice 

sacrilegious 

salable 

salaries 

sandwich 

sanitary 

saunter 

scarcely 

scarcity 

sceptical 

scepticism 

s. hedule 

scheme 

science 

scissors 

scoundrel 

scrupulous 

scrutiny 

secretarial 

secretary 

securities 

sedentary 

sedulous 

seize 

self-addressed 

sensitive 

sensitivity 

separate 

sequence 

sergeant 


serviceable 

servile 

several 

severely 

sheen 

shepherd 

sheriff 

shield 

shipped 

shone 

siege 

significant 

silex 

silhouette 

similarity 

simile 

simper 

simplicity 

simplification 

simulate 

simultaneous 

sincerely 

sinecure 

sinew 

singular 

sinister 

sinus 

sinuous 

siphon 

sirup 


site 

situs 

sizable 

skein 

skeleton 

skewer 

skiff 

skittish 

slanderous 

slatternly 

sleigh 

sleuth 

slipshod 

slovenly 

smug 

solemn 

solicitation 

solicitor 

soliloquy 

soluble 

solvency 

sophistication 

sordid 

souffle 

souvenir 

specious 

specialization 

sp)ecialize 

specie 

specific 
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rimen 

strategy 

superintendent 

sp<f‘ftral 

strenuous 

supersede 

speculate 

stringent 

supervisor 

sfXNNlometer 

structural 

supple 

sphoroid 

StUCN-O 

suppress 

hiiinarh 

stupendous 

supremacy 

snirea 

subeonseious 

suspense 

splt'rulor 

su})ordinate 

sustenan<*e 

spoilage 

subpixma 

suture 

spontaneous 

subsidiary 

swath 

squalor 

subsistemc‘ 

swathe 

si :(i>iiization 

substantial* 

swindler 

sta;<iiant 

substitute 

sycophant 

sta i^iialion 

subterfuge 

syllabification 

st < ndar<li/x.‘ 

suburb 

syllable* 

stationary 

subversive 

symbol 

st.it ioiK'ry 

siieeessor 

symmetrical 

stat isties 

suc*eor 

synchronize 

stature 

suffi<U‘ney 

syndicate 

status 

sugar 

synonym 

st at ul(^ 

summarize 

synonymous 

stilleil 

suing 

sy lit het i(* 

st iniulation 

su[)ereiIious 

systematize 

st oji<l 

St-at a gem 

superfluous 

'r 

systemizc 

ta< iturn 

their 

totally 

t a- 't ics 

then* 

traieable 

t a iigihle 

then'for 

trait 

tantalize 

therefore 

trampiillity 

tai»<»'itry 

thu'very 

transferred 

loritl* 

lliorough 

transgression 

larpanlin 

thousandths 

transient 

ta A dry 

thriftiiiess 

transit< ry 

t a hnicallty 

through 

travail 

1 rrhlliipie 

111 wart i*d 

traveler 

t I’h'scopi' 

thyrohl 

treacherous 

1 “unTity 

tieni* 

treasurer 

trill })(M*a.in<‘nl 

timiilily 

treatise 

lrni|)eralurc 

tithe 

t r(*k 

t rniporary 

titular 

trite 

t riiacity 

toleranie 

triumvirate 

t'naiK'Y 

tomato 

triviality 

truant 

tonnage 

trousseau 

1 '-udiMiey 

ttmsil 

truckage 

t iitative 

tonsillotomy 

truckle 

t'*;nious 

topography 

trundle 

t'uuro 

torpeilo 

trussing 

1 Munina.1 

torrid 

tryst 

terminus 

tortuous 

tubular 

territorial 

totalize 

tuition 
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tumultuous 

turbinate 

turbine 

turmoil 

turpitude 


ukulele 

ukerous 

ulterior 

umbrella 

unanimous 

iinc*apable 

unconditional 

unconscious 

underwrite 

undeviating 

undoubtedly 

uniformity 


vacancy 

\accine 

vacillate 

vacuum 

vagary 

vagrant 

vague 

valence 

validate 

validity 

valuation 

vanilla 

vapid 

vaporizer 

variability 

variant 

^'assal 

vaudeville 

vaunted 

vehemence 

vehicle 

velocity 

vendee 

vendor 


waiver 

warehouse 

warrantable 


turret 

tutorage 

twosome 

typesetter 

typhoid 

U 

unionized 

unique 

unison 

universal 

universality 

unnecessary 

unnecessarily 

unprecedented 

unscrupulous 

unwarrantable 

upbraid 


V 

veneer 

venerable 

vengeance 

venomous 

ventilator 

venue 

veracity 

verbatim 

verbiage 

verbose 

verbosity 

verification 

A^ermicide 

vermilion 

vermin 

vernacular 

versatile 

vertical 

veterinarian 

veto 

vexatious 

viaduct 

vibrant 

vibratory 

W 

wary 

wassail 

wastage 


typical 

typography 

tyrannize 

tyro 


urban 

urbane 

urbanize 

urgency 

usage 

usufruct 

usurer 

usurp 

usury 

utilitarian 

utility 


vice versa 

vicinity 

vicious 

vicissitude 

vigilance 

vigilante 

vignette 

vigorous 

villainous 

vindicate 

vindicatory 

vindictive 

visibility 

vista 

vivacious 

vivid 

vogue 

volatile 

voluble 

volume 

voluminous 

volunteer 

voucher 


wattage 

weal 

weather 
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wherewithal 

withal 

woinl 

whimsical 

withdrawal 

vvoldable 

wholesaler 

wondrous 


will-o’-the-wisp 

workable 

wharFago 

willy-nilly 

worthiness 

wh«M*<lIo 

wIlOHNlS 

winsome 

writhe 


Y 

Z 


yield 

zeal 

PLA( h 

: NAMES OFTEN CONFUSED IN SPELLING 

(Kxcerit for stat(‘.s with sparse population, towns of less than 


5,000 inhabitants are not included.) 


Alabama 



Decatur 

Phenix (’ity 

Vririistoii 

Dothan 

Tuscaloosa 

lh“'Seiiu‘r 

(iadsden 



. 1 rizona 



Nogales 

Phoenix 


. I rkansii^' 


Arlcuh'lphia 

til Dorado 

ParagoLild 

Blvth(‘ville 

t'ay<dt(‘villc 

Texarkana 


( alifitniia 


Ai.niu'<la 

Palo Alt(» 

San Luis Obispo 

Alii.iiiihra 

Pasa<l<Mia 

San Matc(y 

Vr.Mlicini 

Pomona 

Santa Barbara 

l>i:!l:n^aiiu‘ 

Ibalondo Bca<*h 

Santa. (Vuz 

{’! ( cut ro 

Sa<*ranuMito 

Santa Monica 

1 M)(| 

San Di<*go 

Santa Rosa 

.\! « h‘.st() 

San Jose 

Vallejo 

M. iirovia 
Monterey 

San Leandrii 

Ventura 


( nUiraiia 



Vav^Vnnv^vA 


Y»vA\\Av'\' 

V\\V'vAv^N 


(':uiyo!i City 

La Junta 



Con fleet leaf 


Alliuiitou 

^teriilen 

Torrington 

Aiisoiiia 

Naugatuck 

Willimantic 

Bristol 

Norwalk 

Windsor 

Daiihury 

N orwich 

Winsted 

Cireeiiwich 

Stamford 
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Fhyrida 


Apalachicola 

Fort Lauderdale 

Palmetto 

Bartow 

(Gainesville 

Pensacola 

Bradenton 

Lake Wales 

I’ompano 

Coral Gables 

Miami 

St. Augustine 

Daytona Beach 

Ocala 

Sarasota 

Delray Beach 

Orlando 

Tallahassee 

Fernandina 

Palatka 

Tampa 


Georgia 


Americus 

Elberton 

Moultrie 

Augusta 

Fitzgerald 

Savannah 

Brunswick 

Gainesville 

Toccoa 

Buckhcad 

Hapeville 

Valdosta 

Carrollton 

La Grange 

Vidalia 

Cordele 

Marietta 

Way cross 

Decatur 

Milledgeville 



Idaho 


Boise 

Lewiston 

Nampa 

Coeur d’Alene 

Moscow 

Pocatello 


Illinois 


Aurora 

Glen Ellyn 

Ottawa 

Batavia 

Herrin 

Pekin 

Belleville 

Joliet 

Peoria 

Belvidere 

Kankakee 

Peru 

Cairo 

Kewanee 

Pontiac 

Centralia 

La Grange 

Streator 

Champaign 

La Salle 

Valid alia 

Cicero 

Lombard 

Villa Park 

Decatur 

Macomb 

Waukegan 

De Kalb 

Metropolis 

Wilmette 

Des Plaines 

Olney 

Minnetka 

Effingham 

Decatur 

Indiana 

Kokomo 

Peru 

Elkhart 

Lafayette 

Terre Haute 

Gary 

La Porte 

Valparaiso 

(josWtv 

VeViawow 

Wxveexvtves 



MWvVUwg, 

Indianapolis 

Muncie 


Albia 

Iowa 

Des Moines 

Muscatine 

Atlantic 

Dubuque 

Oskaloosa 

Cherokee 

Grinnell 

Ottumwa 

(Council Bluffs 

Keokuk 

Shenandoah 

Decorah 

Le Mars 

Sioux City 
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Arkansas City 
Atr-hison 
(3iaruite 
("oncordia 


Ikirhourville 


AI)]»oville 
Akvxandria 
Ikisf rop 

Iki.foii Rougo 
I^)g;dusa 


Augusta 

Haugor 

Rc^lfiist 


Anna))()lis 
Ritlliinoro 
(\*itousvil)<‘ 


Al)i?igl(in 
Ailiol 
At tU'boro 
HilKu-ica 
Rraintr<*4* 

('lu'lsoa 
( 

I )anvrrs 
Dracut 
rA’t'rrll 
Kniiningliani 
(doiK-oslor 


A<lrian 
An)i()ii 
Alpona 
( adillac 
< 'li<*l)oygan 
Dowagiac 
Kcorse 
lvs<anal)a 
(Jrosse Pointe 
t lamt raiiick 
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Kansas 

KIdorado 

Emporia 

Hutchinson 

Leavenworth 

Kentucky 

(ilasgow 

Middlesboro 

Loiiimana 

(■retna 
Tlounia 
Natchitoches 
New Orleans 
Opelousas 

Blaine 

Riddeford 
('arihou 
I^cwiston 

Maryland 

( himberlaiKl 
Hagerstown 
Havre de (irac c‘ 

M a ssach n setts 

Haverhill 

ITolyoke 

ri)swich 

1^'oniinster 

AIarblehea<l 

A lari boro 

Methuen 

Montague 

Natick 

Northampton 

Revere 

Michiyan 

Ishpeining 

Kalamazo4» 

Lai)eer 

Laiirium 

Manisticpie 

Alarquette 

Alenoiiiinee 

Muskegon 

Negaunee 

Owosso 


Ottawa 

Pittsburg 

Topeka 


Owensboro 

l^aducah 


Plaquemine 

Shreveport 

Tallulah 

Tliibodaux 


Millinocket 
Presque Isle 
Skowhegan 


Hyatt sville 
Salisbury 


Saugus 

Seituate 

Taunton 

Tewksbury 

Uxbridge 

Waltham 

Wellesley 

Weymouth 

Whitinsville 

Woburn 

Worcester 


Petoskey 
Pontiac 
River Rouge 
Saginaw 

Saint Clair Shores 
Sault Sainte Marie 
Traverse City 
Wyandotte 
Ypsilanti 
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Minnesota 


Albert Lea 

Duluth 

Mankato 

Anoka 

Eveleth 

Minneapolis 

Bemidji 

Faribault 

Montevideo 

J3rainerd 

Fergus Falls 

Owatonna 

Chisholm 

Hibbing 

Winona 

Cloquet 

('oriiith 

Mississippi 

McComb 

Pascagoula 

(Grenada 

Meridian 

Picayune 

Hattiesburg 

Natchez 

Yazoo (‘ity 

Iwuurel 

( arthage 

Missouri 

Kennett 

Poplar Bluflf 

Caruthersville 

Moberly 

Sedalia 

(hillicothe 

Neosho 

Sikeston 

Hannibal 

Anaconda 

Montana 

Butte 

Kalispell 

Bozeman 

Helena 

Missoula 

Alliance 

Nebraska 

Norfolk 

Oixiaha 

Kearney 

Nevada 

Las ^ egas 

Reno 


Neiv Hampshire 

(,’laremont 

Laconia 

Nashua 

Kxeter 

Lebanon 


Asbury Park 

New Jersey 
Hammonton 

Roselle 

Audubon 

Hoboken 

Roselle Park 

Bayonne 

Lconia 

Rutherford 

Bogota 

Lyridhurst 

Sayreville 

Carteret 

Metucheii 

Secaiu'us 

Duiicllen 

Montclair 

Teaneck 

East Pennsauken 

Palmyra 

Totowa 

(iloucester 

Passaic 

Ventnor 

Guttenberg 

Perth x\mboy 

Verona 

Hackensack 

Rahway 

Weehawkeii 

Albuquerque 

New Mexico 
Gallup 

Portales 

Carlsbad 

Las Cruces 

Santa Fe 

Clovis 

Las Vegas 

1‘ucumcari 
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Amityville 
Amsterdam 
liutiiviii 
f^ingliamton 
HufFalo 
("anandaigua 
('iif skill 
(’lu'eklowaga 
(’oliocs 
I >iMikirk 
1^1 n lira 
KiHlicolt 
KrcM Ionia 
< n‘m‘va 
(ilovcrsvilic 
I I.unhurg 

I la.'^lings-<)n-IIiuls<»n 


Aslu'horo 
Aslu'villo 
(Miarlolte 
Durham 
Fayctti'ville 
(iastonia 
(f ohishoro 


Hismarck 

Dickinson 


Akron 
Alliaiu-e 
Ashtabula 
Barberton 
Bella ire 
Bellfontaine 
Ih'IIevue 
Beri‘a 
Biu'yrus 
( ’hillu‘othe 
('iiu'innati 
< 'onneaut 
( \)shoc*ton 
( hiyahoga Falls 


\ltus 

Alva 

Anadarko 


New York 

Herkimer 

Hbara 

Liu kawanna 

Lyn brook 

AlaJone 

Mainaroneck 

\Iessena 

Medina 

Xewburgh 

New lloch<‘lk‘ 

Niagara Falls 

Olean 

Omni la 

On<v>nla 

Ossining 

( )sweg<) 

J^itehogue 

North (\iroli)t(i 

(fr<‘<‘nsboro 

Kannapolis 

Kinston 

Laurinburg 

Liind>erton 

New Bern 

North Da hot (I 

Fargo 

Alandan 

Ohio 

Klyria 

Euc’lid 

F ostoria 

(bilion 

(iallipolis 

Ironton 

lairain 

Marietta 

Massillon 

Mianiisburg 

Fainesville 

Parma 

Piqua 

Oklahoma 

Bartlesville 

Bristow 

Durant 


Peekskill 
Penn Yan 
Poughkeepsie 
Rcnssehier 
Salamanca 
Saranac Kake 
Saratoga vSprings 
Schenectady 
Scotia 

Seneca Falls 

Syracuse 

Tarrytown 

Tonawanda 

Utica 

Watervliet 

Yonkers 


Raleigh 

Rtudsville 

Roanoke Bapids 

Salisbury 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 


Minot 

Williston 


Ravenna 

Sandusky 

Steubenville 

Struthers 

Tiffin 

Uhrhdisville 

Urbana 

Van Wert 

Wapakoneta 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Xenia 

Zanesville 


El Reno 

Enid 

Guthrie 
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Hcnryetta 

Pawhuska 

Seminole 

McAlester 

Picher 

Shawnee 

Miami 

Ponca City 

Vinita 

Muskogee 

Sapulpa 

Wewoka 

Okmulgee 




Oregon 


Astoria 

Klamath Falls 

Pendleton 

Corvallis 

La Grande 

The Dalles 

Eugene 




Pennsylvania 


Aliquippa 

Duryea 

Northampton 

Ainbridge 

Em mans 

Olyphant 

Vvalon 

Ephrata 

Palmyra 

(iarigor 

Fraikville 

Phoenixville 

Bcllefonte 

Glenlyon 

Pitcairn 

Bellevue 

Hollidaysburg 

Punxsutawney 

liorwiek 

Jeannette 

Sayre 

Bethlehem 

Kittanning 

Sewiekley 

Braekenridge 

Kulprnont 

Shamokin 

Bryn Mawr 

Lansdovvne 

Sharon 

(^anonsburg 

Latrobe 

Shenandoah 

Carnegie 

Lebanon 

Shippensburg 

Cliarleroi 

Lehighton 

Tam aqua 

Chiirton 

Lock Haven 

Taientum 

Connellsville 

McKeesport 

Titusville 

(.'oraopolis 

Monessen 

Tyrone 

Donora 

Nantieoke 

\"andergrift 

Du Bois 

Nanty-Glo 

Wilkes-13arre 

]-)unraore 

Nazareth 

Windber 

Duquesne 




Rhode Island 


Coventry 

Cranston 

l^aw tucket 


Sovth Carolina 


Darlington 

Gaffney 

Spartanburg 

Easley 

Laurens 



^^onth Dakota 


Brookings 

Pierre 

Sturgis 

Huron 

Sioux Falls 

Vermillion 


Tennessee 


Alcoa 

Elizabethton 

Lebanon 

Bristol 

Harriman 

Memphis 

(^hattanooga 

Humboldt 

Murfreesboro 

Dyersburg 
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AJ)ilciie 
Ainiirillo 
IJiNiurnont 
liorf^rr 
( hildross 
( ’I(4>urnr 
( ’()rf>us (’liristi 
('orsiciiiia 
f)( 1 Rio 

Texaif 

Harlingen 

Kilgore 

Lainesa 

Laredo 

Lubbo<‘k 

Alexia 

IVaeogdoehcs 

Xavasota 

Xew Braunfels 
()d<‘ssa 

Fanipa 

Robstown 

Sail Angelo 

San Antonio 

San Benito 

San Marcos 
St‘guin 
Texarkana 
t'valde 

Waeo 

Waxahaehie 

Weslaco 

Ki ruso 

Utah 


KpUruim 

■Magna 

XepJii 

Provo 

Tooele 


\ "er7noni 


Harrc' 

l^ennington 

Brattieboro 

Montpelier 

St. Albans 
Winooski 


Vir(jinia 


Al(‘xaii(lria 

Bristol 

("harlotlosvillo 

Cialax 

Harrisonburg 

Roanoke 

Staunton 

Suffolk 


WashitKjion 


Al)or(lo(‘n 

Ana('orl<*s 

Brilingliani 

Bremerton 

lOllensbnrg 

hX'crett 

Hocpiiani 

Olympia 
lV)rt Angeles 

Seattle 

Spokane 

l^ai’oina 

Walla Walla 

Wenatchee 

Yakima 


BV,v/ 


Dunbar 

Key ser 

Weirton 




Baraboo 

Beloit 

('hipj>ewa Falls 
('lulaby 

Di'|)(‘re 

Kail (Mairi‘ 
l^'oiul <lu I^ao 
Kaukauna 
Kenosha 

La Orosse 

Alanitowoe 

Alarim‘lte 

Alenaslia 

Meuomonie 

Milwaukee 

N^eeiiali 

Oshkosh 

l*ortage 

Prairie du Chien 

Racine 

Rhinelander 

Sheboygan 

Sturgeon Bay 

Waukesha 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 
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C-aspar 

(Jheyenne 

(Gillette 


Wyoming 

Kemmerer Sheridan 

Laramie Thermopolis 


CANADIAN PLACE NAMES OFTEN MISSIM^LLF!) 


Alberta 

Calgary 
E<lmont()n 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 


New Brunswick 

Hathhurst 

('ampbellton 

('halham 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Moncton 

Pcnnfield 


Arnprior 

Barrie 

Brampton 

Brockville 

(Uiatham 

Diindas 

(iuclph 

Mawkesbury 

Ingersoll 

Kingston 

Kitchener 


Chicoutimi 

Ck)aticook 

Drumrnondville 

(Hranby 

Joliettc 

Kenogami 

Lachine 


British Columbia 

Kelowna 

Nanaimo 

Penticton 

Vancouver 

Vi(‘toria 

Nova Scotia 

(ilacc Bay 
New Glasgow 
North Sydney 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Yarmouth 


Ontario 

Lindsay 

Mimico 

Mt. Dennis 

Niagara Falls 

Oshawa 

Ottawa 

Pembroke 

Pcnctanguishcne 

Saint Catharine’s 

Sarnia 

Sault Sainte Marie 


Mamt^ba 

Dauphin 

]\)rlagc l<i, Prairi(; 
St. Bonit'ace 
Selkirk 
Winnipeg 

Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Swift Current 
Weyburn 
York ton 


Simcoe 

Stratford 

Thorold 

Timmins 

Toronto 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


Quebec 

Lauzon Sainte-A n ne-de-Bcaupre 

Loiigueuil Saint Jerome 

Magog Shawinigan Falls 

Montreal Sherbrooke 

Quebec Trois-Rivieres or Three Rivers 

Rimouski Victoriaville 


Prince Edward Island 
(Charlottetown 
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Adventist 
Anf^liean 
Baptist 
Brahmanism 
lUiddhism 
(lalvinism 
(Christian Scientist 
(.'onf iK-ian 


Congregational 

Episcopal 

Evangelical 

Greek Catholic 

Hinduism 

Lutheran 

Mennonite 

Methodist 


Mohammedanism 

Mormonism 

Presbyterian 

Roman Catholic 

Swedenborgian 

Taoist 

Unitarian 

Univcrsalist 


Spelling for (ireat Britain. Although the words we use tend to 
retain the same spelling, it is still true that changes may occur in 
the word forms, their pronunciation, and their meaning. Only dead 
language's slay fixed and immune to human alteration. Thus, in the 
United Stales, a word commonly used in one generation may faoe 
out in the lu'xt, and new words are constantly ai)pearing to conform 
with iK'w customs, inventions, and discoveries. A century ago who 
would ha\a' known th<‘ meaning of anfomohil(\ radio, nylon, or any 
of tlu' similar words that you could suggest.^ 

'riu' changes in spelling and word usage which have taken place in 
th(‘ UniU'd Slate's sine'e we' severed polilk'al connection with our 
pare'ul country, England, are' particularly iiitere'sting in a study of 
the' English tongue. While- the same basic language is spoken and 
wrille'ii on both sides of the' oe*ean, there are many differences in 
e-hoie-(‘ of words to express similar me-anings and in what may be 
e-alled corre-ctnes.s in s|)(‘lling f<»rms. TImse differences would not 
lu'e'd to bother the Anu'rican letter-writer, exce|)t that when he 
si-nds a business message across, he is quite likely to be accused of 
ignoranct' imlt'ss lu' uses and spells the words the British way. 

Ih'rniee (\ Turner, in lu-r tine book. The Private Secrctary\s 
Manna!:'''" supplies the following examples of American and Britisli 
sp(‘lling preferences. Because tlu-v comprise only a small sample 
oi what would lx- a (‘oni|)l('te list of these differences. Miss Turner 
oilers the valuable suggestion that any secretary handling letters 
to the Ib'itish should be e(|uii)ped with a coj)y of the Oxford English 
Dictionary. 


American British 

(-aneeled ('aiieelled 

counselor counsellor 

labeled labelled 

* IVoni }toih rn Bu.aucss /on/Z/V, by Uahenroth amt Parkhurst. New York: Prentice-Hall 
liu\ 

Publislu'<l by Prenlice-llall, Inc.. New York. 
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traveler 

kidnaped 

worshiped 

favor 

honor 

labor 

neighbor 

rumor 

center 

theater 

maneuver 

inclose 

inquire 

criticize 


traveller 

kidnapped 

worshipped 

favour 

honour 

labour 

neighbour 

rumour 

centre 

theatre 

manoeuvre 

enclose 

enquire 

criticise 


Judging from the above, it may be inferred that the British 
business man likes to double the consonant when adding a syllable 
to a base word, that he prefers our to or, re to er^ en to in, and that 
ill general, he leans to the more formal spelling forms. When these 
and other spelling preferences are understood, it seems only com¬ 
mon sense that we should do things his way when preparing ad¬ 
vertising material for distribution in the British Empire, or when 
writing letters for the same destination. 

Quotations from foreign languages. Sometimes an American 
letter-writer, thinking to add a little color to his message, includes a 
word or phrase from a foreign language. Some of these quotations 
are so familiar to the American public that small chance is incurred 
of I heir not being understood. Almost any schoolboy will tell you 
I he meaning of au revoir, and any business man, the meaning of 
rarcat emptor (let the buyer beware). Certainly, if any line is to be 
drawn in the use of these foreign words and phrases, it should be 
between those which are generally understood and those which send 
the readei* to the dictionary in an effort to find out what has been 
said. Even those of the former group, in our opinion, should be 
used only when it seems that the quotation expresses the thought 
better than it could be presented in our own language. 

The over-use of these foreign words and phrases is apt to give the 
impression that the writer is showing his feathers—a form of conceit 
never popular with the reader. Since the latter is repelled, the 
chances of the letter to accomplish its purpose are decreased. 
There is nothing about our own language that limits or restricts 
descriptive power. It is full of vivid, forceful words. Many of our 
best writers find tlie range adaptable to any need, and never think 
of turning to a foreign language. 

In any good dictionary, you will find a rather complete list of the 
foreign words and phrases likely to be heard or seen in English 
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speeches or corniriunications. The following list includes only the 
more common (pjotations that sometimes ap})ear in usiness e ei s. 
You will have to consult other sources for help in polite society, or 
in making love. 

FOTIKKIX WOFIDS AND PIIRASKS USED IN BUSINESS 

a}) officio ct hernjicio IVdiri oflii e ainl hciiefiee. 

ad arhiiriam - III (lisr?*(*tioii. 

ad Injinifant without end. 

ad itdcriin in tin* ni(‘antinie. 

ad Hhiianr at ])leasur<‘. 

aijenda lliin^'s to he done. 

a la carte jieeording to menu, a price tor e;u h item. 

Ahna Mater fosterin^^ mother, your university. 

a la mode in the f)r(‘vailing fashion. 

ajuio Domini - in tli(' yc‘iir of our Lord. 

a priori Ixdore, or distinct from, experience. 

d propos- in coniu'ction with, t») the purpose. 

heau (jc.ste ai fine gesture, an act of court<\sy. 

beau moade- tlie fashionable vvorlil. 

belle rae tine view, the way ahead looks goini. 

bete tioirc —black beast, object or pers(»n to be dreaded. 

bis (lat (/ni edto dat he gives twic(‘ who gives quickly. 

bona fide -without fraud, in good faith. 

bonhomme —a good fellow. 

bon m a relic —a good bargain, or deal. 

bon mot -a witty expnxssioii. 

bon voipufe -good trip. 

carte blanelie- a blank card, full })ower to act. 

careat empior l<‘l the buyer beware. 

coup (detal a. suddmi stroke, a suc<*<*sstul move. 

cum /ma/e with special honors. 

dr here -a luxury, of finest (piality. 

de trop in lh<* way, not wanted, out of {ilace. 

en masse together, ail in one body. 

ensemble- all as one unit, together. 

et cetera- am] the others not mentioned, and so forth. 

e.v (\(ficin by reason of ofHee, power of authority. 

e.v parte in the interest of one party, from one side. 

fait accompli - -iin aeeomplished fa< t, the thing is done. 

fau.c pas false stej), something not done in good society. 

fete -a celebration, feast, party. 

fiesta sanu' as fete. 

Jin is —the end. 

Jin is ecce laborum —behold the end of our labors. 

(/rand liomme man, grand fellow. 

ijrand merci —many thanks, inueh obliged. 

(/rand pri,v -the grand prize. 

prat is -no charge, without eo.st, free. 

habeas corpus —you liave the body, to get or procure the re¬ 
lease of, by a legal writ or summons. 
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hoi polloi —the masses, the middle and lower classes. 

homme (Tesprit —a smart man, one of intellectual distinction. 

homme de fortune — ^man of fortune. 

homme de lettres — man of letters, a Uteri? ;y authority. 

honneur ei patrie —honor and fatherland. 

hors de combat —out of the fight, eliminated. 

hors d^cpuvre —outside of work, a relish for the meal. 

idem —the same. 

in fine-~\n the end. 

in memoriam —in the memory of. 

in tolo —\\\ the whole, the all of it. 

Jaissez faire —to do as tliey pleiise, hands-off policy. 
lettre de credit —letter of credit. 
magna cum laude —with great honors. 

maitre dlwtel —hotel landlord, or in charge of dining room. 

mala fide —in bad faith. 

mal de mer —sea sickness. 

mahan a —-tomorrow. 

materia medica —medical material. 

modus operandi —mode of operation. 

moriluri te salutamus —we about to die salute thee. 

nom de guerre —name of w^ar, a pseudonym. 

nom de plume —a i)en name. 

nouveau riche —one newly rich. 

novus homo —a new man, an upstart. 

omnia vincit labor —labor conquers all things. 

par excellence —the very best, pre-eminently. 

par exetuple —for example. Colloq. Indeed.^ Is that so.^ 

par hasard—hy chance. 

per annum —by the year. 

per capita —for each head, for each individual. 

per centum —by the hundred. 

per diem —})y the day, 

persona non grata —person not wanted. 

pen a pen —little by little. 

piece de resistance —the main part, the best feature. 

post mortem —after death. 

pour le me rite —for merit, for good work. 

prim a facie —at first view. 

pro forma —as a matter of form. 

pro rata —in proportion. 

pro tempore —for the time being, temporarily. 

quasi —as it were, as if. 

raison d'etat —reason of state. 

raison d'Mre —reason for existence. 

repondez, s'il vous plait —answer if you please. 

sans fagon —without formality. 

sans souci —without care (as the services of a hotel). 

savoir-faire —knowing how, to get things done tactfully. 

secundum^ ordinem —orderly. 

semper fidelis —ever faithful. 

sine cura —without charge (or care). 

sine die —finally, without a further day appointed. 
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nine qua non —absolutely necessary. 

.status quo—just ns it is, without change. 

.s?id ro.sa— under the rose, confidentially. 
table dlwte -a set meal, as arranged for one price. 
tenax propo.viVi - tenacious of purpose. 
terra firm a—\\\e solid earth. 

tour (le force —feat of strength (mental or physical) 

tout a rou.s truly yours. 

uua voce of one voice, unanimously. 

verbatim ac litteratim —\vord for word and letter for letter. 
rcr.su.s against. 

a road, or by way of. 
vice /’cr.sa—conversely, the other side of. 
vox populi, vox Dei —voice of the peciple, voice of God. 

Wauderlu.st —passion for going places. 

Zeitfjei.st -spirit of the time. 

3. IVords Often Confused 

dorreetnes.s in word meaning. Previously you read how a typist 
nia(l(‘ a leu thousand dollar error by confusing the meaning of two 
words; she typed affected instead of effected. No doubt the mistake 
was just as embarrassing lo her as it was costly to her comiiany. 
Fortunately, this example was unusual with respect to what it cost, 
but thousands of similar mistakes are constantly being made in the 
us(‘ of words, both spoken and written. AVhen one of them occurs 
iti a business letter, and Ihe recipient is better informed, the reaction 
is sur(' lo be unfavorable. To misspell a word is bad enough; to use 
it incorrectly is even worse. 

Another illustration, but a laughable one, is the following letter 
sent lo an inaetivo customer by a Chicago firm. 

Dear Madam: 

Ill looking over our records we find that you have not visited us 
in some time. We >vould appreciate your patronage, and like 
lo keep in touch with the customers who compromi.se our clientele. 

Our business is, of course, built upon repeat trade, and if in any 
way our work or service has displeased you, we would sincerely 
a 1 ) i)r(H iate your telling us. 

Thanking you for your past patronage, and hoping to serve you 
soon, we remain. 

Yours truly. 

This letter has at least three glaring faults. First, it was sent to 
a man, but addressed "Dear Madam.” Second, it concludes with 
a paragraph done in the stilted style of 1776. Third, the writer 
makes an ignoramus out of himself by using the word compromise. 
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when he meant comprise. Instead of bringing the lost customer 
back to the company, the letter only provoked this comment—“I 
don’t have a wife, and I wouldn’t think of compromising their 
clientele!” 

To be sure, the confusion in words may have been the error of 
the typist, but the dictator and his cornpaii}^ Lad to take the ridi¬ 
cule. Incidentally, the signature was only the typed company 
name, so the identity of the real culprit was not re\ ealed. 

There are many words easily confused in our language. For 
example, allusion, (Iclnsion, and illvsion. You probably know the 
exact meaning of these three words, and could use any one of them 
correctly in a sentence, but we wonder what the residt would be if 
one thousand business ])eopIe were asked to do the same. An 
allusion is an indirect reference; a delusion is a false belief; an illusion 
is a false image. 

He resented the allusion to his book. 

This inmate has the delusion of being Mark Twain. 

The fluttering sheet gave the illusion of a ghost. 

Vocabulary limitations. You know that this book stands for 
simple language in business letters; you have been urged to write 
as you talk, using the short words heard on the street, at the club, 
or any other place where people get together. This simplicity is 
absolutely necessary to the writing of effective letters, but it is in no 
sense a contradiction to call attention to the advantage of a vocab- 
idary large enough to supply the right word for any thought or 
shade of meaning. The letter-writer who labors with a limited 
number of words is as much handicapped as the carpenter who lacks 
important tools in his chest. He finds it difficult to say what he 
wants for the simple reason that the words are not available. 

Perhaps you, too, have experienced those awkward pauses in 
dictation—when you searched for a word that would express your 
thought, when one flashed in your mind that you dared not use be¬ 
cause you were not sure of the meaning. Meanwhile, your secre¬ 
tary sat across from you, waiting for you to continue; finally you 
plunged ahead with a word which you knew didn’t exactly do the 
job, but it was the best you could remember. Such uncomfortable 
and embarrassing experiences are the daily lot of the man with a 
limited vocabulary. You hear him say, “I can’t write—I haven’t 
the gift of gab,” or some other nonsensical explanation of his defi¬ 
ciency. The i)ity of it is that he may have the imagination and 
judgment to write very well, but that he lacks the words to express 
himself fluently. 
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Obviously, a wide and workable knowledge of words, and the 
confidence that comes witli sureness of their meaning is just as 
much an asset to a business secretary as to her executive superior. 
This knowledge enables the secretary to do a better job on the let¬ 
ters she is allowed to cc)mpo.se, to avoid errors in taking dictation, 
and often to make a hel|)ful suggestion when the dictator is evi¬ 
dently [>ausing for tlie lack of the right word. 

Ih us, the study and mastery of the words on the following list 
should prove of groat value to any business writer or secretary. 

Wonh Misii.-fcd in Htixlnes.'i Letters 


Accept, except. Accept means to ap[)rove, agree to; except means to 
exclude, make an e.xception to. 

\\e orrcpt your cxpljitiatioii, crrcpl tliat tlie time of the aeeideiit 
IS still not clear. 


Accept, rcceii'c. You accept the oft'er of a new automobile; you 
rcccircAX later. 

We iicrept the terms (pioted in yonr h-tter. When may wc expect 
(o receive tlu* .shipinoiit ? 


Avhnoirledije, admit, lo arknoirledije is to verify a fact or condi- 
lion, lu admit is also to iin[)Iy some disadvantage or fault. 

\\c neknoiHedue rec eipt of y„ur application, and since you admit 
.liscliar;'*' hy your last employcM-, «e want to talk to you about 
tlir circuni.stiinccs. 


Ad, adra-tisemcat. The abbrexdated form is still no* approved by 
the leading aulhorilies, allhough it is rather widely used by busi¬ 
ness men. For eorrectuess, avoid this collotiuialisni until it gains 
belter aeeeptanee. or punetuale properly— ad. or adr. 

.Ii/im.s'.v/o,,. admittance. ,h/////.v.s7o/( refers to the fee charged: admit- 
t a lice lo the act of entering. 


I he cost ot‘ admisslim is one dollar, 
ladies and children. 


Admittance is permitted to 


.Idri.sr, itijorm. ^tdrisc refers 
informiition. Business leller 
mean Inform, 


to adviee; inform is the act of giving 
writers often say odviife when they 
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Right: Please inform us by wire when you will come. 

Wrong: Please advise us by wire when you will come. 

Affect, effect. Affect is a verb, never a noun. Effed is useu as a 
verb or a noun. To affect is to change or influence; effect lu bring 
about, to cause, to produce. As a noun, effect refers to a result, 
condition, or influence. 

Right : This new law is sure to affect sales. 

Right: The ffect of this new law is plain. 

Right: Care is necessary to effect this sale. 

Afternoon, morning, p,m,, a.m. Since afternoon and p,m, (or morn¬ 
ing and a.m.) refer to the same period of time, it is redundant to use 
either combination in the same sentence. 


Wrong: The meeting this afternoon starts at 2 p.in. 

Right: The meeting this afternoon starts at two 6^clock (or at 

two). 

Right: Please report at ten o*clock in the morning. 

Wrong: Please report at 10 a.m. in the mornhiy. 

Right: Report tomorrow at 10 a.m. 


All-around, all-round. All-round is correct; all-around is not even 
a word. 


Right: John is an all-rounds capable salesman. 

W^rong: John is an all-around, capable salesman. 


All of, all. Unless of precedes a pronoun, it is superfluous. 


Wrong: All of the players were keyed for the game. 
Right: All the players were keyed for the game. 

Right: All of them were keyed for the game. 


Allusion, delusion, illusion. (See page 407.) 

Already, all ready. Already means beforehand, by, or before a 
special time; all ready means prepared, wholly ready. 


Right: The letters are all ready for mailing. 

Right: The letters are already mailed. 
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Alright, allright, all right. Only all right is correct. The other 
forms are not words. 

Amount., namber. Amount refers to quantity as a whole; number 
refers se[)arate units. 

Right: The amount of his knowledge is amazing. 

Right: The number of sales was disappointing. 

Altogether^ all together. Altogether means completely, entirely; all 
together rm^ans assembled in same ])lace. 

Right: faets you have heard ar<‘ altogether true. 

Right: Now that we have them alt together, let's go. 

Anticipate, expect. A)iticipate means to foresee and get ahead of: 
expect means to look forward to. 

Itight: lie anticipated the rise in prices by buying heavily. 

Wrong: W(‘ anticij)ate a big sale of these shoes. 

High I: We e.rpecf pric(*s to rise. 

eager. The (lilf(‘renc(‘ in meaning is largely one of mental 
allilndc'. The anxiofcs person is worried. The eager |)ers()n looks 
forward with enthusiasm. Hut the two words are not properly 
interehangeable. 

Wrong: I :un on.rious to see that sliow. 

Higlit: 1 am eager to s('e that show. 

Higlil: I am an.vious to know if h<' will recover. 

Aug place, ererg plaee. tio place. These words should not be used for 
the adverbs, angwhere. evergirhere. and notrhere. 

Wrong: We have looked ererg place for it. 

Right: We have looked crergwherv for it. 

Angtime, any time. Never combine the two words into one. The 
eorroet form is any time. 

Wrong: Angtime will be satisfactory. 

Riglit: Ang time will be satisfactory. 
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Anywheres^ nov)heres. Not good English. Instead, use anywhere 
and nowhere. 

Wrong: The letter is not anywheres on his desk. 

Right: The letter is not anywhere on his desk. 

Apt, liable, likely. Apt implies a tendency to, or fitness for, some¬ 
thing not considered fortunate. Liable usually implies exposure to 
risk. It also may mean responsible. Likely is used to indicate 
simple probability. 

Wrong: He is aj>i to speak today. He is liable to speak. 

Right: He is likely to speak today. 

Right: Money mailed in an envelope is liable to be stolen. 

Right: Delays are apt to be faced, unless we ship by air. 

Around, about. Do not use around in the sense of about or approx- 
imately. 

Wrong: We expect to sell around twenty sets. 

Right: We expect to sell about twenty sets. 

Wrong: Around three hundred attended. 

Right: Approximately (or about) three hundred attended. 

As . . . as, so .. . as. As ... as should be used only in affirm¬ 
ative statements. So ... as should be used in negative state¬ 
ments, and in questions where a negative answer is implied. 

Right; This tire is as good as the other one. (Affirmative) 

Wrong: This tire is not as good as the other one. (Negative) 

Right: This tire is not so good as the other one. 

W^rong: W'ould you be as foolish as to buy this hat? (Question 
implying negative answer) 

Right: Would you be so foolish as to buy this hat? 

As, like. Use as when a verb follows; otherwise, use like. 

Right: Follow through as I do. 

Right; ♦ Master a follow-through like mine. 


As, whether. As is sometimes crudely used in place of whether, or 
that. 
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Wrong: I am not sure as he will make quota. 

Right: I am not sure whether (or that) he will make quota. 

At ahoafy at, about. Either at or about will stand alone. I hey are 
not eorreelly teamed. 

Wrong: Jtihn s;i,ys he will arrive at about midnight. 

Right: John says h<‘ will arrive at midnight (or about midnight). 

Auto, automobile. J?//o is not considered correct for formal letters, 
but wide usage indicates it may soon become an accepted word in 
our language. M(‘anvvhile, use with caution. 

. \ meat ion. roralion. An arocation is something done for fun, outside 
(d* your job. \V)ur rotation is the means by which you make a liv¬ 
ing. Howevcu', the use of vocation is usually confined to business or 
tile I professions. 

Right: lie has scdectinl teaehing as a nwaiion. 

Itight: llis avocation is collecting old [prints. 

AwfuHij, very, very much. Awfully means in such a way as to cause 
a7vc. Hence, it is an exaggeration to use it for very or very much. 

Right: ril be very glad to come. 

Wrong: I’ll be anfully glad to come. 

Right: "the pr<‘si<h‘nt was very much ilisturbed. 

Wrong: The president was aufulhj disturbed. 

Right: The road ahead was awfully dark, and we dreaded to 

bi'giii. 

Hade q/, behind. Back of is an inelegant word combination wdiich 
can be avoiiUnl by the use of behind. 

Wrong: Meet me at the cafe bad: of the City Hall. 

Right: Meet me at tlu‘ lafe behind the (Mty Hall. 

litidl//. irri/ iiiKch. Since badly means imorly, it should not be used 
in the sense of very much. 

AVrong: I wanted to win badly. 

Right : I wanted to win very much. 

Right: He jplayed badly that day. 
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Balance, remainder. Balance should not be used too freely for 
tilings left over. It really refers to the difference n bookkeeping 
between the debit and credit sides of a ledger. For other purposes, 
remainder or rest do the right job. 

Wrong: We spent the balance of the day at home. 

Right: We spent the remainder (or red) of the day at home. 

Beside, besides. Beside ineaiiN next to; J;e.sides means in addition to. 

Right: Besides your salary, you will earn a bonus. 

Right: It is there beside the smoking stand. 

Best, better. Best is the superlative form of the adjective good and 
the adverb well. Thus, it should be used only when more than two 
people or objects are involved. For only two, better is the correct 
word. 

Wrong: Of the two players, John is best. 

Right: John is the better player of the two. 

Wrong: If you must have cither Sarah or Jane for the part, re¬ 
member Sarah learns lines best. 

Right: If you must have either Sarah or Jane for the part, re¬ 

member Sarah learns lines better. 

Right: Of our many salesmen, we consider Jim the best. 

Better, more. Do not use better in the sense of more. 

Wrong: I am aiming for $500 or better. 

Wrong: This time we will sell better than a thousand. 

Right: I am aiming for $500 or more. 

Right: This time we will sell niore than a thousand. 

Between, among. Use beUveen when referring to only two objects 
or individuals. Use among, when the number is three or more. 
An exception is that between should be used if the relationship is one 
object (or person) and several others considered as a group. 

Right: He divided his time between the two jobs. 

Right: The work was divided among five men. 

Right: The difference between Joe and other fighters ot his 

weight is very great. 
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Udween you and L Never correct. Always say between you and 
me. 

lUanmiaU biennial. These words arc often confused, especially by 
lypists. The meaning is far apart. Biannual means twice a year; 
hie)mud means every two years. 

For every biennial sale, we can hold four of the biannual sales. 

Hi monthly, .semimonthly. Bimonthly means every two months ; 
.wmimonthly means twice a month. 

Biweekly, .semiweekly. Biweekly means every two weeks; semi¬ 
weekly means twi(‘e a week. 

Blame, condemn, censure. Blame means to find fault with; condemn 
in(‘uns to sentence for punishment; censure means to rebuke. Tliese 
words are often misused by people with careless diction. 

Hi^lil: I am not the one to blame for this error. 

Eight: We should censure him severely. 

Eight: The judge will surely condemn him. 

But that, but what. These two combinations following the word 
doubt are often incorrectly used. That alone is the right usage. 

Wrong: I don't doubt but that you mean well. 

Wrong: There is no doubt but what he took the money. 

Eight: I don’t doubt that you mean well. 

Right: There is no doubt that he took the money. 

Cahle. viihhgram. Use cable only as u veih. The noun is cablegram. 

Wrong: He sent me a cable from.Paris. 

Right : lie sent me a cablegram from Paris. 

Right: Re sure to cable me from Paris. 

< an. may. Can means ability or power to accomplish; may means 
permission asked or granted. 

Wrong: (\ni I go with you? (Asking permission) 

Uiglit: May I go with you? 

highl; He can win this fight. (Has the power) 
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CanH hardly. This combination is a double negative, and incor¬ 
rect. 

Wrong: We can't hardly go ahead, not knowing the cost 
Right: We can hardly go ahead, not knowing the cost. 

Censure, censor, census. Censure means to rebuke; censor means to 
examine critically; census means the counting of people or property. 

Right: The president will censure him. 

Right: Censor this manuscript. 

Right: They arc taking a ce7isus of population. 

Compare to, compare with. Either form is correct in many cases, 
but compare to should not be used after an intransitive verb. 

Wrong: His golf game cannot compare to mine. 

Right: Ilis golf game cannot compare with mine. 

Complected, complexion. The use of complected is a very common 
error. 

Wrong: She is lujht-complected. 

Right: She is light-complexioned (or has a light complexion). 

Compliment, complement. Compliment means to commend; comple- 
ment offsets a lack or deficiency. 

Right: Thank you for the compliment. 

Right: I hasten to compliment you for this letter. 

Right: They make a great team; John’s weak service is com- 

plernented by Joe’s uncanny accuracy. 

Conscious, aware. You are consdous of things within yourself; you 
are aware of things outside yourself. 

Wrong: He was conscious of their hostility. 

Right: He was aware of their hostility. 

Right: He was conscious of his power to succeed. 

Consider . . . as, consider. The as is superfluous. 

Wrong: We consider this sale as the best of the year. 

Right: We consider this sale the best of the year. 
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Condderahle, cmMerably. Do not use considerable as an adverb, 
or as a noun. 

Wrong: His wants were few; he aeeumulatcd consider able, 

Jlight: His wants were few; he aceiinuilatecl a considerable 

amount of money. 

Wrong: He gained considerable more ground. 

Right: He gaineil considerably more ground. 

donfemplale. Th is wonl should not be followed by a jireposition. 

Wrong: He is con ton plating on a change in policy. 

Wrong: Ht! contemplates on mahiny a change. 

Ibght: He is contemplating a change in policy. 

Right : H<‘ contemplates a change. 

('onfernptH)U\ contempiuons. dontempiible means something un¬ 

wort hy; contempf lions means scornful. 

Right: He is the most contemptible [lolitician in our party. 

Right: lie spok(‘ contemptnonsly of the candidate. 

('iOffinnaL (‘ontinnons. d^lie dittVrciu’c is in degree, dontinnal 
nu*aiis to occur frecpiently. (U)ntinnons means without stopping. 

Riglit: ('ontinnal rains are spoiling the crop. 

Ih'ghl : The rain fell continnonsjy for throe days. 

( onldof, must oj\ may of. The of is incorrect, and is used only by 
illiterates who should substitute hare. 

Wrong: I could of done it but you didn't ask me. 

Wrong: I must of addcii the wrong figures. 

Wrong: He may of gone home. 

Right: He may hare gone home. 

('onnscL eonncil, consul, donnsel is legal advice; council means a 
legislatiw or advisory group; a consul is a government official serv¬ 
ing outside the country. 

Rigid : This lawyer gave me dcpi'inlahle counsel. 

Right: 'Ihc council met last night. 

Right: .Vs consul he has livcil in England ten years. 
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Count on. depend on. Count on is widely used, but it is colloquial. 
Depend on is correct. 

AVrong: You can always cotmt on Bill. 

Right: You can always depend on Bill. 

Credible, creditable, credulous. Credible means bebevable; rrrdifahlc 
means worthy of praise; credulous means believing too easily. 

Right: His explanation sounds credible to me. 

Right: This letter is very creditable. 

Right: You must learn not to be so credidous. 

Date, appointment. It is a collocpiialism to use date for appoint¬ 
ment. However, the usage is so common among business men that 
it can hardly be called a serious error. Date is correctly used as a 
noun or verb to designate a period of iinie. 

Wrong: Then we have a date for next Wednesday. 

Right: Then we have an appointment for next Wednesday... 

Right: On what date may I call.^ 

Right: Wliat is the date of the letter? 

Right: IIow shall I date this letter? 

Deal, transaction, agreement. It is not considered proper to substi¬ 
tute deal for transaction or agreement, but here again we have an 
error so common in business that it may eventually be accepted as 
good usage. 

Wrong: The deal was completed yesterday. 

Right: The transaction was completed yesterday. 

Dijfferent. This word is often used superfluously to show separate 
identity which is already obvious. 

Wrong: Five different salesmen resigned immediately. 

Right: Five salesmen resigned immediately. 

Different from, different than. From is correct. Never use than. 

Wrong: Your method is different than mine. 

Right: Your method is different from mine. 
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Differ from y differ vrith. In the sense of exhibiting a difference, use 
differ from; for a difference of opinion, use differ ivith. 

Right: This shipment differs from the last. 

Right: I differ with you as to when we should begin. 

Disintereslecf uninterested. Disinterested should not be used to 
mean lack of interest. Instead, it means impartial, without preju- 
die<' or thought of personal gain. Uninterested is the word for lack 
of interest. 

\\'rong: You cannot sell rne that policy, T am disinterested and 
you are wasting your time. 

Right: John is disinterested, and sJiould make a fair decision. 

Right: Ih' is iniintcresfed in the new sales plan. 

Disorganized, unorganized. Disorganized describes the situation 
\vli<‘r(‘ |)r(‘vioiis organization has be(ui disturbed; unorganized de¬ 
scribes a condition where no organization has existed. 

I^ight: Th<‘ tnjops w('re disorganized and in retreat. 

Right: Th(‘ unorganized insurgiuils fought to the end. 

DoiTf, dor-s*//7. dJiiid< of what these contractions stand for, and 
you ai"(‘ not likely to misuse them- don't means do not: doesn't means 
does not. 

^^ ^ong: Ih' (/c//7 (do not) like to sell. 

Right: He doesnl (do<‘s not) like to sell. 

Right: I do//V lik<' to S(*1L 

liarh other, one another. In the past, a difference in usage existed 
for eaeh other and one another. But custom has made them inter¬ 
changeable. Both of the combinations, however, are often in¬ 
correctly punctuated when iinlieating possession. 

Right: We meet eaeh other every Monday for lunch. 

Right: We meet one another every ^Monday for lunch. 

Wrong: They loured eaeh others" territory. 

Right: They toured each other's territory. 

Wrong: 'Fhey sc*orned one anothers" opinion. 

Right: They scorned one another's opinion. 
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flffect, affect. See affect, effect, (Page 409.) 

Either, any. Use either to designate one of two persons or things; 
use any when there are more than two. Either takes singular verb. 

Right: Either of the tiro plans should work. 

Right: Any of these numeron,^ solutions may l)e the out: Me 

need. 

Wrong: Either of these/o?/r men may plug tlie hole in the line. 
Wrong: Either Jerry or Jim have the ref)ort. 

Right: Either Jerry or Jim has the report. 

Either or, neither nor. Or should be used correlativeiy with either: 
nor with neither, "Jlie one combination is affirmative in meaning, 
the other negative. 

Right: Either Sally or Sue has time to type your letter. 

Right: Neither Sally nor Sue has time to type it. 

Wrong: Neither Sally or Sue has time to type it. 

Else, hut. These two words are often combined incorrectly. 

Wrong: It was nothing etse hut stupidity that caused this loss. 
Right: It was nothing hut stupidity that caused this loss. 

Else, possessive form. To make the possessive foi’in of such combi¬ 
nations as somebody else, add ’** to else. The first word remains un¬ 
changed. 

Right: Somebody cLsEs, everyone else\^, anyone vise's, no one 

else's. 


Emigrate, immigrate. Emigrate means to leave a country; immigrate 
means to enter a country. Thus the same individual or group could 
do both. 

The colonists emigrated from England; they immigrated to 
America. 

John Doe was an emigrant from Australia. John Doe, immigrant 
to the United States. 

Enormity, enormonsness. Enormity refers to wickedness; enormous- 
ness to size. 
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Right: The eitormiiy of his crinie shoeked his friends. 

Right: By sheer etiorniousness the tank broke the barrier. 

EnthiftifU erdhn.siasni, Enfhv.u^ while often used in business, is still 
not an approved word. 

Wrong: Jle was not cidhn.sed about the promotion. 

Right: lie was not euihusiastic about the promotion. 

Wrong: A man who cannot enthuse will never succeed. 

Right: A man without enthusiasm will never succeed. 

FjfuaUy as. 'Phis eornbination is redundant. One of the words 
should l>e oniilted, the ehoiee dej)ending on the construction of the 
sen t(uie(‘. 

Wrong: These two hramls seem equally as good. 

Right: '^Pluvse (wo brands seem equally good. 

Wrong: John s<*lls equally as well as Carl. 

Itight: John sells as well as Carl. 

Etc., and. Etc. is the ablirevialioii of et cetera, meaning and other 
Ihinys. It is incorrect to include and in combination with this 
abbr(‘via( ion. 

Wrong: J'liis car has stnnigth. style, speed, and etc. 

Right : 'riiis car has strength, style, sp(‘(‘d, etc. 

Errry one. rreryhody. Ercry one and ereryhody are singular in num- 
b(‘r. Be sure that other words agree. 

Wrong: Every one of tlu‘se ty}>ists are al>ov(‘ average in accuracy 
and spe(‘d. 

Right: Every one of these typists is above average in accuracy 

and speed. 

^^rong: Everybody agrc'cd they had a wonderful time. 

Right: Everybody agreed he had a wonderful time. 

Every otu\ everyone. Cse two words when the meaning is eacli 
individual or unit of a group of persons or things. Combine to one 
word when the meaning is everybody. 

Right: Every one of the typists deserves recognition. 

Right: Everyone must attend this important meeting. 
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Kxccpi, accept. See accept, except. (Page 408.) 

Expect, suppose. We expect things or events before they happen. 
Thus, it is not logical to substitute the word for suppose, with re¬ 
spect to the past or present. 

Right: I expect to sell more this month. 

Right: I suppose the plane has landed. 

Right: I suppose he is now rolling along the highway. 

Wrong: I expect the plane has landed. 

Wrong: 1 expect he is now rolling along the highway. 

Extra, unusually, very. It is not correct to use e.vtra in the sense of 
unusually or very. 

Wrong: He was extra clever in that sales skit. 

Right: He was unusually (or very) clever. 

Farther, further. Some of the authorities tell us to use/ar/Z/cr to 
indicate distance; further, to indicate degree, quantity, or time. 
Others say the two words are interchangeable, and that we may use 
the form we personally prefer. 

Right: I will go no farther (or further) today. 

Right: Tomorrow this point will be developed/nr /(or far¬ 

ther). 

Feirer, le.ss. \]se fewer when referring to number; less wdieri ixdei*- 
ring to amount or degree. 

Right: We i^oldfeiver overcoats this year. 

Right: Less planning is required for this campaign. 

Fiyure, price. Figure is a colloquialism wdien used as a subslitnle 
for price. Nevertheless, the usage is quite common in business 
letters and sales presentations. 

Wrong: T\\o figure you quote is unreasonable. 

Right: The price you quote is unreasonable. 

Fine, well. It is not strictly correct to use fine in the sense of ivelL 

Wrong: He played 
Right: He played well. 
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Finish, finish up. The use of an unnecessary up following certain 
\'erl)s is a queer though common custom in American speech. A 
woman l)uys a red lamp-shade to brighten up the living room. Her 
husband dresses up for the formal bancjiict. And grandpa says he 
must finish up cutting the lawn. 

First began, began. The first is superfluous—adds nothing to the 
m(‘aning. Tse just began. 

Wrong: Ih* ,///*.s-^ hci/an to lose interest wlieii Joe got the job he 
wanted. 

Itiglit: He began to lose interest. 

Firstlij, first. Either form may l)e used, but it must be done the 
way throughoul tlie sequence. Ilowever.seems more in 
k(‘(‘|)ing with the mod('rn trend toward naturalness and simplicity. 

Right: First, second, third ... to last item. 

Right: Firstig, seeondlg, thirdhj . . . to last item. 

W rong: First, .seeondlg, thirdly. 

First-rate. Avoid using this word eombination as an advert). 

W rong: For a new man on the team, he \)\wyei\ fir.st-rate. 

Right: He j)lays fir.st-rate game at <<‘nter. 

Formally, formerly. Formally means in a formal manner', formerly 
means |)reviously. 

W rong: Fonnallg, he lived in l*hila<l(‘l|)hia. 

Right: Formerly, he lived in I^hiladelpliia. 

Right: He yviis fonnallg made president last week. 

Former. The correct word to designate the first of two persons or 
things; incorrect when more than two are involved. 

Right: /eke and Bill started as salesmen the same year; the 

former has had tlie better record. 

Right: Beef and veal are scarce, the/cr/aer especially. 

Wrong: Brown, Black, White, and (ircen played bridge; the 
former was the only winner. 

Right: Brown, IMack, White, and Green played bridge; Brown 

(or ihe fir.sf-named) was the only winner. 
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Generalhj, usually. Generally means as a whole, or in a general 
sense; usually means in the majority of cases. 

Right: Generallyy the weather has been enjoyable. 

Right: Usually y he gets the most orders. 

Wrong: Generallyy he gets the most orders. 

Genialy congenial. Genial means pleasant in manner; congenial 
means compatible, in accord with. 

Right: He rertainly has a genial smile. 

Right: The people 1 work with are so congenial, 

Goty gotien. Some words in our language are more pleasing to eye 
and ear than olliers. Neither got nor gotten stand high on the list, 
although got is preferred to gotten. Got means secured; gotten means 
has secured. Do not use got with has or with to indicate possession. 

Wrong: lias Jane got the report.^ 

Right: lias Jane the report.^ 

Wrong: What have these remarks got to do >\Ith the question 
before us? 

Right: What have these remarks to do with the question be¬ 

fore us? 

Right: I got the order. 

Right: Sarah has got the .stamps from the cashier. {Has ob¬ 

tained would sound better.) 

Grammary rhetoric. Grammar tells us how sentences are [)ut to¬ 
gether correctly; rhetoric helps us develop a pleasing and effective 
style for various forms of writing. Grammar deals with basic cor¬ 
rectness of structure; rhetoric adds the polish and refinement. 

Greatly appreciate, appreciate. Appreciate does not need to be 
qualified. It means to value or esteem greatly; thus it is redundant 
to say greatly appreciate. 

Wrong: I greatly appreciate this favor. 

Right: I appreciate this favor. 

Guarantee, guaranty. Guarantee is correctly used as noun or verb; 
guaranty, only as a noun. The noun in either case means a promise 
that conditions vdll be as set forth. In written form it may become 
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1 oltlioiish the word is sometimes 

a k%ri,l agreement or document, ^ ^ contract or 

rather loosely use,I m business, (.uaraniy oi . 

ffuaraul)/, act of (/uaranfij, are among the terms t whpn in 

of 1 1.0 wont. Ihnvever, guarautee is never wrong, and when in 
y(»n iiro a/vvays safe in using it. 


: Wc (juanintee these goods to be exactly as described in 

our letter, {(hiaratity eannot be used as verb) 

Hig}. t: ()ur ffUfirantcc is your assuraiiee of eornplete satisfaetion. 

; 'File (juoruNtij of title has been drawn eorreetly. {Gvar- 

(Uitec of titl<' is also rii?ht.) 


Iliid Ih tier, had best. Botli eombinalions are correct. 

Hi^;ht: \’ou had heller not resign until you are sure it is the 

right s((*|) I(» take. 

Hi;:ht: It latd /tc.s7 b(‘ done ({uiekly if at all. 

Had hati\ had of, had. Had hare and had of are crude (\\pression> 
iiieorre<“tly \is(*tl for h(td. 'V\\e error is especially common in word 
('oinbiiiations starling willi if, 

Wreiig: If John had hare worked harder, lie would still liave the 
job. 

Wrong: If IVIurjory had of gone to the doctor sooner, her life 
might luivi* Ix'en saved. 

Right: If John had worked iiarder, he would still have the job. 

Right: If Marjory had gone to the do<*tor sooner, her life might 

have Ix'en saved. 

flanfjed, hinifj, Hauijvd is past tense for hang, meaning to put to 
death. Hung is past tense for the verb of the same spelling, but 
ineaniiig so suspend. 

Right: lie was hanged at midnight. (Not hung.) 

Ri^ld: The picture was hung in the hall. 

Hardily, Tliese words are negative in sense, and it is in¬ 

correct use them in combination with not. 

M ro?ig- lb* coiddnt hardly be heard. 

Rigiit He could hardly be heard. 

M rong; I eoiddn'f scarcely believe he had sold so many. 

Riijiit: I could scarcely believe he had sold so many. 
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Healthy, healthful. Healthy usually refers to living things, and 
means that physically they are sound. The word is also used with 
respect to business, the condition of a market, or of a financial pro¬ 
gram. Healthful refers to conditions that will tend to produce 
soundness of health. 

Right: He is a healthy fellow and never misses a day at 'he 

office. 

Right: When prices get too high, an unhealthy condition is sa.e 

to develop in the real estate market. 

Right: Popeyc eats spinach because it is healthful. 

Wrong: Popeye eats spinach because it is healthy. 

Height, heighth. Height should always be used; heighth is not ac¬ 
cepted as a word. 

Wrong: The heighth of that giant is eight feet. 

Right: The height of that giant is eight feet. 

Help hut, help. When used in the sense of avoid, help should not be 
followed by but. 

Wrong: I can’t help but believe he is honest. 

Right: I can’t help believing he is honest. 

Hi in, his. A rather common error is the use of him immediately 
])receding a verbal noun. This construction demands the pos- 
>essive his. 

Wrong: We were amused at him wanting to be sales manager. 

Right: We were amused at his wanting to be sales manager. 

Hope, hopes. Never use hopes in place of hope. 

Wrong: We have hopes that he will make a good salesman. 

Right: We have hope (or we hope) that he will make a good 

salesman. 

Human, human beings. Do not refer to an individual as a human; 
or to a group as humans. Write human being (or being). 

Wrong: Sun-rays help to keep humans healthy. 

Right: Sun-rays help to keep human beings healthy. 
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fj\ irhcthrr. The corijuiiciioii if means in case, and the clause which 
hallows sets up a supposition or condition; the conjunction whether 
implies either a positive or negative possibility. 

Hi^lit; Pl(‘as(‘ win' us, //’you want tlit'se tires. 

\V (' havi'ii'l d(‘oided irhether ,]o\\V[ is lazy f)r ineompetent. 

In(/}!//. inff-r. Impljj means to assume, insinuate, or suggest; infer 
iiK'ans to draw from, or conclude from. Writers and speakers 
inipljp whereas read(‘rs and listeners infer. 

Ri^'ht : Do you impli/ that I am trying to escape this responsi- 

hilily? 

Hitriit : I iNfrr from your last letter lliat you do not intend to 

pay. 

///, lnl(}. t'se in to indicale phu'e where; use into following motion. 

Right: \ on will tin<l him /// tlu' garage. 

Right; [!(' went ////o lli<‘ garage. 

[fi rct/dr.ls to. Not <'orreel, l"se in reijard to, or regarding. 

Inside of. irithin. Although often seen in business letters, inside of 
i- ineorn'clly us('(l in |)lace of within. When i)iside is used to indi- 
ral<* p(^sition (f is superfluous. 

Wrong; Our sah'sman will call inside (f a week. 

Right : Our saK'sman will call within a week. 

W i<'ng: She n'mained inside of the plane. 

Right: She reniaine<l inside the plane. 

Intelligent, intelleetual. Intelligent means to have an alert mind, 
d'his (‘omlilioii may exist without formal education. Animals as 
well as human beings may be intelligent. Intellectual describes tlie 
type of a person who seeks culture by reading and study. 

Right: Sometimes I think this dog of mine i.s as intelligent as 

I am. 

Right: lie is an intellectiud M\o\\\ more interested in books 

than in going to ])arties. 

Irregardless. Al\is is not a word. Regardless is correct. Tlie use 
of irmjiinllrss m;iy ho oaiisod by association with the word irre- 
sped ire. 
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Wrong; Demand a payment, irregardless of his importance. , 
Right: Demand a payment, regardless of his importance. 

Ifs, its. Ifs is a contraction of it is. When that is the meaning, 
use the apostrophe. Its is the possessive form of it. These two 
forms are often confused. When in doubt, see if it is could be sub¬ 
stituted. 

Right: Ifs going to be a big sale. (Could be it is.) 

Right: Its value is obvious. (Could not be it is.) 

Just recently, recently. Just is not needed. Why waste words? 
Omit jw.s*/; say recently. 

Wrong: He closed the sale just recently. 

Right : He closed the sale recently. 

Kind, sort. Use only the singular form unless the meaning is 
definitely plural. 

Wrong: I dislike these kinds of shirts (or sorts). 

Right: I dislike this kind of shirt (or sort). 

Right: Many kinds of salesmen make good. 

Kind of, sort of. In the sense of rather or somevdiat, these combi¬ 
nations are incorrect. When properly used in other ways, kind of 
and sort of do not require the articles a or an. 

Wrong: He played sort of carelessly. 

Wrong: His speech was kind of tiresome. 

Right: He played somewhat carelessly. 

Right: His speech was rather tiresome. 

Wrong: John is the kind of a salesman we need. 

Right: John is the kind of salesman we need. 

Kindly, please. Good usage gives a nod to please, although kindly 
appears in thousands of business letters. It is better to dictate 
please reply than kindly reply. Since kindly means in a kind man¬ 
ner, it seems far-fetched to say, “Be kind and send us this check.’’ 

Know as, know that. Know as is a crude expression, and should 
never be used for knoic that. 
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Wrong: I don't know as this c:ar is dependable, 
llight: I flon’t know that this ear is dependable. 

/.on/, latest. Last means final; latest means most recent. Although 
each word serves a different purpose, they are often confused in 
business letters. 

^Vrong; Your last letter was not clear to us. (It couldn't be the 
last letter if others might be expected.) 

ftiglit: Your latest letter was not clear to us. 

Right: 'rhe last book of the deceased was conceded to be his 

b(\st. 

Last, latter. When only two objects or persons are involved, refer 
to the latter: when more than two, use last, or lasi-weiitioned. 

Right : rt(‘ins to be sold are shoes, hats, tojxoats, and shirts; 

the last are limited in sizes (or last mentioned). 

Riglit: The sale will include hundreds of over(*oats and top¬ 

coats; the latter are especially attrac tive. 

Any/, lie. Lay means to |)lace or put down. Lie means to rest or 
recline. A word, usually a noun, must follow lay to complete the 
action. I livy I lay. I have lain. I lay. 1 lakL I have laid. 

Right: t lie down a few minutes after dinner. (Not lay) 

Right: Jjay the letters here. (Not lie) 

Right: b(‘t the letters lie here. (Not lay) 

Right: 'riic' report lay on my desk all day. (Not laid) 

Right: 1 laid th<* report on your desk. (Not lay) 

Right: I hare lain awake three nights. (Not laid) 

Right: I hare laid the papers as you directed. (Not lain) 

lA’arn. teach. It is incorrect to use learn in the sense of teach. 

Wrong: Losing that sale should learn him not to offend a cus¬ 
tomer. 

Right: Losing that sale should teach him not to offend a cus¬ 

tomer. 

Right: Salesmen learn by experience. 

Least, less. Use less when only two things or persons are involved; 
use least, when more than two. 
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Wrong: Of the two plans, the second is least expensive. 

Right: Of the two plans, the second is less expensive. 

Right: You can go there by air, by train, or by boat; by boat 

is least expensive. 

Leave, let. Leave does not mean allov) and should never be used in 
that sense. Let is the proper word. 

Wrong: Leave me try it. (A very bad error) 

Right: Let me try it. 

Right : Leave the dishes; I will wash them later. 

Liable, likely. See apt, likely, liable. (Page 411.) 

Like, as, as if. Do not use like to introduce a subject followed by a 
verb. Use as or as if. 

Wrong: He didn’t master the work like I did. 

Right: He didn’t master the work as I did. 

Wrong: He sold that month like he meant to do or die. ^ 

Right: He sold that month as if he meant to do or die. 

Likely, probably. As an adjective likely has the same meaning as 
probable, but it should not be used instead of the adverb probably. 

Wrong: He will likely improve sooner than you think. 

Right: He will probably improve sooner than you think. 

Right: The likely (or probable) odds are posted. 

Loan, lend. The use of loan as a verb is not approved by the au¬ 
thorities, although it has gained a foothold in business language, 
especially with respect to banks and similar financial companies. 
For general usage, lend is much the better word. 

Wrong: Loan me five dollars until Saturday. 

Right: Lend me five dollars until Saturday. 

Right: The bank will loan us the money. 

Ijuxuriant, luxurious. Luxuriant refers to extensive growth; luxuri- 
ons, to lavish surroundings, as, to live luxuriously. Any confusion 
of these far-apart words is a laughable error. 
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^VroIlg: The furniture in his home is luxuriant. 

Kight: The furniture in his home is luxurious, 

Ri^^ht: 7'his yc;ir the flowers are luxuriant, 

Majorifj/, 'plurality. More than half is a majority; a greater number 
(hail half is implied by plurality. Thus, in an election one man 
gains a plurality if the total votes cast for him exceed the total 
gained by all the other candidates. 

IMght: Th(‘r(' iire twelve on the lioard; a majority of seven is 

necessary to pass this measure. 

Right: Sniilh's pluralitj/ was 10,111; Jones gained IJOO; Brown, 

,‘U()0; and White eaine last with only 000. 

Met, met up with. Th(‘ ])eculiar jumble of words met up with is 
ot((*n heard in eerlain sections of the country. Obviously, it rates 
/i ro in correctness. 

Wrong: Yes, I met up with him in California. 

Kighl: Yes, I met (or heeame aeyuaiufed with) liim in California. 

M {(ihly, rery, extremely, ddie meaning of mighty is ])owerful. lienee, 
it is an exaggeration to use it in the sense of very or extremely. 

Wrong: How do you IV'el? Mighty good, mighty good. 

W rong: This new idea is mighty interesting. 

Wrong: W(‘ w<*re mighty glad to get your letter. 

Right: We wt're rerji gla<l to g(‘t your letter. 

I/ox/, almo.st. ^lost is incorrectly used for the adverb almost. 
Vnv examtile, you will agree that most loyal and almost loyal are far 
ajiart in meaning. 

Wrong: ^f(>sf all the salesnien have rejiorted. 

Right: Almost ail the .salesmen have reported. 

Most, more. T^se more with respect to only two things or persons; 
use most for a larger number. 

Right: AVho will win more games. Feller or Ferriss.^ 

Right: Loyalty, ambition, initiative, and hard work are neces¬ 

sary to siK-ecss, but loyalty counts the most. 

Right: Of the three plans. Bill’s is mo.st practical. 
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Motor. Now generally accepted as a correct word in either the 
noun or verb usage. 

Right: This car needs a new motor. 

Right: Shall we viotor to the convention? 

Much, many. To express quantity use much; to express number use 
many. How much money; how many dollars? 

Myself, 7, me. Myself is not correctly used in place of 1 or me. 

Wrong: John and 7nyself will work tonight. 

Right: John and I will work tonight. 

Wrong: They all left early except myself. 

Right: They all left early except me. 

Nice. In sales letters, especially, nice is a weak word. It is too 
vague, and has no sales punch. Nice price, nice terms, nice goods— 
the word adds little to the mental conce[)t of the thing talked about. 
Besides, in speech and all kinds of writing the word is worn thin. 
Sally wore a nice dress down town, she met a nice boy, they went to 
see a nice show, they had a nice time—everything nice. 

Nowheres near, not nearly. Cultured people do not say noirlieres 
near. It is a flagrant error in diction. Use not nearly. 

Wrong: It is no^rheres near time to quit. 

Right: It is not nearly time to quit. 

Occasion, oyyortunity. An occa.non is an event or a time; an op- 
port unify is a situation, condition, or circumstance to one’s advan¬ 
tage or interest. Though their meaning differs, an occasion may 
create an opportunity. 

I had long waited for this occa.non; it gave me the opportunity 
to meet the man I most admired. 

^f- Off is final, it needs no support. The addition, of, 
contributes nothing to the meaning and is not correct usage. 

Wrong: The letter will be off of the Hoovens in an hour. 

Right: The letter will be off the Hoovens in an hour. 

OK, O.K., Okay, olce. All of these forms are widely used in busi¬ 
ness, meaning to accept or to approve. OK and O.K. are symbols 
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rathrr than words. Okai, \s a colloquialism M way Oivntually 
will III. apiaovvd place ill llie dictionan'. 0/,r, or hoke, is an 
IndiiUi word, an<l in onr opinion there lio roa>on whv it Cillinot uC 
used. S()ni<‘ aid lutrii i('s ihrow nil of these toi’iiis in tlic‘ ashcail as 
had OlJn^rs say tlu'v inny be used e\ee;)t iii lonual writing. 


Of '('f\ itiore Ihd)*. "To indicate an exec's^ uirh resjHX't to a certain 
aniounl or number, ftiorr than does a better jol) than aver. The 
latter i^ not approved, although frecjiiently used in business letters 
and (•(ihversation. 


\\ ? Tile winner’s share will be orcr ii^t)00,000. 

hi^hl: 'l’h(‘ wiiuuM-’s share will be more than $1)00,000. 

Orrr a inilliori spectators have seen this team. 

I»l:ihl: Mtirr than a million sp(‘etators have seen this team. 

()r(‘i\ otrr with. With is unnecessary. 

^^Ion^: TIk' eont<\st will b<" soon over with. 
hii’lit : 'I’he contest soon will be orer. 

Over (ujitin. Since over and (Kjaln are the .same in meaning, it is not 
eorr(‘et to use tluMU as a team. 


Wrong: 

Right; 

Orvrljj, over. 


^’ou will have to type this letter i)rr>‘ itf/nin. 

^On will hav(‘ to type this letter e/rr (or (Kjaitt). 

Oi'vrljf should not be u.sed for over. 


Wrong: ^V^• were orcrif/ eonlident of victory. 
Right: We were orrrconlidenl t)f victory. 


/\fh\ srf. Some' writers .seem Jo think these are plural forms. 
J'hey are sinoular. Tin* plurals are pairs and sets. 

Wrong: Thai lucky girl came home with j>ix pair of Xylon 
sto< kings. 

Wrong: Their wedding presents inclinied five set of earviin»* 
knivt's, ^ 

Right: Six/a//r.v of stockings . . . Five .sr/.v of knives. 


Ihuits. trousers. Ihtuts is not favored as a substitute for trousers, 
but a word .so widely used will eventually gain recognition. Com- 
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mon use does not always purify a vulgarism, however. We doubt 
that genis will ever be accepted as a contraction for genilemoi. 

Parfy, person. Parfij should not be used to ni(‘an a person, except 
in legal ways, where precedent has established the custom (as in 
party of the first part). Person is the logical word, since it seems 
less specific than individual. ^lan, woman, lady, are simple words 
that often may be used, but party is too stilted and formal. 

AVrong: Can you supply the address of this party? 

Right: Can you supply the address of tliis person? 

Wrong: I am the party who advertised for a pf)sition in the 
Evening Dispatch. 

Right: I am the person (or man. young lady) who advertised 

for a position in the Evening Dispatch. 

People, persons. People correctly means a group of individuals 
considered collectively; persons is the designation for certain spe¬ 
cific individuals. 

Right : The people of our nation are tired of wars. 

Right: Several of these persons seem W(dl cpialified. 

AATong: Several of these people seem well qualified. 

Per cent, percentage. Per cent (also wrilten percent) is used when 
preceded l>y a numeral. AVithout the numeral, percentage is cor¬ 
rect. 

AVrong: Only a small per cent voted. 

Right: Only thirty per cent voled. 

Right: The percentage of profit is large. 

Per year, a year, per annum. Two forms are correct: the Latin, 
per annum.; the English, a year. Per year borrows a word from each 
of the correct forms, and should be avoided. 

Right: The dues are $100 a year. (English) 

Right: The dues are $100 per annum. (Latin) 

Wrong: The dues are $100 per (Latin) year. (English) 

Personal, personnel. Anyone using personal for personnel may find 
himself dubbed an ignoramus. The meaning of the two words is 
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r,„. /v™»«/ icfcrs to tl,al which is private, with res^t to 

OIK* or more in(livi<lual.s; pernonriel refers to a group collective y, as 
I lie t-inployees of u comjiany. Pers-onnel may be correctly used as 
noun or ive. 


Wron^,^: PIeas<* rrfc'r this letter to your personal department, 
iti^ht: Plfvis<‘ reh*r this letter to your personnel department. 
Ri^ht: I am told your persotntel is outstanding. 

Right: TIk* study of personnel prohh'ins is fascinating. 


rientjf: This word is a noun. Do not use it as an adjective or ad¬ 
verb. 


W rong: I'hat (piarterhaek is plentij smart. 

W'rong: Ih* was plentif disgust<*d l)y the decision. 

Right : W^<‘ had plentif of cofl‘e<\ hut not enough sandwiches. 


PoslciL infonned. The use of posted to mean informed is common 
in husiiK'ss. Salesmen are told they should he posted on what 
<*omp(‘litors are doing, e\(‘culives try to keep posted on political 
Inuids, advertising men have to he posted on i)ublic reactions to 
llu'ir promotional ideas. In every office, the word is heard a hun¬ 
dred times daily, and yet it is a collociuialism and cannot yet he 
called correct usage. 


Wrong: Ik* sure to ket'p me posted about the sale of this new 
j)ro(luct. 

Right: Re sur<‘ to k(*ep me infonned about the sale of this new 

product. 


rrartieal)h\ practical. Practicable means that a thing can be done. 
Practical means a thing can he done and is worth doing. A project 
might he practicable, hut not worth the effort. Practical things are 
valuable in actual [)ractice, as contrasted to theoretical things which 
ha\ not been proved or tested. Yon can use practical with persons 
or things: practicable with things only. A person is never prac¬ 
ticable. 

Right: Our engineer says your plan is practicable but we doubt 

if the benefits would off.set the cost. 

Right: I suggest that Mr. Brown be paid a bonus of $1000 for 

his practical suggestion that we set up a centralized 
transeription department. 
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Prefer, than. Following prefer^ use rather than, to, or above. Than, 
alone is not correct. 

Wrong: I prefer selling than office work. 

Right: I prefer selling to office work. 

Wrong: I prefer going to Mexico than to (hiba. 

Right: I prefer going to Mexico rather than to CiiV»h. 

Prescribe, proscribe. Prescribe means to direct, give insiructions; 
proscribe means to prohibit, condemn. 

Wrong: Doctor Lawren proscribed more sleep and two quarts of 
milk every day. 

Right: The doctor prescribed more sleep and two quarts of 

milk every day. 

Right: The office manager proscribed personal telephone calls 

during business hours. 

Preventative, preventive. Either form is correct, but most writers 
prefer preventive. 

Right: Hard work in full measure every day is the best pre¬ 

ventive (or preventative) against failure. 

Principal, principle. Principle is used only as a noun, and means 
a fundamental truth. Principal as an adjective means of greatest 
inq)orlance. Principal as a noun may mean the head of a school, 
a sum of money, or the chief person in a transaction. By remem¬ 
bering that principle is not an adjective, you can avoid confusion. 

Wrong: His principle source of income is writing. 

Right : His principal source of income is writing. 

Right: We cannot forget the principle that a sale should benefit 

both parties. 

Right: This amount includes principal (not principle) and in¬ 

terest. 

Right: See if your principal can sign the contract Monday. 

Proposition. Proposition is a noun meaning something proposed, 
and its use should be limited to that purpose. Correctly used, it 
does not mean an idea, plan, or project. Use of the word as a verb 
is an inexcusable error. 
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Riehf Your proposition will be carefully considered and you 
^ may expect our decision m ten days. 

Wrong: His proposition (should be plan) to increase sales may 
have nierit. 

Wrong; Now that this proposition is launched, we must all give 
it loyal support. 

Wrong: He propositioned (verb) me to take the job. 


Prorided. providing. Proruled means if or on condition tliat. Pro¬ 
riding inav not be used in tlie .same .sense; it is a tramsitive verb 
wl.iel. must be followed by an object. 

Wrong; W«- can build the hou.se in .six months, providing there 
is no shortage of materials. 

Itight: VV(* ea»i l.'uild the house in six months, provided there 

is no sliorfag(‘ of materials. 

HigJit: 'I'he problem of providitnj food is serious. 


Qmuitiljp number. Quanlii}j refers to the whole amount; number to 
individual units. 


Itighl: 'riu* (/mntfitf/ of food to he shi])ped is largi'. 

Riglit: 1'1 h‘ number of boxes must be known. 

Wrong; "I1ie qnantitjf of costumes needed for this play will make 
tin* ('osl of production too great. 

Quite, venj, rather. Quite, meaning entirely or wholly, should not 
be substituted for rather or .somewhat. Although colloquial, there is 
no serious objection to its use as rerjj. 

Wrong: I1ie aiidienet' was (piite larger than expet ted. 

Right: 'riu* autlieiiee was .somewhat larger than expected. 

Wrong: .Mthough not a failure, the campaign was quite disap¬ 
pointing. 

Right: Although not a failure, the eanipaigii was rather disap- 

j)()inting. 

Right; (But colloquial) These terms are quite (meaning very) 
reasonable. 


Quite a few. This is a colloquialism and has tlie weakness of being 
vague as to number. When a man writes of quite a few sales, he 
may mean a considerable number or only several. Moreover, the 
ex])ression contradicts itself, as quite means completely or entirely, 
and Aur means a small part. 
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Wrong: Quiie afetv of the boys are going. 

Right: Several (or many if the number is large) of the boys are 

going. 

Raise, rise. Raise, a transitive verb, requires an object, ll sliould 
not be used to mean reared. Rise, an intransitive vm-b, dees not 
require an object. Rise is also correctly used as a noun in r'oiriec- 
tion with wages, prices, water levels, temperatures, and elevations. 
In recent years, tliei-e has been an increasing tendency to use raise 
for rise when referring to an a^lvancc i)i wages and salarie-i. Since 
many of the a])proved authors are now using raise in this sense, it 
may be accepted as correct usage. 

W rong: I did not raise my boy to be a sailor. 

Right: T di<i not rear my boy to bo a sailor. 

Right: John, will you please raise that window.^ 

Right: The rise in temperature has been rapid. 

Right: The raise (or rise) in pay was deserved. 

Real, very. Do not use real as an adverb; very is the proper word. 

Wrong: It was a real good speech. 

Wrong: This story is real interesting. 

Wrong: The fury of the fight is rising real rapidly. 

Right: Very . , . very . . . very. 

Receipt, recipe, A receipt is an acknowledgment of payment or 
delivery, in money or ])ropcrty; a recipe is a set of directions for the 
])rcparation of some food, or for some similar purpose. The con¬ 
fusion of these two words usually takes place in pronunciation 
rather than in spelling, but in either case the error is inexcusable. 

Wrong: I’d like to have the receipt for making that cake. (She 
wants the recipe.) 

Right: Here is your receipt for the payment. 

Refer back, refer. Refer back is another of the many word combi¬ 
nations often seen or heard in business, in which one of the words 
merely goes along for the ride. 

Wrong: Please refer back to your copy of the order sheet. 

Right: Please refer to your copy of the order sheet. 
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lleijard, rnjards. Do not use regards for regard in either of the ex- 
|)i(‘ssions, in regard to or vdth regard to. 

Wrong: In regards to the sec-ond sale', here are the facts. 

Wrong: Thank you for writing irith regards to your unpaid ac¬ 
count. 

Right: In regard to tlie s<H*ond sale, lierc are the fa(‘ts. 

Right: 'Fhank you for writing with regard to your unpaid account. 

lien/emher, reniemher of. Another language Inibit for wliich there 
is no (‘xeus(‘! Just remember - i\{m\ remember of. 

W rong: ^'(^s, I remeniher o/talking to you. 

Right: Y(\s, I remend)er talking to you. 

Ixespeeifallji, res pert ablg^ respeetirehj. These three words look and 
sound alik(‘, i)ul I heir meaning is very different. Respectfully 
(h‘uoU*s l•c^sp(‘el for someone else; respectably means to be or to act 
in a manner worthy of respect; respectively refers to a series of things 
or persons taken in order. 

Right: lie treat<'d his secretary respectfnllij at all times. 

Right: He insist<‘d that Ids salesmen dress respectably. 

Right: lM(*ase aiisw('r respectively as I call your names. 

Runs, directs, operates. runs the l)usiness.'’ You often en- 

eounl<‘r this and similar e\t)ressions in busin(\ss letters, l)ut they are 
not good usage. To run does not mean to direct, to operate, or to 
manage. 

Wrong: John runs the supidy department, (tie directs.) 

W rong: lie is presitlent, but she runs the (-ompany. (She ?nan- 
ages.) 

Wrong: She runs a mailing machine. (She ()j)erates.) 

Saleslady, saleswoman, salesperson. It may do no harm to refer to 
a woman who sells as a sala^lady, but to be consistent, then a man 
wh(^ sells sliould be called a i^n\csgentleman. Rotli lady and gentle¬ 
man serve the same ])urpose of calling attention to gentility. Thus, 
lady raU's higher than ivoma}i, and gentleman rates higher than man. 
Wc have no choice—either business is served by salesladies and 
salesirentlcmcn, or by saleswomen and salesmen. Of course, there 
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is a compromise which is correct for either sex— sale,sper,s‘0)i. But 
person is a cold and colorless word. No doubt, you will prefer to 
write salesjDoman and salesman. 

Same. This is one of the ‘‘whiskers'’ mentioned in Section 2-- a 
word commonly used in the early days, but no longer desired in 
business letters. 

Wrong: The coat is finished, and we will ship same tomorrow. 
Right: The coat is finislied, and we will ship it tomorrow. 

See . . . where, sec . . . that. Don’t sec where when referring to 
something you have noticed in the news{)at)er, a bulletin, or some 
other carrier of information. See that. 

Wrong: I see in tonight’s Journal where your boy has been 
elected football captain. 

Right: I see in tonight's Journal that your boy has been elected 

football captain. 

Seldom ever, seldom, hardly ever. Instead of seldom ever, which is a 
colloquialism, use seldom or hardly ever. 

Wrcjiig: We seldom ever sell that (*ompany. 

Right: We seldom (or hardly ever) sell that company. 

Shall, will. To express simple futurity, use shall with the first 
person (singular and plural) and will with the second and third per¬ 
sons (singular and plural). To express determination, sjx'cial 
assurance, or promise, use will with the first person (singular and 
plural) and shall with the second and third persons (singular and 
plural). 

Simple futurity: I (or We) shall attend. 

You will be told later. 

He (She or They) will help. 

Determination: I (or We) will sell that fellow. 

You shall listen to me. 

He (She or They) shall die for this. 

Should, would. The changes are the same as with shall and will; 
should corresponding with shall, and would corres])onding with will. 

Sight, sight of. Sight of is a very crude and inexcusable substitute 
for much; many, and similar words. 
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\\’n)ii;<: Hkmc’s h sif/Z/f of hug^ on these vines. 

There’s a sighf of w()rk to he done. 

Right: 'J’liere are wanij hugs (jii these vines. 

Itiglit: Th(M'e is mtich work to he done. 

Slff\ .siijhf. rile. I^oiiouiiced the same, these words have different 
meanings. Site means a location or position; sight means a view 
or speelael(‘, or the power of seeing: rife means to summon, to quote, 
or lo mention. 

Right: d’his is th(‘ hest .s‘ifr lor our new c*]uireh. 

Itight: Our .sitjhf of the mountain was inagnifieent. 

Itiglit: We will rife him for hravery in aetion. 

Sirj’ ujK renluute, appraise. To size up is a peculiar but popular 
aclivily. If you wanted to l)e facetious, you might ask, “Why up 
insl(‘ad of dowuY'^ liul the answer has not l)een revealed. Size 
up is a eoll()(|uiaHsni used in the sense of appraise, evaluate, or to 
form an opinion. 

W rong: llav'<* you had a chaue^* to size up {studff or euduate) 
these* plans? 

Wrong: I sized him up (formed an opinion of him) the day he 
(*anH* to work. 

W rong : How do you size up this property? (Meaning appraise) 

Size, sized. Do not use size as an adjective. The correct word is 
sized. 

Wrong: Let’s ke<'p tlu* various size nails in .separate hins. 

Right: Ix't's k(*e'p the various sized nails in separate bins. 

So. This little word is often used incorrectly in two ways: first, 
in |)iaee of verp or some similar aeljective: second, to mean irifh the 
result that or iu order that. 

W rong: It was so thoughtful of you to write. 

Right: It was rerp thoughtful of you to write. 

W rong: Shaken hv the blows, he held on grimly so he wouldn't 
fall. 

Right: Shaken by the blows, he held on grimly so that (in order 

that) he wouldn't fall. 
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^ome. This is another mite that can get the letter writer in trouble, 
when it is used as an adverb or to intensify an adjective. 

Wrong: He dictates some now and then. 

Right: He dictates now and then. 

Wrong: That’s some hard serve he uses. 

Right: That’s a hard serve he uses. 

Sooner^ rather, A common error in speech and writing is the use 
of sooner to mean rather. 

Wrong: We would sooner have the large model. 

Right: We would rather have the large ituhIcI. 

Stationary, stationery. The adjective stationary means fixed, with¬ 
out motion, permanent; the noun stationery means the material, 
usually paper, on which letters are processed. 

Wrong: How do you like our new^ stationary? 

Right: The stationery used in our company should conform to 

the quality of our products. 

Right: Stationary and weather-beaten, the bench reminded us 

of college days. 

Statue, stature, statute. These three words similar in sound and 
appearance often send a transcriber to the dictionary to clarify their 
respective meanings. A statue is a carved or molded image; stature 
is height; a statute is a law. 

Right: In our reception room is a statue of Abraham Lincoln. 

Right: The new first-baseman is a man of impressive stature. 

Right: Do you know of any statute that prohibits us from using 

this suggested plan? 

Stay, stop. These two words are not the same in meaning, as some 
writers seem to think. Stay means to remain; stop means to cease 
with respect to action or motion. 

Wrong; Please arrange your schedule to stop two days in 
Bloomington. 

Wrong; We are expecting you to stop with us during the con¬ 
vention. 

Right; If you stop to rest a day in Chicago, be sure to stay at 
the Hotel Ambassador. 
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Huffident, enough. 'Phe gap between these two words is rather 
narrow. Sufficlenf inean.s as much as actually needed; enovghy as 
much as mi^ht be wauled. 

Ri^^hl: Arc you sure the supply is sufficient (not enough) to last 

until t]i(‘ (*n(l of the year? 

Ri^hl: Oh, our incoinc is sufficient to meet actual living costs, 

hut som(‘(lay we hope to have enough to enjoy life a 
liltl(‘ more. 

Suspect. su])p()sr. Suspect is correclly used in the sense of sus- 
picion. Hi ulce, il may not be a substitute for suppose. 

\Vroug: We suspect h(‘ will haw diflicully because of the flood'. 

High I: W(‘ suppose he will have difliculty because of the flood. 

Suspicion. The us(^ of susj)icion as a verb in place of suspect is an 
inexcusable error. 

Wrong: I snspicioned from the start that he would turn out to 
be a rascal. 

High!: \ sn spectcd from the start lliat he would turn out If) bo 

a rascal. 

't'cud. mind. In the souse of watching or taking care of, these two 
words are ofl(Mi misuscal. 

Wrong: Mind this press until I return. 

W rong: Til raise tin' wimlows ami you tend to the mail. 

The above, the preceding. In business letters, you often see the 
above used in the siuise of preceding or foregoing, as ^"The above 
paragraph states our reaction as frankly as it could be stated,” or 
‘‘From the above description of the accident, you can form your own 
opinion of its caus(\" Some authorities object to this usage, but it 
s(‘ems like splitting hairs with respect to business writing. The 
reader of a business letter knows just as clearly what is meant by 
the above as he does by the preceding or the foregoing. 

7 herefore. therefor. Therefore is a bridge-word which established tlie 
connection between a thought stated and one which is to follow. 
Therefor has the meaning for/nr it. as if two words there for. 

Right: You must understand, therefore, why no commission is 

due you. 

Right: Don't worry, plans are underway therefor. 
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Thing. Behold the lazy thinker’s pet! Since thing may be used 
loosely for many other nouns more descriptive or vivid, it is ridden 
to death in business and other forms of writing. In fact, some 
writers are so fond of the word that they often use it unnecessarily. 
Over-working the word indicates one of two conditions: unwilling¬ 
ness to take time to think, or the possession ot a limited vocabulary. 

Wrong: Gentlemen, we must fight this thmg to the bitter end. 

Right: Gentlemen, we must fight rent control to the bitter end. 

Wrong: This thing is a Chinese puzzle to me. 

Right: This machine {invention^ late, plan) is a Chinese puzzle 

to me. 

Wrong: This sales argument can be made a powerful thing, 
(Unnecessary) 

Right: This sales argument can be made powerful. 

This data. In their letters, business men often refer to this data — 
an expression as lacking in correctness as to say this orders or these 
order. The noun data is plural; datum being the singular form. 

Wrong: We will be interested to receive yoTU* reaction to this 
data. 

Right: These data will be mailed promptly, if you wish to in¬ 

spect them. 

Transparent, opaque. You can look through a substance which is 
transparent; you cannot look through one which is opaque. 

Right: This material is as transparent as glass. 

Right : The paper must be of light weight, but opaque. 

Transpire, happen. Since transpire means to make known, it is not 
correctly interchanged with happen, which means to take place. 

Wrong: Such an error could not transpire if your re(‘ords were 
accurate. 

Right: Such an error could not happen if your records were 

accurate. 

Try and, try to. The use of try and for try to is evidence of ignorance. 

Wrong: We will try and ship the sweaters Tuesday. 

Right: We will try to ship the sweaters Tuesday. 
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rnixme. The condition of being miqut does not vaiy in degi-eo. 
^ 1 •, nr not uniQue. It cannot be 

i lie salcsrnanager s p an is y,^jqiie than the credit manager’s 
.soinewiiat unic/ue, or more oi less iiniq 

plan. 


W’l’oiig: Try to make yniir sales approach move unique* 
Right; Try to make your sales approach unique* 
Wrong: Your alibi is most unique* 

Right; Your alibi is unique. 


rtn'fed Stales. When talking about the United States as a nation, 
think of it as a singular noun. It is ])lural, however, when the 
emphasis is on the states. 

Right : The United States is not going to yield. 

Right: The United States are widely different in climate. 


Up to, until* It is not correct to use up to in the sense of until* 


Wrong: Sal(\s lagged up to this month. 
Right: Sales lagged until this month. 


Ucr//, rrrtj much, rertj well* It is not correct to use very without 
mu(‘li or well before a past jiarticiple. 


Wrong: We are very disturbed about this letter. 

Right : We are very much disturbed about this letter. 

Wrong; jVFr. Rrown is rery satisfie<l with these collections. 
Right; jVIr. Rrown is rery well satisfied with these collections. 


I cry complete, complete. When you complete an undertaking there 
is nothing more to be done. The addition of very cannot make a 
(*omplet(‘ job more complete. lienee, very is superfluous, and not 
good usage. 

Wrong; We thank you for the very complete report. 

Right; We thank you for the complete report. 

Wrong: lliere is no doubt that you owe the money; our records 
are very complete. 

Right: Idiere is no doubt that you owe the money; our records 

are complete. 
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Wait on, wait for. You do not wait on your wife to telephone; 
you wait for her to telephone. This error, however, occurs more 
frequently in speech than in letters. 

Wrong: We cannot ^l'ait on your check any longer. 

Right: We cannot wait for your check any longer. 

^yay, xcays, away. Way is sometimes incorrectly used in the sense 
of away. Ignorant people sometimes substitute away for in that 
way. A third error in the use of these words is the substitution of 
ways for way. 

Wrong: She went way of to get married. 

Right: She went/ar away to get married. 

Wrong: You can’t talk that avmy to me. 

Right: You can’t talk in that tvay to me. 

Wrong: In the sales contest, John is a little ways ahead. 

Right: In the sales contest, John is a little way ahead. 

Where ... at. The use of this combination is a very crude error. 
It is frequently heard in spoken English but| fortunately not often 
seen in business letters. 

Wrong: For a moment, I didn’t know where I was at. 

Wrong: You ask so many questions, I don’t know where I am at. 

Right: For a moment, I didn’t know where I was. 

Right: You ask so many questions, I don’t know where I am. 

(Better: I am confused.) 

Without, except, unless. Without is incorrectly used as a conjunction 
for except or unless. Except and unless precede clauses; without 
precedes phrases. 

Wrong: You cannot sell real estate in this state without you 
have a license. (Clause) 

Right: You cannot sell real estate in this state unless you have 

a license. 

Right: You cannot sell real estate in this state without a license. 

(Phrase) 

Would have, had. Following if, it is not correct to use would have 
for had. 
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4\'ror,g: If Joe* u ould have (following (f) worked harder, we would 
have (no ij) kept him. 

Right: If Joe had worked harder, wc mmld hare kept him. 

You, your, JJie possessive fonn of you is needed preceding a verbal 
noiin. 

Wrong: We understand you wanting to he a salesman. 

Itight: We understand your wanting to be a salesman. 

Wrong: Time is lost by you evailing the question. 

Right: Time is lost by your evading the question. 

I'onr.sr//’, you. Do not substitute yourseJJ for you. 

Wrong: The credit for this sale goes to yourself. 

Right: J'he credit for this sale goc's to you. 

Wrong: Yourself and those other brave lads won the fight. 

Right: You and those other brave lads won the fight. 

)'ou teas, you were. Only very uncouth speakers or writers would 
use you vms for you were. There could be no worse mistake. 

\\ roiig: ITi/.s* you ji salesman with that company? 

Itiglil: Were you a salesman with that comjiany? 

Irretjuhir verbs. From the study of granmiar in grade-school 
days, you are probably familiar with the forms taken by regular 
vt rbs with resjieet to leiise and mode. You know that the past 
•eiise and the perfect parlieifile are elVeeted by adding d or ed to the 
jnesenl: type, lyped, typed; w(ilh\ walked, tralked; listen, listened, 
listened. Knowing ho>v to conjugate one regular verb provides a 
pal tern with whieb to eonjugate the others. 

rnfortunately, however, many verbs in the English language are 
Irrryular —so-called because they do not follow^ the normal forms. 
J'bere is no aid in using them correctly' except memory: choose, 
chose, chosen; go, went, gone; cost, cost, cost. If this puts a burden on 
those who wish to write correctly, there is no way to avoid it. You 
simply must master the language with which your thoughts are 
passed to others or you cannot expect to impress them as a well 
informed, thoroughly educated person. When you use the wrong 
form of an irregular verb in a business letter you proclaim to the 
rc'ader that the message is from either a careless or an ignorant per- 
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son. His confidence in what you are and what you say is weak¬ 
ened. The letter loses effectiveness because of a needless handicap 
you imposed upon it. 

The following list of irregular verbs is by no means complete, but 
it does include many that are commonly used in business letters. 
No matter how sure you may be of your own knowledge of iliese 
verbs, it will pay you to check your memory against the list. In 
doing so, you may be surprised to find that all of your businos.s life 
you have been making errors which have not enhanced your reputa¬ 
tion as one thoroughly grounded in the correct use of the English 
language. 

For correctness in using the vei-bs not included in the list, there 
is always one dependable source of information—a dictionary of 
authoritative rating. There is no better rule for any writer or 
secretary to follow than this: “When in doubt, look in the diction¬ 
ary.” The individual who practices this rule will day by day ad¬ 
vance closer to perfection; he who ignores it will continue to make 
mistakes which handicap his own letters. 

A CHECK LIST OF IMPORTANT IRREGULAR VERBS 


Present 

Fast 

Per/ect Pa rt icipie 
(have, has, had) 

abide 

abode, abided 

abode, abided 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

awake 

awoke, awaked 

awaked, awoke 

bear 

bore 

borne 

beat 

beat 

beaten 

become 

became 

become 

begin 

began 

begun 

bend 

bent 

bent 

bereave 

bereaved, bereft 

bereaved, bereft 

beseech 

besought 

besought 

bet 

bet 

bet 

bid (to offer) 

bid 

bid 

bid (to command) 

bade 

bidden 

bind 

bound 

bound 

bite 

bit 

bitten 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

breed 

bred 

bred 

bring 

brought 

brought 

build 

built 

built 

burn 

burned, burnt 

burned, burnt 

burst 

burst 

burst 

buy 

bought 

bought 

cast 

cast 

cast 
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Prenent 

Past 

Perfect Participle 
(have, has, had) 

catcli 

caught 

chose 

caught 

chosen 

rlotlu* 

clung 

c lothed, clad 

clung 

clothed, clad 

c-fiine 

came 

come 

rost 

c*ost 

cost 

f*rcef> 

<*rept 

crept 

<*row 

CTO wed, cTcw' 

crowed 

c*ut 

cut 

cut 

fJral 

dealt 

dealt 

‘Jif? 

dug 

dug 

dive 

divc'd 

dived 

do 

did 

done 

draw 

drew 

draw'll 

dream 

dreamed 

dreamed 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

drivi' 

clrov^e 

ci riven 

dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fcdl 

fallen 

feed 

led 

fed 

fec‘l 

felt 

felt 

fight 

fought 

fought 

find 

found 

found 

flee 

fled 

fled 

fling 

flung 

flung 

flow 

flowed 

Howc'd 

fly 

flew 

flcjwn 

forbc'ar 

forbore 

forborne* 

forbid 

forbade 

forbidden 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

forgive 

forgav^e 

forgiven 

forsake 

f < >rsook 

forsaken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

get 

got 

got 

give 

gave 

given 


went 

gone 

griinl 

ground 

ground 

grow^ 

grew 

grown 

hang (to execute) 

hanged 

hanged 

hang (to suspend) 

hung 

hung 

have 

had 

had 

lu‘ar 

heard 

heard 

heav’e 

heaved, hov'e 

heav'ed, hove 

hc'vv 

hewed 

hew'ed, hewn 

hule 

hid 

hidden 

hit 

hit 

hit 

hold 

held 

held 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

keep 

kc'pt 

kept 
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Present 

Past 

Perfect Participle 
(have, has, had) 

kneel 

knelt, kneeled 

knelt, kneeled 

know 

knew 

known 

lay (to place) 

laid 

laid 

lead 

led 

led 

leap 

leaped, leapt 

leaped, leapt 

leave 

left 

left 

lend 

lent 

lent 

let 

let 

let 

lie (to recline) 

lay 

lain 

lie (to falsify) 

lied 

lied 

light 

lighted, lit 

lighted, lit 

lose 

lost 

K>st 

make 

made 

made 

mean 

meant 

meant 

meet 

met 

met 

pay 

paid 

paifl 

put 

put 

put 

read 

read 

read 

rend 

rent 

rent 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang 

rung 

rise 

rose 

ridden 

run 

ran 

run 

say 

said 

said 

see 

saw 

seen 

seek 

sought 

sought 

sell 

sold 

sokl 

send 

vsent 

sent 

set 

set 

set 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

shed 

shed 

shed 

shine (to glow) 

shone 

shone 

shoe 

shod 

shod 

shoot 

shot 

shot 

show 

showed 

shown 

shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

shut 

shut 

shut 

sing 

sang 

sung 

sink 

sank 

sunk 

sit 

sat 

sat 

slay 

slew 

slain 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

slide 

slid 

slid, slidden 

sling 

smite 

slung 

smote 

slung 

smitten 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

sp>end 

spent 

spent 

spin 

spun 

spun 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

spit 

spit 

spit, spat 
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Present 


split 

sUiTuI 

stcnl 

stick 

st 

stF’ik(‘ 
.string’ 
si !*iv(‘ 
s\v<‘;ir 

S\N 

swim 

swin^* 

t(‘ar 

Irli 

lliiiik 

I 

1 hrow 
I n'a<l 
wak(‘ 
wrur 
w <‘a\’<* 


will 
wimi 
wriiiji’ 
w ril(* 
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Past 

Perfect Pariiciph 
(have, has, had) 

split 

stood 

split 

stood 

stole 

stolen 

stiiek 

stuck 

stung 

stung 

st rode 

stridden 

struck 

struck 

strung 

strung 

strove 

striven 

swon^ 

sworn 

swept 

swept 

swiini 

swum 

swung 

swung 

took 

taken 

taught 

taught 

ton‘ 

torn 

t(.l<! 

told 

thought 

thought 

t hrove 

thriven 

tllH'W 

thrown 

t r( >< 1 

t roddiui 

wake<k woke 

waked 

wore' 

worn 

wov<‘ 

woven 

W(‘pl 

W(*j>t 

wet 

W(‘i 

won 

won 

woiiml 

wound 

wrung 

wrung 

wroti* 

written 


UUplicfuttcd 'Words. A little knave is the hyphen. Sometimes 
l\i‘ is jiri'sent; sometimes he isn'l. Even tlie authorities have not 
Ikh'u able to a^n'e on tlu' rules to control him. You may find one 
di(*h*onary uiving him the cold shoulder in eonnection with a com¬ 
pound word, and another dictionary givinj>* him the nod of ap¬ 
proval. I'his confusion spreads, of course, among business writers, 
who generall}^ are not expected lo know as much about correctness 
in EiFglish as do those who make it their life-aim to be infallible. 
However, do not be too discouraged about the hyphen. There are 
some guides to its use which will help you. Beyond that you can 
ilepend on your favorite dictionary, your own judgment, and the 
inclination of those responsible for correspondence in your company. 

In general, the modern trend seems to be away from the hyphen, 
except in those cases where the lack of it would violate custom. 
For example, sou-iu-law is never written without the hyphens, and 
salesman is never seen as sa!es-man. The difference is largely a 
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matter of common usage. At some later day tlie dictionaries may 
define the word soninlato. That looks very queer to us now, but it 
wouldn’t when everybody became accustomed to using it. 

This coining of new words out of old words is constantly laldng 
place. At first, because the combination is strange, the hyphen 
appears; later, when the strangeness wears off, th, hyphen is likely 
to be eliminated, but not always. Years ago a new game w as ih'- 
vised in w^hich a ball was kicked by opposing leaius, ::he objt ct be¬ 
ing to score a goal by getting the ball to the o]>ponents’ eiid ol the 
field. For this game, a name was coined foot-ball. No doubt, 
in the beginning a hyphen was customary, ))ut it's gone n(*w. No¬ 
body writes about foot-ball. The same is true of many other words 
you can think of—nouns in which hyphens ap})eared in the original 
forms, but which are no longer considered necessary. Today, we 
commonly write nofehook, not noie-book; bookcase^ not book-case; 
rainvoai, not rain-coat. 

Toward many other words, however, the decree of custom has 
been less specific; some writers favor hyphens, and others avoid 
them. For example, in business letters you see landowner and 
land-onnier, policfjbolder and 'policy-holder, vice president and rice- 
president, and it matters not at all which of these forms you per¬ 
sonally prefer. 

All right! Here are a few guideposts that you may follow in 
deciding whether or not to use the hyphen. 

(a) In adjectives made of two or more words, u.se the hyphen 
if the adjective precedes the modified noun. 

It's an up-to-date office building. 

We are trying a houfic-to-house survey. 

lie is a first-class carpenter. 

I am surprised at this so-callcd patriotism. 

We like this sales-huilding idea. 

John Doe, you are a hard-headed fool. 

lie is a middle-aged man, but looks younger. 

Death is too good for a hit-and-run driver. 

It w^as an amazing coast-to-coasi flight. 

You cannot err in following this rule, although custom permits 
some exceptions. One is the adjective worthwhile which many 
writers do not hyphenate, even when it precedes the noun. 

This is a worth-while project. 

This is a worthwhile project. 
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(b) If the adjective modifier foilows the noun, omit the hv[)hen. 


'I'ho office buiWing is up to date. 

Hic survey will be from house to house. 

I ciill this job first class. 

lie wus heard from coast to coast. 

d'hc* project is intrih irhilc. 

ic) I so the hyphen to join the parts of an improvised compound 
such as: 

I‘least' red-peucil this manuscript. 

Xrrer-fait (lancey, we called Iiini. 

I^\‘W could withstand that one-tiro punch. 

Stlfi'-shirt language handicaps a letter, 
riu' house has an L-shaped living room, 
lien' comes pussp-foot Lewis. 

Ih' is a gutter-minded h'llow. 

She ha,d those moon-on-the-water eyes. 

Ibiiough of Iht'se haJf-haked ich'as. 


(d) Omit the hyphen when one word in the compound .serves as 
prefix or suflix. Ibxain])les: Bookcase, ashtrap, proofreader, flower¬ 
pot, doorway, penholder, daydream, vmUpaper. 

(c) The hyphen is preferred between two words, if otherwise the 
>ame eonsonant would be ref)eated successively. Examples: shell- 
like, sales-siie, co-ordinate, tit-tal. 

(0 ritlc'^ that include ex, co, rice, general, and elect are })r()perly 
hyplu'ualed. Kxamj)les: cx-sccretary, co-chairman, rice-president, 
attornrp-gcncral, president-elect. However, many business men dis¬ 
regard the hyphen after rice, and by custom this practice may now 
be considered good usage. 

(g) The hyphen is not gt'iierally u.sed with the suffixes like, self, 
ship, hood, age, fold, holder, and ward. Examples: lifelike, yourself, 
partnership, womanhood, middleage, threefold, penholder, heavenward. 

(h) The hyphen is not generally u.scd with such prefixes as after, 
ante, anti, auto, J)i, by, counter, demi, fore, grand, hyper, in, irder, 
intra, mid, non, off, out, over, pre, post, semi, step, sub, super, trans, 
ultra, under, up, and irhen. Examples: 
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afterbirth 

antedate 

antislavery 

autograph 

bipartisan 

byproduct 

countersink 

demigod 

forefather 

grandfather 

hypersensitive 

incoherent 

interstate 

intrastate 

midship 

nonessential 

offstage 

outfield 

overpower 

predigest 

poslinortein 

semicolon 

stepfather 

subway 

superman 

tran scont inen t al 

ultram()d«"rn 

underpass 

upright 

whenever 


(i) The following suffixes and prefixes are among those that 
generally demand the hyphen: able, brother, cross, great, half, hand, 
open, public, quarter, rate, and self. Exam])les; 


able-minded 

great-hearted 

open-air 

first-rate 


brother-act 

half-wit 

public-spirit 


cross-examine 

off-hand 

quarter-back 

seh-imposed 


(j) The hyphen is always used when a word is divided at the 
end of a typed line. 

lUord division. Previously, you have noted how the typist may 
help the appearance of a business letter by making sure that it is 
centered on the page with uniform margins of i ppropriaic' width. 
However, uniformity is only a mark to shoot at, as only by a miracle 
would all the typed lines of a letter happen to be of exactly the same 
length. No matter how skillful the effort to attain such a state of 
perfection, some variations are bound to be necessary. 

Only half of the problem exists in setting the left-hand margin. 
Some jmigment is essential in determining how wide to make this 
margin, but once the first line is typed, all the others except those 
])iir])os(dy indented are sure to be in perfect alignment. Tire ma- 
cliine automatically takes care of that. Keeping the right-hand 
margin approximately even is a much moi-e difficult job. The first 
line of copy becomes a guide for the rest, and in trying to make 
them uniform, the typist can only do her best. She must take the 
words in the order dictated, and a long one appearing at the end of 
a line may cause trouble. The simple solution is to substitute a 
shorter word of the same meaning, but few transcribers have the 
authority to tamper with dictated copy. Thus, only three possi¬ 
bilities are present. The word may be carried over to another line, 
leaving too much space; it may be typed in full, causing a projection 
beyond the marginal line; or it may be hyphenated so that only part 
is carried forward. 

The last of the three possibilities mentioned—word division— 
is the best, but it, too, has certain objections that need to be over- 
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COIDC. Too many ciid-of-the-line divisions mar the appearance of 
a letter. They also tend to interfere with the ea.se of readino-. 
Furthermore, an error in word division may pi-odiice the .same un- 
fav'orable reaction as a ,ni.s.spelled word, hor the last-mentioned 
reason, perliafis more than any other, it is imperative that a sccre- 
liiry or typist should know us well how to divide words US to spell 
I Ih'U). 

Another ohstach^ to ^ood margin-making, and one about which 
litih' ean l)(‘ don(\ is that som(‘ l)nsiness executives will not })ennit 
any syllabificalion of line-ending words. We can understand this 
allilud(‘ on the part of an execiitiv^e who Jias had to endure an over- 
<lo.s(‘ of word division from some careless seeretary, but generally 
the de\i(*e is so h(‘l|)rul iii improving letter apj)earance that there 
.scMMiis no sound r(*ason for taking an arbitrary stand against it. 

In ord(M* to grasj) tiu' importance of intelligiuit word division in 
aelii(‘ving uniform right-hand margins for ever\^ letter you may ex¬ 
amine IIh' samples shoAvn lu'low, see (])and (‘■2). The copy is exactly 
lh<‘ Sana*, with not a word moved or transplanted; but. the one 
right-hand margin is l(‘ft jagg(‘d and unsightly I)y th<‘ lack of certain 
word divisions which a])p(‘ar in the other. Any eiror in corriadness 
would hav(‘ l)(‘en a serious (law. but siiu'e lh(‘ h^w words inv()Iv<Ml 
have been split properly, you will no doubt agree that lh(‘ second 
typing of the letter makes a far better appearance than the first. 
<io aliead and inspect them, and form your own opinion. 

( 1 ) 

Dear J(»lui: 

'TIk' inain reason that I wanted your address was to send you 
mine, in order that I might not miss seeing yon if you ha])pencd 
through (’olorado Springs anytime in the futur(\ Tliey are 
Iniving a hig confab hen* at the Ih-oadmor now, hut insist you 
ari* not presmit. 

During the past, 1 often have Ihought about you. Our a.ssociation 
has Ix'en worth a gn'al deal to me, in addition to being a very 
plea.snit one. 1 hope somed.ay we may have the o])portunity of 
sitting down and sorta lick the <*hops of memory together. 

1 am still a bachelor, and my brother and I liave just taken 
baeh<*lor (piarlers. That means you have a place to stay anytime 
you are here. Please remember me to the wife. 

Sincerely yours, 


D«*ar John: 

The main reason that I wanted your address was to send you 
mine, in order that I might not miss seeing you if you hap- 
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pened through Colorado Springs anytime in the future. They 
are having a big confab here at the Broadmor now, but insist 
you are not present. 

During the past, I often have thought about you. Our asso¬ 
ciation has been worth a great deal to me, in addition to 
being a very pleasant one. I hope someday we may have the 
opportunity of sitting down and sorta lick the cho}>s of men)- 
ory together. 

I am still a bachelor, and my brother and I have just taken 
bachelor quarters. That means you have a place to stay any¬ 
time you are here. Please remember me to the wife. 

Sincerely yours. 

So much for the demonstration! What are the rules for word 
division, or syllabification.^ Well, they are simple but important, 
and the letter writer should know them. Please remember, too, that 
as given below, they apply only to typewritten copy. 

(1) Words can only be divided between syllables. When in 
doubt about a particular word, the dictionary will supply the an¬ 
swer, 

(2) Never divide a word of one syllabic even if the length dis¬ 
turbs the evenness of the margin. For example, through might 
make a line longer than desired, or shorter if carried over to the 
next one, but the word cannot be broken, nor can any other word of 
one syllable. 

(3) Short words of four or five letters, even if they contain more 
than one syllable, should not be divided. There is no real necessity 
for doing so, since short words cannot greatly change the length of a 
line. Examples: piano^ poem, opera, iron, area, data, even, open, 
money. 

(4) Avoid separating a syllable of one or two letters from the 
rest of the word. In some cases, this may be done, but it is gener¬ 
ally not a good practice. Examples: again, elect, enough, avid, 
eager, quiet, around, forty, unique. Exceptions might be: until, 
owing, occur, going, being, and similar words in which the short 
syllable carries the burden of the meaning. 

(5) The addition of the past tense to a word often does not 
mean an extra syllable. Examples: shipped, purchased, ordered. 
Thus, ship could not properly be left on one line, and ped carried 
over to the next. Of course, some words do get an extra syllable 
in the past tense: heated, beaten, exceeded, dated, discounted, divided. 
Generally, it is preferable not to separate the child from its parent. 
Little space is saved by the mere shifting of en or ed to the lower 
line. 

(6) Usually it is better to use a syllable of one letter to end a 
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line than to begin one. Examples: Irrevo-cable, not irrev-ocable ; 
preai-denU not pres-ident : dele-gate^ not deUegate; analysis, not 
(tnaUysis, Two cxcef)tions may be noted. First, in the case of a 
word in which two v^^wels are pronounced, such as extenu-ation 
(not extenua-tion), cre-ation (not crea-tion), medication (not media¬ 
tion), the break comes between the two vowels Second, words 
ending in able, ible, and ical, arc best broken between the stem and 
these f>arts. Examples: charge-able, not chargea-ble; irreshst-ible, 
not irrcsiMi-ble; polit-ical, not politi-cal. 

(7) When the addition of a syllable has doubled the consonants, 
divide the word between them. Examples: ship-ping, plan-nmg, 
omii-Ud. 

(S) Compound words should be divided at the hyphen, and 
never between the syllables of either part. Examples: self-imposed, 
never srlf-im-posed; stout-hearted, never siont-heari-ed. 

(!)) Unless absolutely ncces.sary, do not divide proper nouns or 
the initials from the last name of an individual. Examples: North 
Philadelphia, not North Phila-delphia; Pennsylvania, not Penn¬ 
sylvania: /. (L Barton, not /. (\ ... Barfoti, or /. C\ Bar-ton. 

(10) Try not to separate a person\s name from his title. 

(11) Do not divide a se(|uence of letters standing for an asso¬ 
ciation or society. Examples: N,A,R,K.B., D.A.R, 

(1*2) Do not carry over a designation of degree or title. Ex- 
ampli^v: IjL.B,, M.D., PhJ)., Treas., \\P. If the title comes first, 
do not l<*ave it at the end of one line with the name on the next. 
For example, lion, on one line, John Doe on the next. 

(IS) 'Fry not to divide words w^hich stand for numbers. Ex- 
arnples: eleven, not e-leven: forty, not for-ty; sixteen, not six-teen. 
An ex('eption is a number of several words, such as nine hundred and 
Jiffy. Neither hundred nor fifty would look w^ell divided by a 
hypiun, but a division between hundred and and, would be quite 
>at isfactory. 

(14 ) A poor appearance results from dividing words at the end 
of consecutive lines, or from too many hyphens in the same letter. 
ny|)hcns at the end of three consecutive lines arc never pleasing 
a!id should be avoided. 

(1.)» Do not divide a w^ord coming at the end of the last sentence 
in a paragraph. 

Tlu‘ above suggested rules when heeded, will contribute to the 
appearance and readability of a business letter, but not all of them 
are arbitrary or unbreakable under special circumstances. An 
effort should be made to keep the number of word divisions as low 
as possible. The expert secretary or typist has the knack, too, of 
securing a regular right-haiul margin without many separations. 
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How to write numbers, A typist may sometimes be confused when 
it comes to writing a number. Should it be spelled out, or should 
she use figurcs.^^ The following suggestions will be helpful when 
any doubt exists as to correctness for a particular situation. These 
suggestions are not to be taken as absolute, but in general they 
represent a consistent style for business purposes. 

(1) Spell numbers of less than one hundred; use figures for num¬ 
bers above one hundred. 

We have/o/•///-//salesmen. 

We have Hi) salesmen. 

This is a general rule which yields to certain exceptions. 

(2) Spell out round numbers. 

We expect an au(lieiK*e of about tico hundred. 

We have approximately a thousand orders. 

(3) Do not begin a sentence with figures. 

Wrong: W applications have been rec‘eived. 

Right: Twenty applications have been received. 

(4) When several numbers occur in the same sentence, use figures 
for all of them, even if some are below one hundred. 

We shipped 90 orders Monday, 123 orders Tuesday, and lOl 

orders Wednesday. 

(5) Figures are commonly used for degrees of temperature, 
scores, money totals, telephone numbers, measures, dimensions, 
and similar identifications. 

ITe temperature rose to 99 degrees. 

I'he final score was Illinois 3Sy Ohio 7. 

You now owe us $2^1,56, 

Our telephone number is Evergreen 9079, (Note that Evergreen 
is spelled out.) 

You may ship 60 gallons of the best quality. 

The picture is 8 by 10 inches. 

(fi) Use figures with 'per cent. 

Our sales are up 28 per cent this month. 
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(7) Use figures wlien a number is preceded by a noun or abbre- 
v'iatioiis which indicate place in a sequence. 

Art III; Scene 1 will he rehearsed tonight. 

lie has Room 717 at the Palmer House. 

This is Section 5 of the Handbook. 

Hand ni<‘ \"ohinie III, 

This is Rul(‘ 7 for writing numbers. 

(H) Fractions should be spelled out except in specifications or 
tabulations. 

We have niad(‘ ane third of our quota. 

I'he stadium was three Jouriha filled. 

(9) Use figures and hyphens in unit modifiers. 

We will need a lO-tjalUm container. 

H(‘ kicked the goal from a J^B-degree angle. 

We will use i)~iueh boards on the floor. 

(10) In business letters, figures are used for years—in the body 
lus well as in the date line. The rare exception gives an impression 
of fornialily which is not pleasing. 

lit' started with the company in 1936. 

(11) Montlis are sj)elled out. Contractions such as 6/20/J^G are 
not reeonunendi'd either for the date line, or in the body of a letter, 
'they are not iibjeetionable in tabulations, or in bills and statements. 

He left the company last December, 

We shipped your order June 20. (Not 6/20) 

(1^2) Days are cinnmonly designated by figures, and a figure 
must be used when a year is also named. When there is no year, 
some writers ])refer to spell out the day 


Wrong: July second, 1947. 

Right ; July 2. 1947. 

Right: He will report August 1. 
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Right: He will report the Isi of August. 

Right: He will report the first of August. 

(13) It is best to write hours in full, unless minutes are also in¬ 
cluded. 

Right: The meeting begins at ten o’clock. 

Right: The meeting begins at 10:15 a,m. 

Right: The train leaves at noon every day. (Better than 12 

a,m.) 

(14) When using a number to designate year of graduation, the 
correct form is an apostrophe followed by the last two figures. An¬ 
other more formal way is to use class of and the entire number. 

John William Doe, ^36. 

John William Doe, class of 1936. 

(15) When two numbers are used consecutively, it is best to 
use figures for one and spell the other. The choice is left to the 
dictator or typist. 

Buy 50 ihree-cent stamps. 

^\xy fifty 3i stamps. 

When it seems that figures must be used for both numbers, a 
comma must be placed between them; or better still, the sentence 
can be dictated to place them farther apart. 

In 19Jt7, 365 people were killed in accidents. 

In 1.947, accidents caused the deaths of 365 people. 

(10) Ages are commonly spelled out in business letters unless 
the number is long, or months and days are included. 

He will be ten years old next month. 

It is hard to believe he is 78 years old. 

She is 6 years, 5 months, H days old. 

(17) Four-figure numbers should not be written in hundreds. 

Wrong: Seventeen hundred forty-nine. 

Right: One thousand seven hundred forty-nine. 
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(IS) Do not use ciphers to designate no cents, unless a compar- 
ison makes it necessary. 

Wrong: That rug sells for $89.00. 

Right: That rug sells for $89. 

Higlit: You may buy this radio for $95. 

Right: The eorreet price is $12.25 and not $12.00 as you 

thought. 

(IJlj J)() not use the dollar sign in writing sums of less than one 
(loilar. 

Wrong: Rutter is selling at $.65. 

Right: Butter is selling at 65^. 

Right: ButtcT is selling at 

A eommon error in liusiness letters is to spell out a sum 
ind lluui to repeat the figure in parentheses. This is another of the 
old eustoins for which there seems to he no modern need, unless in 
l(‘gal inslrunients or writing. 

W rong: Our best price is twenty dollars ($20) subje(*t to change 
without notice. 

Itight: Our be.st price is $20^ subject to change without noti(‘e. 

Itight: Our price is twenty dollars., subject to change without 

notice. 

When both designations are considered necessary in a legal form 
of writing, place the figures in parentheses immediately after the 
expression they repeat. 

Wrong: Fifty ($.>()) dollars. 

Right: Fifty dollars ($50). 


4. Abbreviations 

Why arc words abbreviated? We can think of no good that is 
aceoinplished by abbreviations except con.servation of time and 
spai*e. It is (piicker to say, to write, or to read c.o.d., than cash on 
delivery. Thus, it might be po.ssible to develop a whole language of 
abbreviations, and throw all regular words out the window. But 
who would want to dictate a letter with such coded expressions. 
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and who would care to read it? There is no color or force left in an 
abbreviated word, it remains only a symbol by which the fragment 
of a thought is transmitted. If the object of the abbreviation is to 
relay information as speedily as possible, with no idea of persuasion 
or influencing human behavior, then a certain amount of usefulness 
must be conceded. Beyond that gain in time, however, no argu¬ 
ment is left for an abbreviation, except that it requires less space 
than does its daddy, the complete word. 

In our investigation of the i)arts of a letter outside the body, you 
have seen Iioav abbreviations may sometimes be used to advantage 
in firm names, in the use of titles, and for other similar purposes. 
Often, they shorten the lines of the inside address, or those printed 
in the letterhead; in both cases they tend to create uniformity and 
l)alance. Granted that the word Company looks better in print 
than Co., there is a sound reason for the abbreviation if the firm name 
is very long. In the same way the substitution of & for and may at 
times be just as logical. Titles, too, would often string across the 
page were it not for permissible abbreviations. Who would prefei* 
to type in the inside address, Master in Business Administration or 
Doctor of Philosophy when he has the privilege of substituting 
M. B. A. or Ph.D. without sacrifice of meaning or courtesy? 

Moreover, there are certain abbreviations used in business which 
have become as familiar as the words from which they are derived, 
and since they do save time and space, it would be foolish to say 
they should be outlawed. You know what they are: 


a/o 

B/L 

B/P 

B/R 

c.o.d. 

f.o.b. 


hp. 

L/C 

m.p.h. 


N.P. 

R.F.D. 

R.S.V.P. 


Complete Word 

account 
bill of lading 
bills payable 
bills receivable 
cash on delivery 
free on board 
horsepower 
letter of credit 
miles per hour 
no protest 
Rural Free Delivery 
Reply if you please 


And to those old stand-bys you can add many others. They 
have their place in business, and no doubt we will continue to use 
them. 

Disadvantages in body of letter. When we think of abbreviations 
in the body of the business letter, there is little that can be said in 
their favor. In fact, the good they might do is so far out-weighed 
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l)y tlie harm that we strongly recommend you use them only when 
absolutely necessary. 

Tlie emphasis in a business letter is seldom one of merely passing 
iiiforinalion from writer to reader, briefly and bluntly, in the short- 
(*st way possible. As a rule, an effort is being made to accomplish 
some important purpose—to sell goods, to revive an inactive cus- 
lomer, to collect money, to adjust a com[)laint, or to encourage a 
feeling of goodwill which may later lead to orders. In none of these 
objectives is speed the first essential. Far from it. Instead, the 
wril(?r is willing to take as much time as necessary to do a successful 
job. lie is ])articularly anxious to avoid anything in his dictation 
which might give the inij>ression of a hurried effort to finish an 
unimportant chore. 

'riiere are certain types of routine letters in which some of the 
more commonly understood abbreviations may fit nicely, but not 
nearly as many of them as you might think. Even the most 
commonplace note to a customer or dealer should be tinged with 
a tone of courtesy and ai)i)rec;iati()n. Furthermore, it should be 
writUai in simple, natural, informal language—qualities which 
abbreviations tend to work more agahust than for. Yes, we would 
b(' (luile hapi)y to sec a law passed prohibiting any abbreviation in 
the l)ody of a business letter, and the gain would surely offset any 
possible loss. * , . . • 

If you differ, as you may, then at least you will accede to certain 
logical limitations. First, an abbreviation appearing in the body 
of a business letter must be in the correct form. Second, it should 
conform to good taste, and not offend the reader. Third, it should 
be commonly understood in business practice, and not one that 
makes the reader scurry to the dictionary for (U'coding. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many of the abbreviations met in business letters do not 
conform to these three standards. Some are incorrect, some arc 
ojfensirc^ and some arc not understood, Uonsoquenily, like a mis¬ 
spelled or misused word, they tend to arouse negative reader reac¬ 
tions. 

Correctness in the use of abbreviations need not present a serious 
problem to the careful letter writer or his secretary. When in 
doubt, they can consult either an unabridged dictionary, or the very 
line list which appears in the United States Government Printing 
Office Style Manual. Another useful source is the list of abbrevi¬ 
ations which follow shortly. It contains all of the forms you are 
likely to need in daily business correspondence. 

Confining the abbreviations used to those in good taste and not 
likely to offend the reader, is an aim somewhat more intangible. 
One never knows what the attitude of a particular individual may 
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be toward all abbreviations, or toward specific ones. Many people, 
for example, do not approve the use of Xmas for Christinas, A 
holiday message to any one of this group, even if written with the 
best of intentions, would be irritating if it wished the recipient a 
“Merry Xmas.” Certainly, almost any cultured person would 
react unfavorably to a letter which began: Dear Genfs, V'rs reed, & 
pd, to aifn of our Adv, Mgr. If the other short-cuts didn’t do the 
trick, Genfs would. 

It is safe to say that the danger of making the wrong impression 
increases in proportion to the number of abbreviations used in any 
one letter. An over-abundance indicates that the writei* was in a 
big hurry to get the job done—not at all concerned about the appear¬ 
ance or style of his message. Result, the reader feels he has not 
been approached with proper respect, and that the matters dis¬ 
cussed can’t be very important. 

Making sure that the abbreviations will be understood easihj is 
not as simple as it sounds. There is always a tendency on the part 
of one human being to think that a thing understood by him will be 
just as clear to others. Listen to a physician talking to a patient, 
or to a lawyer talking to anybody, and you will quickly spot this 
tendency. And business men, too, are victims of it! For example, 
an executive of long experience might score 100 in defining the 
following twenty abbreviations, but would the average person do 
as well.^ 


a.a.r. 

anon. 

as.'jmt. 

B/G 

b.h.p. 

B/L 

B.V.Sc. 

e.a.f. 

c.l. 

0.0.d. 

C.W. 

ex. int. 

f.w.d. 

i.v. 

J/.\ 

L/C 

pm. 

rm. 

stg. 


T/L 


No, we doubt if one out of a hundred persons chosen at random 
on the street would know the meaning of those twenty abbreviations. 
Yet these are the persons who represent the customers and prospects 
likely to receive business letters from a typical company. Accept 
this, then, as a fundamental rule applying to the body of a business 
letter: Never use an abbreviation unless you are positive the man who 
IS to read the letter will know its meaning. 

Obviously, this rule does not bar the use of abbreviations which 
by general usage have become as familiar to the layman as the com¬ 
plete words in his vocabulary. Common sense tells us what these 
abbreviations are: Jr, for Junior, Mr. for Mister, Mrs. for Mifdressy 
Dr. for Doctor, and the others of the same classification. 
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The list which follows is snbinilted as a reference guide, and there 
is no intention of giN'ing blanket approval to the use of the abbrevi- 
atioiis in it. The majority of them are not generally known, and 
should not lx? woven into the body of any business letter. Never- 
th(‘l(*ss, we need to know what these abbreviations are in order not 
to be stumi)ed when one of them does a|>pear in a business com¬ 
munication. 


LIST OV ABBREVIATIONS 
A 


(c , at <rcf(‘rriiig to priorj 
a., iicrcMs) 


ii.il., iihviiys iifloiit (shipping) 

A. & (!.P., iinchorsiiiul chiiifis pnwed 
A. & F., August iiiid Fot)ruiUy 
A. & ()., April iui<l Octohi'r 

A.A.A., AuKUMCiin Automobih' A.s.so- 
ciati(»n 

ii.ii.r., Jigiiinst iill risks 

A.B., Bii( h(‘lor of Arts; id)lc-hodiod 

S<‘ilIlliUl 

.V.B.A., AriKM-iciin Biink<‘rs Associa¬ 
tion 

A.B.( Audit Burciui of ( in uliition 
id»l., iihout 
A/C, iiccoiint current 
ii c, ai'cnuiit 

ace., in ( c])tiin<‘c; acccplod 
iic<‘t., iiccount 

A/cs Pay., accounts piiviihle 
A/cs Rcc., iiccounts reci'iwihle 
A/d, after date 
A.l)., in the year of our Lord 
Adj.-(Jen., Adjutant-(ieneral 

iid lih. or ad libit., at one’s pleasure, 
freely, to the quantity or amount 
desire<l 

ad loc., to, or at, the place 

iulinr. or adras. or adiiistr., adniini.s- 
t rat or 


iidv. or a<lvt., advertisement 

Ad val., ad valorem, according to 
Viilue 

afft., iiflidav'it 

A. F. of L., .Vmericiin Feder;dion of 
Labor 

a.g.b., a good brain 1 
agey., agency 

A.G.F.A., Assistant (feiiend Freight 
Agent 

agst., against 
agt., agent 

a.h., after hiitch; ;unper(‘-!iour(s) 

A.J.O.J., April, July, ()cto.ber, Janu¬ 
ary 

alt., alternate 

a.m. (also A.At.), before noon 

A.A[., Alaster of Arts 

A.M.A., American Medical Associa¬ 
tion 

amp., ainpere(s) 
amt., amount 

a.n., arrival notice (shipping) 

A.N.F.M., August, November, Feb¬ 
ruary, Alay 

anon., anonymous 

alls., answer, answered 

a/o, account of 

A, or, and or 

A.P. or .VP or Associated Press 
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A/P, additional premium: authority 
to pay; accounts payable 

approx., approximately 

A/R, all risks; against all risks; ac¬ 
counts receivable 

Ar.M., Master of Architecture 

art., article 

A/S, after sight; acc ount sales; 
alongside (chartering) 

a. s., at sight 
assd., assigned 
assigt., assignment 
assm L., assessment 
assn., association 

B 

B.A., Bachelor of Arts 
lAAcc., Bachelor of Accounting 

B.Ag, or B.Agr., Bachelor of Agri¬ 
culture 

B.Ag.Sc., Bac'helor of Agricultural 
Sc'ience 

l)al., balance 

B.A.O., Bachelor of Obstetrics 

B.Ar. or B.Arch., Bachelor of Archi¬ 
tecture 

B.A.S. or B.A.Sc., Bachelor of Ap¬ 
plied Science 

b. b., bail bond; bill book; break bulk 

B/B, bank balance 

B.B.A., Bachelor of Business Ad¬ 
ministration 

bbl., barrel (s) 

B/C., bill for collection 

B.(".E., Bachelor of Chemical En¬ 
gineering; Bachelor of Civil En¬ 
gineering 

B.Ch. or B.Chir., Bachelor of Sur¬ 
gery 


A.S.S.R., Autonomous Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republic 

Asst., assistant 

A/T, Ameri(‘an terms (grain trade) 
at.no., atomic number 

A. to O.C., attachcfl to othor rorre- 
spondcme 

ats., at suit of (law) 
atty., attorney 
at. vol., atomic volume 
at. wt., atomic weight 

A/V, ad valorem (according to val¬ 
ue) 

av., average 
Ave., Avenue 


B.Ch.D., Bachelor of DentaJ Sur¬ 
gery 

B.C.L., Bachelor of Civil Law 

B.Com. or B.Comm., Bachelor of 
Commerce 

B.Com,Sc., Bachelor of (’omniercial 
Science 

B.C.S., Bachelor of Chemical Science* 
B.D., Bachelor of Divinity 

B/D., bank draft; bar draft (grain 
trade) 

bd., board, bond 
bd.ft., board feet 
bdl., bundlc(s) 

B.D.S., Bachelor of Dental Surgery 
B.D.Sc., Bachelor of Dental iScience 
B.E., Bachelor of Education 
B/E, bill of exchange; bill of entry 

B.E.E., Bachelor of Electrical En¬ 
gineering 

B.Eng., Bachelor of Engineering 

B.Eng.A., Bachelor of Agricultural 
Engineering 
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B.F., Bachelor of Finance; Bachelor 
of Forestry 

B/F, brought forward (bookkeep- 

B.F.A., Bachelor of Fine Arts 

bg., bag(s) 

ll/il, bonded goods 

B/II, l)ill of health 

b.h.p., brake horsepower 

B.IIy., Bac helor of Hygiene 

B.I.S., Bank for International Set¬ 
tlements 

B.J,, Bachelor of Journalism 

bk. , bank; book 
bkpt., bankrupt 

bkt. , basket(s) 

bl. , bale(s) 

B/L, bill of lading 
bldg., building 
bldr., })iiilder 

B.L.F., Brotherhood of Loeomotive 
Fngineers 

B.Lil(t)., Bachelor of Literature, or 
Letters 

blk. , block 

B.LL., Bachelor of Laws 
B.L.S., Bachelor of Library Science 
B.M,, Bacludor of Medic ine 
b.m., board iiH'asure (timber) 

B.M.K., Bachelor of Mining Engi¬ 
neering 

B.^Mech.E., Bachelor of ^lechanical 
Engineering 

B.IMet., Bachelor of Metallurgy 

B.^Ius., Bachelor of Music 

b.o., buyer's option; bad order 
(transport): branch office 

b o, brought over 

B.P., Bachelor of Pharmacy 

B P, bills ])ayable; bill of parcels 


CO-OPERATION 

B.Pay., bills payable 
b.p.b., bank post bill 
B.P.E., Bachelor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion 

B.PhiL, Bachelor of Philosophy 
B/R, bills receivable 
B.Rec., bills receivable 
brL, barrel (s) 

B/S, balance sheet; bill of sale 
B/s, bags; bales 

B.S., Bachelor of Science; boiler sur¬ 
vey; balance sheet 

B.Sc., Bachelor of Science 

B.Sc.Agr., Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture 

B.S.(Cer.E.), Bachelor of Science in 
Ceramic* Engineering 

B.Sc.F. or B.Sc‘.For., Bachelor of 
Scneiice in Forestry 

B.Sc.Tcch., Bac^helor of Technical 
Science 

B.S.Ed., Bachelor of Science in Ed¬ 
ucation 

Bs/L, bills of lading 

B.S.M.E. or B.S.(Min.E.), Bachelor 
of Science in Mining Engineering 

B.S.P., Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy 

B/St, bill of sight 

B.T. or B.Th., Bacdielor of Theology 
b.t., berth terms 

B.T.C., Bachelor of Textile Chem¬ 
istry 

b.t.u., British thermal unit(s) 
bu., bushel(s) 

B.U.J., Bachelor of Both Laws 
(canon and civil) 

B/v, book value 

B.V.bc., Bachelor of Veterinary 
Science 

B.M .CL, Birmingham wire gauge 
bx., box 
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C 

C., centigrade 
c/-, case(s) 

C.A., Chartered Accountant 

C/A, capital account; credit ac¬ 
count; current account; commer¬ 
cial agent; close annealed 

ea., centare(s) 

C a/c, current account 

c.a.f., cost, assurance, and freight 

c. & d., collection and delivery 

c. & f., cost and freight 

c. & i., cost and insurance 

cart., cartage 

C/B, cash book 

C.B.D., cash before delivery 

C.C,, continuation clause (marine 
insurance) 

cc., cubic centimeter 

C.C.A., Circuit Court of Appeals 

corn., centimeter(s) 

c/d, carried down (bookkeeping) 

C/D, commercial dock; consular 
declaration; certificate of deposit 

cf., compare 

c/f, carried forward (bookkeeping) 
c.f.i., cost, freight, and insurance 
c.f.o., coast for orders 
c.ft., cubic feet 
eg., centigram(s) 

C.G.A., cargo’s proportion of gen¬ 
eral average 

cge. pd., carriage paid 
cgm., centigram (s) 

Ch.B., Bachelor of Surgery 
Ch.D., Doctor of Chemistry 
Ch.E., Chemical Engineer 
Chir.Doct., Doctor of Surgery 
Ch.J., Chief Justice 


Ch.M., Master of Surgery 
C.I., consular invoice 
C/I, certificate of insurance 

C.I.D., Criminal Investigation De¬ 
partment 

C.I.E., captain’s imperfect entry 
(Customs) 

c.i.f., cost, insurance, and freight 

c.i.f. & c., cost, insurance, freight, 
and commission 

c.i.f. & e., cost, insurance, freight, 
and exchange 

c.i.f. & i., cost, insurance, freight, 
and interest 

c.i.f.c. & i., cost, insurance, freight, 
commission, and interest 

c.i.f.i. & e., cost, insurance, freight, 
interest, and exchange 

c.i.f .L.t., cost, insurance, an^ freight, 
London terms 

C.I.O., Committee on Industrial 
Organization 

ck. , cask(s); check 
C/L, cash letter 

cl. , centiliter(s) 

C.I., carload 
c/1, craft loss 

C.L.D., Doctor of Civil Law 
cld., cleared 

C.M., Master in Surgery 

cm. , centimeter(s) 

C/N, credit note; consignment note; 
circular note 

C/0, cash order; certificate of ori¬ 
gin; case oil 

Co., company; county 

c/o, in care of; carried over (book¬ 
keeping) 

c.o.d. or C.O.D., cash on delivery 
com., commission 
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con., consolidated 

cont., contract; continued; continu¬ 
ing 

consgt., consignment 

conv., convertit)le 

corp., corporation; coi 7 )oral 

cf>., coupon; c*oinpare 

c.j)., eandlepower; (hemically pure 

(\/P, chartc'r party; custom of port 
(grain trade*) 

C.1\A., (^*rtifi<*d Public Accountant 

(\P.l)., cliartc'rers i)ay dues 

(\R., class rate; current rate; com¬ 
pany's risk; carri(*r's risk 

< r., credit; creditor 

(yS, colliery screened (coal trade*) 

c/s, eases 

(’S(\ Civil Service Commission 


C/T, cable transfer; California terms 
(grain trade) 

ct., ccnt(s) 
c*tge., cartage 

c'.t.l., constructive total loss (marine 
insurance) 

c.t.l.o., constructive total loss only 
(marine insurance) 

c. to s., < arting to shipside 
c*u., cMihic 

c*u. cm., cubic centimetcr(s) 
c‘u. in., c ubic inch(es) 
c*u. mi., cubic mile(s) 
c*um., c umulative 
cur. or curt., cairrent 
C.V., chief value 
C.W., commerc ial weight 
C.W.O., casli with order 
cwt., hundred weight (s) 


1 > 

d., pc'nc'c 

l)/.\, deposit account; documents 
against ac*cc'ptance; discliarge 
afloat 

d a, days after accej)tanc‘e 
D.Agr., Doc tor of Agriculture 
dab, dc*caliler(s) 

1). & J., I)ecc*mb(‘r and June 

d. & w.t.f., daily and weekly until 
forl)idden 

D.Arch., Doc tor of Architc*c*ture 

D.H. <ir D B, day book; dc*als and 
battens (timbcT trade) 

d.b.h., diameter at breast height 
dbk., drawbac*k 
D ( \ deviation c*lause 
d.c'., direct current 
D.(\L., Doctor of Civil Law 
D.t'n.L., DcH-tor of Canon Law 


D.(\T., Doc tor of Christian Theol¬ 
ogy 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity 

D^D, demand draft; delivc*rcHl at 
docks; delivered at destination; 
doc k dues 

D/d, days after date 
dd., delivered 

dcl/s, delivered sound (grain trade) 
D.D.S., Doctor of Dental Surgery 
D.D.Sc*., Doctor of Dental Sc*ience 
D.E., Doctor of Entomology 
deeirn., dc^cimeter(.s) 
deld. or deldr., delivered 
D.Eng., Doctor of Engineering 
depr., depreciation 
d.f., dead freight 
dept., department 
<lg., clecigram(s) 
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D.Hy., Doctor of Hygiene 

dis. or disc., discount 

dist., district 

div., dividend; division 

D.J., Doctor of Law 

D.J.S., Doctor of Judicial Science 

dkg., dekagram(s) 

dkl. , dekaliter(s) 

D L, demand loan 

dkm. , dekameter(s) 
dks., decastere(s) 
dl., deciliter(s) 

D.Lit(t)., Doctor of Literature, or 

ratters 

D.L.O., Dead Letter Office 
d.I.o., dispatch leading only 
D.L.S., Doctor of Library Science 
D.M.D., Doctor of Dental Medicine 
D.^lct., Doctor of Metallurgy 

D.M.J.S., December, March, June, 
September 

D.M.S., Doctor of Medical Science 
D.^Ius., Doctor of Music 
D N, debit note 
do., ditto 

D.Oec., Doctor of Economics 
D.O.S., Doctor of Optical Science 


D/P, documents against payment 
d.p., direct port 

D.P.H., Doctor of Public Health 
D.Phil., Doctor of Philosophy 
D/R, deposit receipt 
dr., debit; debtor; drawer 
Dr., doctor 

dr. ap., apothecaries’ dram 

dr. av., dram(s) avoirdupois 
D/s, days after sight 

ds. , decist ere (s) 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science 
D.S.S., Doctor of Holy Scripture 
D.S.T., Doctor of Sacred Theology 
D.T. or D.Th., Doctor of Theology 

D.T.M., Doctor of Tropical Medi¬ 
cine 

D. V.M., Doctor of Veterinary Medi¬ 
cine 

D.V.M.S., Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 

D/W, dock warrant 
d.w., dead weight 
d.w.c., dead weight capacity 
dwt., pennyweight(s) 

D/y, delivery 

D.Z., Doctor of Zoology 

dz. or doz., dozen 


E 

E,, east 
ea., each 

e. & o.e., errors and omissions ex¬ 
cepted 

c.a.o.n., except as otherwise noted 
ed., editor; edition 
Ed.B., Bachelor of Education 
Ed.p., Doctor of Education 
Ed.M., Master of Education 


e.e., errors excepted 
e.g., for example 
eng., engineer; engineering 
Eng.D., Doctor of Engineering 
engr., engraver; engraving 
e.o., ex officio 

e.o.h.p., except as otherwise herein 
provided 

e.o.m., end of the month (payments) 
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rst., estimated; estate 
estah., established 
(‘t al., and ()th(?rs 
(4r., et cetera (and so forth) 
et s(*(j., and tlie following 
s(‘(j(j., and tliose following 
Ex.H.L., exchange bill of lading 
cx/cj). or x/cp, ex coupon 


exeli., exchange 

ex d. or ex div., ex dividend 

exd., examined 

exec., executive 

ex int., ex interest 

ex n., ex new 

ex r., ex rights 

ex ship, delivered out of ship 


F 

K., Fahrenheit 
f.a., fr(‘c alongside 

f.a.a., free of all average (marine in¬ 
surance) 

fac., facsimile 
f,a.(*., fast as can 
F. & A., F(4)ruary and August 
f. & d., freight and demurrage 

f.a.(|., fair averag<' (juality; free at 
<{uay 

f.a..s., free alongside shi]); firsts and 
s(*conds (lumber) 

f.a.(|.s., fair average quality of sea¬ 
son 

f.b., freight bill 
fbm., fr(‘e board measure 

f.d., free discharge; free delivery; 
fre(' dispatch; free docks 

tl'., following 

f.f.a., tree from alongside; free for¬ 
eign agency 

F.Ci.A., foreign general average (ma¬ 
rine insurance) 

f.h., fore hatch 
f.i.a., full interest admitted 
f.i.b., free into bunkers 
tin, sec., finan(*ial secretary 
f.i.o., free in and out 
f.i.t., free of income tax; free in truck 
f.i.w., free in wagon 


F.L.N., following landing numbers 

fl. oz., fluid oun(‘e(s) 

fm. , fathom (s) 

F.M.A.X., February, May, August, 
X'ovember 

F.O., firm offer; free overside 

f,o., for orders; firm offer, full out 
terms (grain trade) 

f.o.b. or F.O.Ik, free on board 

f.o.c., free of charge; free on car 

f.o.d., free of damage 

fob, following 

f.o.q., free on quay 

f.o.r., free on rail 

f.o.r.t., free out rye terms (grain 
trade j 

f.o-s., free on steamer 

f.o.t., free on truck 

f.o.w., free on wagon 

F.P., floating (open) policy 

F.P.A., free of parti<"ular average 
(marine ins.) 

F.P.A.A.C., free of particular aver- 
age Aineri(*an Conditions (marine 
ins.) 

F.P.A.E.O., free of particular aver- 
age English Conditions (marine 
ins.) 

f.p.m,, feet per minute 
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f.p.s., feet per second 
F/R, freight release 
fr., franc(s) 

f.r.o.f., fire risk on freight 
frt. or fgt., freight 


ft., foot; feet; fort 

f.t., full terras 

F.T.W., free trade wharf 

fwd., forward 

f.w.d., fresh water damage 


G 

G/A, general average (marine ins.) 

(r/A con., general average contribu¬ 
tion (marine ins.) 

(i/A dep., general average deposit 
(marine ins.) 

gal. or gall., gallon(s) 

G. A.R., Grand Army of the Repub¬ 
lic 

Gen., General 

(j.F.A., General Freight Agent 

g.f.a., good fair average 

g. gr., great gross 

gilKs) 

gm., gram(s) 

ha., hectare(s) 

H. C., held covered (insurance) 

h. c.l., high cost of living 
hdkf., handkerchief 

H. F.M., hold for money 
hg., hectogram (s) 
hhd., hogshead(s) 
hi., hectoliter(s) 

I. B., invoice book; in bond 

I.B.A., Investment Bankers Asso¬ 
ciation 

I.B.I., invoice book, inwards 
ibid., in the same place 


Gov., Governor 
govt., government 
G.P.A., General Passenger Agent 
g.p.m., gallons per minute 
gr., gram(s); gross 
gro., gross 

gr. wt., gross weight 

G.T.C., good till canceled, or coun¬ 
termanded 

gtd., guaranteed 
G.T.M., good this month 

G. T.W., good this week, becomes 
void on Saturday 

guar., guaranteed 
H 

hm. , hectometer(s) 

Hon., honorable 

hp. or H.P., horsepower 
II.P.N., horsepower nominal 
hr., hour 

H. W., high water 
H.W.M., high-water mark 

H. W.O.S.T., high-water ordinary 
spring tide 

I 

I. B.O., invoice book, outwards 
I.C. & C., invoice cost and charges 

I.C.C., Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission 

id. , the same 
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i.e., that is ^ inc*., incorporated; increase 

r.F.T.U.. International Federation ‘n*'- inclosure 

of Trade Unions ins., insurance; inspector 

I.II.l*., indicated liorsepowcr inst., installment; instant 

International Lahor Organ- int., interest 
iz:idion I.O.U., ‘T owe you” 

I.L.P., lnd(‘pendent liahour Party I.P. A., including particular average 


(British) 

inif). gal., imperial gallon(s) 
in., ineh(es) 

J A, joint account 

rJ.A.J.O., .laniiary, A()ril, July, Oc- 
loher 

J. & 1)., Jun(‘ and l)ee(*rnl)<‘r 
J. J., January and July 

j. ^ W.O., j<'ttison and wasliing over¬ 
hoard 

J.B., Haeli(‘lor of Laws 

J. (\B., Bachelor of (■anon Law; 
Bachelor of Civil Law 

k. . karat: knot 
kc., kilocych‘(s) 

I\ . I kia » ked down 

I\.1).('.L., knocked <lown, in <ar- 
loads 

K. D.L.C.L., kiuK-ked down, in less 
than carloads 

kg. or kgin., kilogram(s) 
kg., keg(s) 

l. , liter(s) 

L/A, letter of authority; landing ac¬ 
count ; Lloyd's agent 

L. .V.M., Master of Liberal Arts 
lat., latitude 


i.v., invoice value 

I. W.W., Industrial Workers of the 
World 

J. C.D., Doctor of Civil Law 
J.I)., Doctor of Laws 

J.O.J.A., July, October, January, 
A])ril 

J.P., Jiisti(‘e of the Peace 
J.S.D., Doc tor of Juristic Science 

J.S.D.M., June, September, Decem¬ 
ber, March 

J. U.D., Doctor of Both Laws (mean¬ 
ing (Janon and Civil) 

K 

kilo., kil<iTneter(s) 

K. K.K., Ku Klux Klan 

kk, kiloliler(s) 

km. , kilometer(s) 

kn. , kroner 

kv. , kilovolts 

kw. , kilowatt (s) 
kw.-hr., kilowatt-hour(s) 

L 

L. B., Bachelor of I.»etters 

lb. , pound(s) 

lb, ap., apothecaries* pound(s) 

l c. , lower case 

L letter of credit 
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l.c.l., less than carload lot 
Idg., loading 

Idg. & dely., landing and delivery 

Ids., loads 

Ig. tn., long ton(s) 

L.I.P., life insurance policy 

Lit(t).B., Bachelor of Literature, or 
Letters 

Lit(t).D., Doctor of Literature, or 
Letters 

1 kg. & bkg., leakage and breakage 

LL.B., Bachelor of Laws 

LI. & Co.’s, Lloyd’s and Companies 

LL.D., Doctor of Laws 

IvL.M., Master of Laws 

L. M.C,, Lloyd’s machinery certifi- 

l. m.c., low middling clause (cotton 

trade) 

m. , meter(s) 

M. , thousand 
M.A., Master of Arts 
rn/a, my account 

Ma.E., Ma.ster of Engineering 

mag., magazine 

M.Agr., Master of Agriculture 

M.Agr .Sc., Master of Agricultural 
Science 

M.A.I., Master of Engineering 
Maj. Gen., Major General 
M. & N., May and November 

M.A.N.F., May, August, Novem¬ 
ber, February 

M. & S., March and September 
M.A.O., Master of Obstetric Art 
M.Arch., Master of Architecture 
M.A.S., Master of Applied Science 
max., maximum 


L.M.S.C., let me see correspondence 

loc. cit., in the place cited 

log, logarithm 

long., longitude 

Ir., lire 

L.R.M.C., Lloyd’s refrigr rating ma¬ 
chinery cert i fie ^te 

L.S., place of the seal 

l. t., long ton 

Lt. or Taeut., lieutenant 

Lt. Gov., Lieutenant Governor 

Ltd., limited 

Itge., lighterage 

Lt.V., light vessel 

L.W., lo^^^ water 

L. W.M., low-water mark 
£e, pound Egyptian 

£T, pound Turkish 

M 

max.cap., maximum capacity 

M. B., Bachelor of Medicine 

M.B.A., Master in, or of. Business 
Administration 

M.B.C.M., Bachelor of Medicine 
and Alaster of Surgery 

M.B.M., thousands (of feet) board 
measure 

M.B.Sc., INIaster of Business Science 
M.C., Master of Surgery 

M/C, marginal credit; metaling 
clause (marine ins.) 

m. c., marked capacity (freight cars) 

M.C.D., Doctor of Comparative 
Medicine 

M.C.E., Master of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing 

M.Ch., Master of Surgery 
M.C.L., Master of Civil Law 
Al.Com(m)., Master of Commerce 
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M.C.S., Master of Commercial Sci¬ 
ence 

IVI.D., Doctor of Medicine 
M/D, memorandum of deposit 
m/d, months after date 
M.D.S., Master of Dental Surgery 
M.D.Sc., Master of Dental Science 
mdse., merchandise 
riieas., measure; measuring 

Master of Engineering 
Chemistry 

Mech.E., Mechanical Engineer 
M.Ed., Master of Education 
nlem o., memorandurn 
M.Erig., Master of Engineering 
iiH‘an elFective pressure 
Messrs., M(*ssicurs 
M.F.A., jM aster of Fine Arts 
infg., manufacturing 
mfr., manufacturer 
mg. or ingm,, milligram(s) 
mgr., manager 
Mil ., main hat<*h 
M.lfy., Alasler of Hygiene 
nri., mile(s) 
min., minimum 

min. H E, minimum bill of lading 
M.I.F., marine insurance i)olicy 
m.i.t., milleil in transit 
inisc., miscellaneous 

M.J.S.D., Alareh, June, September, 
December 
mkt., market 

ml. , niilliliter(s) 

M.Lit(t)., Alaster of Letters 
Mile., Mademoiselle 
Miles., ALidemoiselles 

^^.L.S., Master of Library Science 

mm. , millimeter(s) 


m.m., necessary changes being made 
Mme., Madame 

M.M.E., Master of Mining Engi¬ 
neering 

M.Mech.E., Master of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Mmes., Mesdames 
M/0 or M.O., money order 
mo., month(s) 

M.O.H., Alcdical Officer of Health 
M.P., member of Parliament 

M.P.E., Master of Physical Educa¬ 
tion 

M.P.II., Master of Public Health 
m.p.h., miles per hour 
M.P.L., Alaster of Patent Law 
Mr., Mister 

M.R.E., Master of Religious Educa¬ 
tion 

Mrs., Mistress 
MS., manus(Tipt 
M.S., motor ship 
M/s, months after sight 

M.S.Agr., Master of Scientific Agri¬ 
culture 

M.Sc., Master of Science 

AI.S.(Cer.E.), ALister of Science in 
(Vramic Engineering 

AI.Sc.Tech., Ataster of Technical 
Science 

AI.S.F., Alaster of Science in For¬ 
estry 

AI.S. jo C.E., Alaster of Science in 
Civil Engineering 

AI.S. in Ch.E., Alaster of Science in 
Chemical Engineering 

AI.S. in E.E.,^ Alaster of Science in 
Electrical Engineering 

AI.S. in ALE., Master of Science in 
Alechanical Engineering 

mst., measurement 
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Mt., mount M.V.Sc., Master of Veterinary Sci- 

M.T., metric ton 

mtg., mortgage M.V., motor vessel 

M.Th., Master of Theology M/V, market value 


N 

N., north 

N/A, no advice (banking) 
n/a, no account (banking) 
n.a.a., not always afloat (shipping) 

N. & M., November and May 
Nat. or Natl., National 
N.B., note well 
N/B, National Bank 
N/C, new charter; new crop 
n.c.u.p., no commission until paid 
N.C.V., no commercial value 
N/E, no effects (banking) 
n.e., not exceeding 

N.E.P., New Economic Policy 
(U.S.S.R.) 

n.c.s., not elsewhere specified 
n;'f, no funds (banking) 

N.F.M.A., November, February, 
May, August 

n.g., no good (colloquial) 

N.II.P., nominal horsepower 


n/m, no mark 
No., number 

N/0, no orders (banking) 

N.O.E., not otherwise enumerated 

N.O.H.P., not otherwise herein pro¬ 
vided 

nol. pros., unwilling to prosecute 

nom. std., nominal standard 
N.O.S., not otherwise specified 
Nos., numbers 

N.P., no protest (banking) 
n/p, net proceeds 
N.P.L., non-personal liability 
n.r., no risK; net register 
n.r.a.d., no risk after discharge 

N/S or N.S.F., not sufficient funds 
(banking) 

n.s.p.f., not specially provided for 

n.t., net ton; new terms (grain 
trade) 

nt. wt., net weight 


O 

o/a, on account of 

O. & A., October and April 
o. & r., ocean and rail 
obs., obsolete 

o/c, open charter; old charter; old 
crop; open cover; overcharge 

o/d, on demand 

o.e., omissions excepted 

O.J.A.J., October, January, April, 
July 


O.K., approved 
O/o, order of 

O.P., open, or floating policy 
op. cit., in the work cited 
Opt.D., Doctor of Optometry 
o.r., owner’s risk (transp.) 

o.r.b., owner’s risk of breakage 
(transp.) 

o.r.c., owner’s risk of chafing 
(transp.) 
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o.r.d., owner’s risk of damage 
flransp.) 

o.r.det., owner’s risk of deteriora¬ 
tion (transp.) 

o.r.f., owner’s risk of fir(‘, or freezing 
(transf).) 

o.r.l., owiH'r’s risk of leakage 

(transp.) 


o.r.s., owner’s risk of shifting 
(transp.) 

o.r.w., owner’s risk of water (transp.) 
O/S, on sample; out of stock 

o.s. & d., over, short, and damaged 
(transp.) 

o/t, old terms (grain trade) 
oz., ounce(s) 


J 

|)., iiage 

I*'A, Pnrehasing Ag(Mit; powt r of 
adoriny; private* account; par- 
ticniar ave rage* 

|). ik i., prole*<*tion anel ineleuniiily 

I*. L., profit anel leiss 

pat., pate*nl; pate*nte*d 

I* .\v., particular average 

pay!., jiayinent 

r.lk, pe*r?Tianent bunkers 

I* ( \ pe'tty e ash: per cent; prie e e iir- 
re*nt 

IM)., pe>rt elues 

pel., paiel; passed 

Pe*.lk, Hae’heleir eif Pediatries 

pf. or pfg., pfennig 

pfel., preferred 

IMiar.Ik, Ihie-helor of Pharmacy 
Phar.I)., Deie’teir eif Pharniae*y 
Pliar.AL, Master of Pharmacy 

I’h.lk, Hae heleireif Pharmae*y ; Pach- 
e'leir e)f Phileisejphy; Pachelejr of 
Physie*al Kelue'ation 

Ph.(\, Pharmae*initie*al (’heinist 

Ph.l>., Dex-teir eif Phileisophy 

I’h.Ci., (iraeluate in Pharmacy 

pi., piaste*r(s) 

pk., pe'e k(s) 

pkg., pae*kage 

))kt.. pae ket 


p.i., partial loss 

plf. or plff., plaintiff 

P/AI, I*ut of Ateire (stock exe*hange) 

prn., preunium 

P.AI., peistmaster; afterne^on (also 
p.m.) 

P. premiissory note 
pop., peipulation 
P.().!)., pay em elelivery 
P.O.II., payable on ree eipt 
pp., f)ag(*s 

p.p., piekeel ports; per procura- 
tioneun (on behalf of) 

j)pel., prepaid 
P/P, j)arcel post 

p.p.i., pe)lie*y proof of interest (ma¬ 
rine ins.) 

ppt., preimpt loading 
|)r., pair(s) 

Pres., president 

pre) teni., fen- the time being 

P/S, public sale 

P.S., pe>stscript 

pt., pint (s) 

p.t., private terms (grain trade) 

p.w., packed weight (transp.) 

pwt., pennyweight 

P.X., please exchange; Post Ex¬ 
change (.Vrmy) 
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Q 

q. d.q., quantity discount agreement 
qlty., quality 

R/A, refer to acceptor 

r. & c., rail and canal (transp.) 
r. & 1., rail and lake (transp.) 
r. & o., rail and ocean (transp.) 
r. & w., rail and water (transp.) 

R/C, reconsigned 

r.c. & 1., rail, canal, and lake (tran.sp.) 
red., received 
R/D, refer to drawer 
R. D., rural delivery (also R.F.D.) 
r.d., running days 

r.d.c., running down clause (marine 
ins.) 

reed., received 

ref. , reference; referred 

reg. , register; registered 

rep. , representing; representative 

rfg. , refunding 
R.I., re-insurance 


qn., quotation 
qt., quart (s) 

R 

R.I.L.U., Red International of La¬ 
bor Unions 

r.l. & r., rail, lake, and rail (transp.) 
rm., ream (paj^er) 

R.O.G., receipt of goods 
r.o.m., run of mine (coal) 
rotn.no., rotation number 
R.P., return premiums 
R/p, return of post for orders 
R.P.D., Doctor of Political Sc'ience 
r.p.h., revolutions per hour 
r.p.ni., revolutions per minute 
r.p.s., revolutions per second 
R.R. or RR, railroad 
Rs, rupees 

R.S., Revised Statutes 
R.S.V.P., reply, if you please 
rt., right 

R.V.S.V.P., please reply at once 
Ry., railway 


S 


S., south 

s., shillings 

s/a, subject to approval; safe arrival 

s. & c., shipper and carrier 

S, & F.A., shipping and forwarding 
agent 

S. & M., September and March 

s.a.n.r., subject to approval no risk 
(until insurance is confirmed) 

S.B., short bill 

S'B, statement of billing (transp.); 
savings bank 


S.C., salvage charges 

S.C., .small capitals 

s.c. & s., strapped, corded, and 
sealed (transp.) 

Sc.B., Bachelor of Science 

Sc.D., Doctor of Science 

S.C.D., Doctor of Commercial Sci¬ 
ence 

Sc.M., Master of Science 

S/D, sea-damaged (grain trade); 
sight draft 

S.D.B.L., sight draft, bill of lading 
attached 
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S.D.M.J., September, December, 
March, June 

S.E.(\, Suf)reme Economic? Council 
(C.S.S.R.) 

sec., s(‘cretary 
s(‘ct., s(‘ction 
S.F., sinking furul 

S.F.S.R., Socialist Federation of 
Sovic't Republics 

ScT^eant 
sh., sliar(‘ 

s.h.p., shaft horsepower 
shptshipment 
sh.ln., short ton 

s.i.t., slop|)in^ in tivinsit (transp.) 
S.J.I)., Doc tor of Juridic al Sc ituic-e 
sk., sack(s) 

S.I., salvage' loss 
S/N, shipping note 

S/(), seller’s option; shipping order; 
ship’s option 

ScM'., soc'iety 

S.O.Ii., shipowner’s liability 
SOS, c all for help 
S.l*., supra protest 

s.p.a., subject to partial average 
(marine ins.) 

s.p.d,, steamer pays dues 
sp.gr., specific gravity 
s(|. ch., scpiare chain(s) 
s(|. ft., sejuarc feet 


sq. in., sciuare iiu*h(es) 
sq. mi., square mile(s) 
sq. rd., square r(3d(s) 
sq. yd., square yard(s) 

Sr., senior 

S.S., steamship; screw steamer 

ss., namely; to wit 

S.S.l^, Bachelor of Sacred Scripture 

S.S.D., Doctor of Sacred Scripture 

St., saint; street 

s.t., short ton 

stji., station 

S.T.B., Bac helor of Sacred Thecdogy 

S.T.D., Doctor of Sacred Theology 

.std., standard 

stet, disrc'gard correc^tion 

.stg., .sterling 

stk., sloc k 

str., steamer; strait 

S.T.M., Master of Sacred Thecdogy 

S. to S., station to station 

S.U.C’.L., set up in carloads (transp.) 

S.U.L.dL., set up in less than car- 
Icjads (transp.) 

supt., superintendent 
S.V., sailing vessel 
S.W., shi})per’s weight 
S.W.(r., Standard Wire Gauge 
.syn., .synonym 
.synch, syndic'atc 


T 

t., ton T/D, time deposit 

T.A., Traffic Agent T.E., trade expense 

T. & G., tongued and grooved (tim- till forbidden 

her trade) T.G.B., tongued, grooved, and 

T/B nr t.b., trial balance beaded 

T/C, trust eoiupany; until counter- -Th-B., Bachelor of Theology 
inanded Th.D., Doctor of Theology 
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Th.M., Master of Theology 
T/L, time loan 

t. l.o., total loss only (marine ins.) 
TNT, trinitrotoluene 

T/0, transfer order 

T. R., tons registered (shipping) 

U 

U/A, underwriting account (marine 
ins.) 

u. c., upper case 

U. J.D., Doctor of Either Law 
(Canon or Civil) 

ult., ultimo (of the last month) 
u.p., under proof 

V 

V. C., valuation clause 
vide, see 

viz., namely; to wit 

V. M.D., Doctor of Veterinary Medi¬ 
cine 

W 

W. , west 

W.A., with average (marine ins.) 
w. & r., water and rail (transp.) 

W.B., water ballast; warehouse 
book; way bill 

w.b.s., without benefit of salvage 
w/d, warranted 
w.f., wrong font 
w.g., weight guaranteed 
whf., wharf 

w.i., when issued (stock exchange) 

W.I.I.U., Workers’ International 
Industrial Union 

x-c. or x-cp., ex-coupon 
x-d. or x-div., ex-dividend 
x-i. or x-int., ex-interest 


tr., transpose 
Treas., treasurer, treasury 

T. T., telegraphic transfer 
twp., township 
ty. or ter., territory 

U. S.A., United States of America; 
United States Army 

U.S.M., United States Mail 
U.S.N., United States Navy 

U. S.S.R., Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

U/w, underwriter 
vol., volume 

v. o.p., value as in original policy 

V. P., vice president 
vs., versus 

wk., week 

W/M, weight and/or measurement 

W. O.L., wharf owner’s liability 

w. p., without prejudice; weather 
permitting 

W.P.A., with particular average 
(marine ins.) 

w.p.p., waterproof paper package 
W.R., warehouse receipt 
w.r.o., war risk only 
wt., weight 

W/W, warehouse warrant 
X 

x-n., ex-new 
x-rts., ex-rights 
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Y 

Y.M.C.A., Young Men’s Christian Y.W.C.A., Young Women’s Chris- 

Assooiation Association 

Y.M.II.A., Young Men’s Hebrew Y.W.H.A., Young Women’s Hebrew 

Association Association 

yr., year 

5. Capitalization 

Not wholly governed by rules. Like many of the other aspects of 
l('tl(‘r-writin^, capitalization is determined by judgment as well as 
rules. (\‘rtain of the latter are so firmly established by custom 
that you must accept and follow them, but in many other respects 
llu* ({ueslion of whether or not to capitalize depends on personal 
preha eiiee, or the style set up by executive direction. For example, 
those who write for publishing firms, or in newspaper offices, are 
(‘ommonly told when to use capitals; tliis is also true of the larger 
eom[)anies in which correspondence methods ha\x^ been standard- 
iziul. '^I'hese individuals, however, rejiresent only a minority of the 
businivss an<l professional letter-writers; and the majority are left to 
their own inclinations as to what words deserve emphasis. 

Undoubtedly, many writers and their secretaries capitalize more 
than they should, although some go to the opposite extreme by 
disregarding established rules which should never be broken. In 
general, the present trend is toward capitalization only when the 
failure to do so would be contrary to approved i)ractice, and a faux 
pas subject to criticism. 

('(‘i tainly, the unnecessary capitalization of a word will not draw 
as much fin' as the failure to capitalize one iii defiance of established 
('ustom. In the one ca.se, the writer may only be accused of giving 
('inphasis where it was not needed; in the other, he may be marked 
as an ignorant person. Not to capitalize the name of a street, town, 
or slate would be a far more lamentable mistake than merely to 
w rite salesman wfilh a capital N when ordinarily it is not done that 
way. 

Unnecessary capital: That man is a good Salesman. 

Downright ignorance: I saw him on high street. 

This illustration points the way to a very simple rule wdiich reverses 
the ailvice commonly given for other huinau activities. With re- 
spc('t to capitalization, “When in doubt, tloN not “don’t,” for surely 
it is a lot safer to put in than leave out. On the other hand, when 
not eonfused, and fully aware that you can be correct either way, 
then in our opinion the best policy is not to use the capital. 
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To be sure, this policy will not find favor with those w])0 Jove 
their capitals as you may love your morning dish of WJieaties. In 
one large company where very fine letters are written—and keeping 
them that way is almost a religion—there is still a fondness for 
capitalizing the word representative. Hence, they say in their 
letters, “As you requested, our Representative ealled yesterday,’’ 
or “Our Representative noticed the increase, and checked again io 
make sure his reading was correct.” The executives responsible 
for letters in this company know that the R is not considered neces¬ 
sary, but in their judgment it is better than r, so they keep on using 
it. And that is what we mean by saying that in capitalization, 
judgment often takes the driver’s seat! 

Gnideposts to general practice. Consider the following rules, there¬ 
fore, as guideposts to general practice. Some of them are accepted 
without question by all informed writers; others may be inter[)reted 
in the light of your own opinion. 

(1) Capitalize the first word in any sentence, the first word in 
each line of a poem, and the first word in a direct quotation. You 
learned those things in grade school, and any one who writes at all 
would never violate at least the first and second of the three in¬ 
structions. However, some confusion does seem to exist regarding 
the third. For example, you might make the mistake of using a 
small c in the following direct quotation. 

The speaker said: “Civilization has never faced a danger so 
terrible as the invention of the atomic bomb.” 

In this sentence you have a direct quotation of the speaker’s 
words, and the first one must be capitalized. In the following 
sentence, however, the quotation is merely a part of the structure, 
and the first word is not caj)italized. 

Frankly, your haste to collect this bill under the circumstances 
is only another evidence of “man’s inhumanity to man,” and I 
urge with all my heart that you do not press your claim im¬ 
mediately. 

(2) Proper nouns should be capitalized; common nouns should 
not be capitalized. This is a simple rule to follow, provided the 
distinction between “proper” and “common” is clear in your mind. 

A proper noun is one which specifically identifies a thing or a person; 
a common noun identifies one or more units of a common group of 
things or persons. Monday, a specific day of the week, is a proper 
noun; week, a word which identifies only a group of days, is a com¬ 
mon noun. “Jones, the carpenter,” identifies a specific person 
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whose name is Joneti (proper noun), and his trade, carpenter (com¬ 
mon noun), which is also the trade of many other persons. When 
you write, “His home is in Chicago,’’ you capitalize Chicago^ be¬ 
cause that is the name of a specific city, but you do not capitalize 
home because it merely identifies one of a common group of homes. 

Any person of the slightest education knows that the names of 
people and places must be capitalized, but knowing whether other 
types of nouns are proper or common is sometimes a little more con¬ 
fusing. 'Jhus, .street is a common noun if used without special 
identity, but a proper noun if used to help identify one street as 
apart from others. 

Coininoii: He fell in the iitreef and broke his hip. 

Prop(‘r: lie fell on High Street and broke his hip. 

Ill the same way, many other nouns lake the proper form, and 
must be capitalized, when they help to designate specific identity. 
Examples: 

Ihxlieti of water: Mississippi River; Atlantic Ocean; Lake Oliver. 

IVansportation: Pennsylvania Railroad; Panama Limited; Union 
Station; (’ar Nine; (Ireyhound Bus Line; American Airways. 

Hotels: Palmer House; Blue Room; Presidential Suite; Hotel 
Daniel Ih)one; Room 707; Smith’s Tourist Home; Men^s Dor¬ 
mitory. 

Public j)laces: The jVIunicipal Building; Columbus Art Museum; 
Forest Park Zoo; Arlington Ihiblic Lilirary; Washington Park; 
M<‘morial Hall. 

Worship and education: First Methodist (7iurch; University of 
Illinois; Jancoln Hall; Ohio State Stadium; West High School; 
Students’ Cnion Building. 

Locations: East Broad Street; the North End; Fifth Avenue; 
tlie Loop; Roosevelt Circle. 

Comi);inies: Peoples’ Has Company; General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion; Purina IMills; South Side Alotor Service. 

( lubs and associations: University (^lub; Independent Players; 
National Association of Real Estate Boards; Kansas City Sales 
Ex(‘cutives (’lub; Omaha Advertising Club; Charity Newsies; 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

Organizations: the Republican Party; Humane Society; Ameri¬ 
can Legion; Veterans of Foreign Wars; Central Graduates 
Association; Daughters of American Revolution; Theta Delta 
(’hi Foundation. 
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Publications: Readers’ Digest; Kansas City Star; Illini Alumni 
News; Collier’s Weekly; Headlines; Saturday Evening Post. 

Books and articles: Handbook of Business Letters; Tale of Two 
Cities; As You Like It; Pros and Cons of the Atomic Bomb; 
How to Sell a Home; “Things the Best Salesmen Know”; 
“Modern Trends in Advertising.” 

Departments: Research Department; Department of Agricul 
ture; Credit and Collection Department. 

Proper adjectives must also be capitalized, such as: the American 
policy; Oriental rugs; Venetian blinds; an English city. 

(3) Titles are sometimes capitalized, sometimes not, depending 
on their nature and how they are used. Be sure that you under¬ 
stand these distinctions or they may cause you trouble. For ex¬ 
ample, an official title is capitalized if it precedes the name of the 
titled individual, but not if it follows that name. 

Preceding: Several hundred gathered to hear President John 
Doc's address. 

Following: Among those in the audience was John Doe, 'presi¬ 
dent. 

An exception to this rule, of course, is present in the inside 
address of a business letter. There the title is ca})italized, even 
tliough it follows the name of the individual. 

Oscar D. Mardis, President, 

Omaha Advertising Club, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Titles of courtesy are always capitalized. Exam})les: Baron; 
Oountess; His Majesty; Her Royal Highness; Governor John W. 
Bricker; Judge Weaver. 

When used in direct address, or with the individual’s name, fam¬ 
ily titles are capitalized; otherwise, they are not. 

Uiicle Tobey (with name) is proud of his nephews. 

What does your uncle (without name) think of his nephews? 

He insists that you see him. Father, (Direct address) 

He tried to see father. 

Political titles are usually capitalized, and always when referring 
to a specific individual. Examples: Senator John D. Doe; Harvey 
Bates, Mayor of Utopia; the King of Ethiopia. However, when a 
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specific iiulividiuil is not indicated, these titles are not capitalized 
by tfio majority of writers. 


liiivt* it srnator r<*gistc‘re(I at our hotel. 

T woiiMii’l lx* inaijor for love nor money. 

Al‘t(*r null swim I i'et*I like a khuj. 

(4) ('uf)italizo all references to the Deity. Examples: God; 
Sacred Scriptarcfi; Holy Ghost; Star of Bethlehem; His Only Son; 
Father; Ills Lore. This does not apply, liowever, when the word is 
used for any otln*!* Ilian the One God, as in the commonly heard 
expr(\ssion: ‘Tt’s in the laps of the gods now,'’ or “The gods of the 
ancient («reeks were a rowdy crew at times.’’ 

Amoiiff certain religious faiths, capitalization is also used in 
ref(‘rene(‘s to Mary, Mother of Jesus. Thus, they write of Her, and 
of the Holy Mother, with the same reverence that they write of Him, 
their (lod. J'he business letter writer must respect religious beliefs 
and (uistonis, and try hard not to inadvertently oflend a reader by 
not capilalizing when it is expected. It would be very thoughtless, 
for example, to refeu* to the holy mother in writing to an individual 
who would be shoeke<l by what he considered an act of disrespect. 

{!)) Ga{)italize the names of educational subjects only if the 
referenc(‘ is s|)ecifieally to them. 

In college, I liked best my courses in jmhtic sjteaking and dra¬ 
in at ics. 

tn college, Puhtlc Speaking /, and Shakc.ypearr d were the two 
< (uirses 1 liked best. 

I iiave decided [o major in psychology, because father says it will 
be v<*ry valuabk* in selling. 

If you want a snaf) course, register in l\'<ychotogy G. 

((i) ('.ipitalizf >pt>cial naiiu's {^iven to j)i()ducts in business, but 
not words used to identify tlu'iu in u eoininon way. I^xamplc: 
Paekiird aiitoiiiohUcx eliiif? to the road; tlie model I am going to buy 
is called the Clipper. 

(7) Do not capitalize the seasons of the year; write irinter, not 
W inter. 

1,8) Words indicating points of the compass or their derivatives 
should not be ea|)italized unless the reference is to geographic sec¬ 
tions of the country. Designations of mere direction are not capital- 
izetl. 
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The lake is about five miles south of La Grange. 

Usually, we drive east on our vacation, but this summer we are 
going south to New Orleans, and then on to the western coast. 

It is always a hard fight when Nortl plays East, but for some 
reason Sojdh never has a good team. 

The Western Division of this railroad ends in Denver. 

The Middle-West voters are strongly against the President, but 
very likely the South will again vote solidly for him. 

(9) Do not capitalize such words as government, national, fed¬ 
eral, state, and constitution, unless referring to tlu* state in which 
you liv^e, or to the United States. 

During the Second World War, we advain efl toward a socialistic 
form of (jiYvernment. 

With the help of OPA, and other agencies created as war emer¬ 
gencies, the Government has gained powers not delegated in tlu* 
Constitution. 

I am going to appoint the following committee to frame a co//- 
stitidion for our new club. 

Sentiment toward this law differs widely in th<^ v^arious st(des. 
but in the State of Ohio where I liv'^e, the proportion is at least 
9 to 1 for it. 

We hope this movement does not become national in scope. 

The National Gorerjiment at times seems handicapped by lack of 
a strong foreign policy. 

(10) Capitalize any noun followed by a Roman numeral. Ex¬ 
amples: Division II, Volume V, Chapter IV. 

(11) Names of holidays, special weeks, and the like, are always 
capitalized. Examples: Mother’s Day; Armistice Day; Marcli of 
Dimes; Victory Day; Memorial Day; Meatless Day; Apple Week. 

(1^^) When part of a name of a com])any, organization, or insti¬ 
tution is used, some writers capitalize it; others do not. 

How about eating with us tonight at the Cluh? 

The Society is greater than any individual in it. 

I shouldn’t be writing this letter on Company time. 

I’m betting my all that State wins. 


(13) With the passing of time, certain words lose their specific 
meaning, or they becoriie less pointed. Hence, during the transition 
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some writers continue to capitalize; others do not. Examples; 
diesel engine; ethyl gas; marathon race; mimeograph; roman type. 

As stated in the beginning, some of the rules for capitalization 
are obligatory; others arc more or less left to the will of the indi¬ 
vidual or those to whom he reports. The important thing—you 
miglit call it Rule 14—is to adopt a style which conforms with the 
standards gcmerally accepted as right, follow your own inclina,tion 
where any choice is permitted, and then sticL to it. Good writers 
do not use one form of capitalization today, and another tomorrow. 
I'hey are consistent. 


6. Punctuation 

Why v)p hare pancluation marl's. There is no mystery about the 
us(' of punctual ion marks. hey serve the simple purpose of help¬ 
ing* lo Ininsfer tlioughts in written form so that the reader will have 
no (iidieiilly in understanding* them. It is therefore a mistake to 
omit any mark which might aid in accomplishing that purpose, or 
to use one which contributes nothing to it. Neither can it be said 
(!()rr(‘ctly that the modern trend is toward the elimination of 
punctual ion in a business letter. When you hear such a statement, 
it simj)ly means that modern writers ar(‘ careful not to use punctu¬ 
al ion marks which arc not necessary. Kach of these marks has 
(‘erlain well-defined functions, and must he used when the need 
(‘\isls. What Ihese functions arc must be clearly understood if the 
thought is to be transferred without confusion, and in the most 
(‘HVctivc manner. 

For example, it would bo extremely difficult for you to read and 
l asily grasp the thoughts on this page if ])eriods, commas, and the 
Ollier necessary marks were omitted. Each of the marks helps to 
separate words and groups of words so that you may better under¬ 
stand their relationsliip to each other. They are little traffic signals 
which point the way for your mind to go. They permit you to 
pause and mentally review what lias been said in the sentence or 
paragraph, and to get ready for what is to follow. 

Hie rules for punctuation are not comj)]ex or hard to apply, once 
you thoroughly know them. IVIistakes in punctuation are the result 
of ignorance with respect to these rules, or of Tin justifiable careless¬ 
ness. In either case, they may cause costly confusion of meaning 
and financial loss to the company represented by the letters in which 
they appear. Both the executive and his secretary need to under¬ 
stand these rules, and to respect them in the preparation of any 
written message for which they are jointly responsible. It is not 
fair to ask the secretary to carry all the load. 
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Should 'punctuation be dictated? In those cases where errors in 
punctuation appear in business letters, it is usually difficult to know 
who is to blame, the dictator or the transcriber. ‘T wanted a 
comma after this word,’’ complains the dictator. ‘T am not a 
mind-reader,” retorts the secretary. And so the bailie rages! Of 
course, the dictator has the right to expect that his sccreiaey under¬ 
stands the rules of punctuation, and usually she iloes. But he 
forgets that as her fingers dart rapidly over the keys, she is more 
concerned with correctness in typing than she is in grasping the 
continuity of thought. Hence, she is quite likely to transcribe only 
what she sees in her notes or hears on the wax record. She hasn’t 
time to edit the copy, or to question the presence or omission of a 
punctuation mark. 

Because of this psychological fact, it seems only good team-work 
for the dictator to help his secretaiy typist by including the marks 
he wants used along with the words that he pours into the mouth¬ 
piece of the machine or into the girl’s notebook. The thoughts of 
the dictator, and not those of the secretary, arc being expressed, and 
he is in by far the best position to decide what punctuation marks 
are necessary to make the meaning absolutely clear. Sometimes, 
to be sure, an executive may be blessed with a hcl})er who can be 
trusted to punctuate correctly anything that sue types, but even 
one of these super-workers may not always have the same concept 
of the meaning intended, or the same judgment as to what mark 
may or may not be necessary. 

The most competent letter-men, therefore, dictate punctuation 
marks as well as words. It is the one sure way of getting exactly 
what tliey want in the finished copy of each letter. 

Yes (comma) Mr. Jones (comma) we have the part needed to 
repair your pump (semicolon) in fact ((*omma) we didn’t want 
you to go a minute longer than necessary without water (comma) 
and a half hour after your letter was received we had the j)art 
at the post-office (period) It was sent airmail (comma) special 
delivery (comma) and you should have it early tomorrow morn¬ 
ing (period and paragraph) 

The trick of mastering this method of dictating is not too diffi¬ 
cult. It may retard speed a little at first, but in a few days, even 
if you never have dictated this way before, your letters will be roll¬ 
ing off the assembly line just as fast as ever. Certainly, it relieves 
the secretary’s burden, and the final result of your consideration will 
more than justify the effort. 

All right! What are these punctuation marks, and the rules for 
their use.^ 
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//otr (ifid when to 'punctuate. You are probably already femiliar 
with the various marks and their general uses, but it may be that 
are sometimes confused as to which mark is correct for a spe¬ 
cific need. If this is so, the following review should remove all 
doubt, and help you to dictate punctuation marks without the 
sliglitest h(\sitation. 

(1) 'ldu‘ period is no doubt the most important of all the punctu- 
ation marks, although the one least often confused. Its major job 
i> to t(dl the reader tliat he has reached the end of a sentence and 
may pause to consolidate his thinking. All declarative and impera¬ 
tive sentences close with pericnls. Anyone so ignorant as to dis- 
H'gard this fa(‘t would not })e found writing letters in a business 
(dlice. 'rh(‘ j)eriod also p(n*forms other useful jobs. It is used to 
end an abbreviation, as a decimal ])oint in figures, and to indicate 
the omission of part of a quoted passage. For the last mentioned 
fiiirpose, three or more periods are necessary, instead of just one. 

After abbreviations: Mr., (J.A.R., Adv., lion. 

As a decimal point: $109.85, 10.3 ll)s. 

To inilieatc omission: “And one man . . . plays many parts.’’ 

(‘2) Tlie quedion mark lakes the place of the period as a com¬ 
plete separation indicator if tlie sentence asks a direct question. 
Tin’s is supposed to be an/I BC fact in the use of the English language, 
hut nevertheless it is fre(iuenlly disregarded by careless letter writ¬ 
ers and their transcribers. No doubt, in numerous business com¬ 
munications, you have noticed the fault of ending interrogative 
sentences with periods instead of question marks. The fault is so 
common that in the correspondence of .some comiianies question 
marks are .seldom if ever used. 

Wrong: How could you expect a larger discount. 

Right: How could you expect a larger discount? 

A great many business writers follow^ the custom of not using a 
ciuestion mark after an interrogative sentence to which no reply is 
expected. This is still an error in punctuation, although in the light 
( f general usage it may be regarded with some tolerance. 

Wrong: May we have your order soon. 

Right: Alay we have your order soon? 

Indirect questions do not require the question mark. Example: 
‘My secretary is asking whether or not you will attend our sales 
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picnic/’ However, if the same thought were expressed in the form 
of a quoted question, then the question mark would be necessary. 
‘‘Are you going to attend our sales picnic?” my secretary is asking. 

Confusion seems common with regaid to where the question mark 
should be placed in connection with a quotation—inside or outside 
the quotation marks. But the answer to this ])robleiri is cjuite 
simple. If the quotation is only part of the question, the position 
is outside the quotation marks. If the complete question is quoted, 
the position is inside the quotation marks. 

Right; Did you hear her sing “I’ll See You Again”? 

Right: The eaptain cried, “Who will volunteer for this dan¬ 

gerous mission?” 

Some writers also use a question mark in parentheses to put 
special emphasis on the uncertainty of something just mentioned, 
or to express sarcasm toward some thing or person. There is little 
to be said in favor of this device, and it should be used sparingly, if 
used at all. When overworked, as by some individuals, it becomes 
as naive as the habit of the ’teen-age girl who writes “ha, ha,” when¬ 
ever she thinks she has said something clever. 

If John keeps his pledge(?), he will make a good salesman. 

Your promptness (?) in paying this bill is very much appreciated. 

If weather permits (?), your order will be shipped Wednesday. 

The gentleman (?) you call your .salesman is not welcome in my 

store. 

Question marks may also be used in a sequence of related ques¬ 
tions, starting with the key one, and followed by several others in 
abbreviated form—as an airplane pulls several gliders. For ex¬ 
ample: 

Having visited all of the training camps, how do you rate the 

Buckeyes this year? the Illini? the Badgers? the Wildcats? 

(3) The exclamation mark may be used to close a word, a group 
of words, or a full sentence when the thought is more emotional or 
dramatic than the ordinary sentence carries. When not overdone, 
its use adds spice and color to business writing, especially in ad¬ 
vertising copy and sales letters. With the exclamation mark, the 
writer can vary the monotony of conventional sentence forms, and 
thus create extra interest in the mind of his readers. Unfortunately, 
the majority of business men make small use of this punctuation 
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mark, probably because they have not learned what it can do for 

tfieiTi. i. • xi. ZE 

Listen a few minutes to conversation on the street, in the otbee, 

or any place where people meet, and you will agree that everyday 
sf)eecii is not made up of a steady sweep of full-rounded sentences. 
Far from it! Instead, in between the sentences that do come out 
;iro numerous exclamations, couched in single words or short phrases, 
and addling life and interest to what might otherwise be rather dull 
language. Well, if we are still sticking to our major premise—that 
we should write as we fa/k —why shouldn’t our letters have some of 
tlie same atmosphere.^ Wliat’s wrong with a word or phrase inter¬ 
ject (‘d in the flow of thought which makes the letter sound like a 
man talkhujY What’s wrong, for that matter, with a dash of emo¬ 
tion.^ Is there anything so phlegmatic or academic about business 
that one connected with it cannot be his natural, interesting, often 
excitable, self.^ If you think business is immune to emotion, watch 
flK‘ sales manager as he nears the end of a cjuarter, with a fighting 
chance of making (jiiota: watch the advertising director as he con¬ 
templates the million dollars he has risked on the new campaign, 
wondering if his judgment was sound, 'idle “dignity of business” 
is only a pose - a thin shell which hides situations, experiences, 
frustrations, ambitions, as dramatic as any you will encounter in 
other walks of life. 

\ es, we cast our vote for the exclamation mark, and the kind of 
business language which makes it necessary. 

All riglit, Joe! You say you are discouraged, and you will be 
solving a ])roblem for me by cpiitling. Nonsense! You never 
have betMi a problem to me in all these ten years we have worked 
together. Nohody here in the otlice wants you to quit, Joe. 
Nolxwly has been discouraged about //oa. 

Hut there is a problem, Joe. Yours! It’s in your own mind, 
aiul eillu'r it will lick you, or you will li< k it. 

We have no room for men who get discouraged, and start to pity 
theiiLselves. You are right about that. If you really have lost 
your grip, if y()ur blood has changed to water—okay! But I 
n<‘ver t'xpeeted to see the day when Joe Ooe’s guts ran out— 
when he couldn’t take the rough spots with the smooth. 

Sure! You <an quit, or you can be your old self again, and tell 
me to tear up this damnfool resipuition. But I’m not telling 
you irhut to do. The problem is in your lap, Joe—with a sweU 
wile and three kids sitting on the sidelines to see how you solve it. 

Listen! You go iishing next week at our expense. We owe you 
that lor all the ten years you have fought the good fight and 
never weakened. S(^ go ahead, and see if you are too discour¬ 
aged to catch a few big ones. 
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No argument about this, Joe! When you get back, write me 
your final decision. I still want you around. You know it! 

But you’ll have to get those bugs out of your bonnet. 

It’s you in the driver’s seat, Joe. Good \uck\ 

From the above letter written by a sales manager—^he got a tele¬ 
gram to tear up the resignation—^you can see how handy excla¬ 
mation marks can be. All right, Joe! Nonsense! Yours! Okay! 
Sure! Listen! No argument about this, Joe! You know it! Good 
luck! None of those words or phrases had to he in the sales man¬ 
ager’s letter, but don’t they add naturalness and power to it? 

Of course, you may be saying that the situation of the salesman 
wanting to resign is naturally emotional, and not a fair sample of 
the more prosaic things generally handled in business letters. Yes, 
that is a very good comment. It is true that salesman Joe Doe 
left himself wide open to the personal, man-to-man language used 
by his sales manager. Most letter-situations in business are far less 
dramatic, but even if dry-as-dust can’t they be handled in a human, 
conversational manner.^ 

Please! Won’t you sit down right now and write us a check? 

We know the amount of your bill is small, but with several 
thousand other customers also holding out on us, the size of the 
total might surprise you. 

Your letter about the mistake in your assortment of canned goods 
leaves me with no explanation that would hold water. How we 
could have sent pears instead of peaches, I don’t know. Queer! 

We did appreciate this first order, and wanted so much to please 
you. Is my face red! 

Right you are! Your June bill is paid. The check and our letter 
must have crossed in the mail. Sorry! Please excuse us for the 
trouble we have eaused you. 

Good news for you! Effeetive July 1, you will be entitled to an 
extra diseount of five per cent. 

Yes, indeed! You can have two of our trucks all day Sunday, 
and we will supply the drivers. You folks at the Red Cross de¬ 
serve our hearty cooperation. Congratulations! Feel free to 
come to us any time we can help. 

Listen! We cannot sell your products unless you keep us sup¬ 
plied. Where is the shipment you said we could count on last 
week? We aren’t angry. Not much! But it’s bad business to 
change our customers over to your feed, and then run short. 
Please! Get on your horse, and give him the whip. 

There you are! Even the run-of-the-mill letters can be made to 
sound as one man talking to another. There’s a lot of power in an 
exclamatory word or phrase. 
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(4) Tlie comma is the most frequently used of the several punc- 
tiKition marks which do their work within the sentence, rather than 
at the end. This mark merely says to the reader that he should 
slow down; it doesn’t say he must stop, as does the period. While 

I hr rul(\s for using the comma may seem academic and ‘‘bookish,” 
l!i(‘y nil boil down to the purpose of helping to make clear the re- 
la !<<] |)arts of the sentence, so that the reader gets the intended 

II rnnnig in the proper perspective. Commas are not hard to use 
correctl ly, if you understand the “why” of them. Some writers 
<‘laiiu they know nothing about the rules, but that they can “feel” 
th(‘ need of a comma, as it appears in a sentence they are writing— 
a iailacy which may account for those business letters in which 
<*oiimias seem to have been scattered here and there as a man seeds 
his lawn. 

Rriefly, here are the more important things the letter-man and 
his s(?(;relary need to know about commas. 

a. Use commas to keep apart the units of a series. In other 
words, the commas take the place of all except the last and. 

John, Jerry, Janies, and Joseph are salesmen. 

(J()(k 1 l(‘tter writers know how to relax, to be natural, and to just 

talk. 

Some writers omit the comma and let and do the whole job be- 
[ ween the last two units of the series. This is permissible if you 
happen to like it. 

John, Jerry, James and Joseph arc salesmen. 

b. ITse commas to mark off appositive modifiers which could be 
left out without damaging the meaning of the sentence. 

The Illinois team, ont-weighed and handicapped by inexperience, 

held the powerful Minnesota team scoreless until the last quarter! 

This bill, long over-due, must be paid immediately. 

In Ohio, his home state, they call Bricker “Honest John.” 

These two salesmen, Minton and McNulty, are always near the 

top. 

However, the commas are not necessary if the connection between 
modifier and antecedent is very close. 

lie himself admits the bill is unconstitutional. 

My brother Bill went through the war unwounded. 
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c. Use commas between clauses when the order is inverted, as in 
the following examples. A tip that a comma will be needed before 
the main clause is provided when the sentence starts with a sub¬ 
ordinating conjunction or with a word ending with ing. 

As requested in your telegram, we have increased your order by 
six dozen sets. 

Because of the limited supply, we cannot hold these goods for 
you later than Saturday. 

Working night and day, John Doe managed to finish first in the 
sales contest. 

If these terms are agreeable, please confirm the sale by return 
mail. 

Pending your reply, we will defer the scheduled shipment. 

Though it may seem harsh, we must refuse additional credit until 
a substantial payment is re<‘eived. 

d. Use commas to mark off the nominative of address. 

Soldiers, today we do or die. 

Yes, Mr. Jones, we will be glad to inspect your s.imples Wednes¬ 
day morning. 

e. Use commas to mark off parenthetical expressions or words. 

You must understand, therefore, why we cannot w^ait any longer 
for our money. 

The crowd, sensing it was time for the kill, gave forth a mighty 
roar. 

Of course, we still mean to fill this order. 

We still have faith, Mr. Doe, that you are big enough to solve 
this problem. 

Hard work, and not luck, will bring you success. 

This contract, which you read carefully before signing, cannot 
be tosvsed aside. 

A fact to remember is that a comma is never used before a verb 
unless its twin has previously appeared in the sentence. 

Wrong: The batter trying for a home-run, took a vicious cut at 
the ball. 

Right: The batter, trying for a home-run, took a vicious cut at 

the ball. 
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Omitting the first of the two commas in similar sentences, is a 
common error in transcribing. Guard against it. 

f. Use commas to mark off introductory words or phrases and 
iil)})reviations wliich do the same job. 

For example, consider the similar emergency of last year. 

IVcll, why shouldn’t a man write as he talks? 

We ran scuid at once only three (d the items, namely, the hose, 
the washing powder, and the hardware for the door. 

Th(‘ man must hav(^ been asleep; otherwise, why was he driving 
on the wrong si<l(‘ of the road? 

He h as many outstanding cpialities; e.g., a capacity for enthusi¬ 
asm which inak(\s many a sale. 

g. I Ise commas in place of omitted words. For example: 

Columbus, Ohio, ((’olumbus in Ohio) 

January 1, 1017. (January 1 in 1047) 

Th<‘ regular gas is twemty cents; the ethyl, twenty-two cents. 

('Phe ethyl is twenty-two cents.) 

The first penalty was for illegal use' of the hands; the sec'ond, for 
baekfield ill motion. CPhe second teas for baekfield in motion.) 

h. When (uul appears in a sentenee as a connective between words, 
|)lirases, or clauses, a comma is usually considered unnecessary, since 
I here is no inlerrn|)lion in the unity of thought. However, a comma 
is ns(‘d before hut becaus(' that wdiich follow^s in the sentence veers 
away from the thought which preceded. 

\'our suit is finished and you may have it this afternoon. (No 
comma needed before and) 

We appreciate your interest in our company, but there are no 
vacancies at present for which you might be qualified. (Comma 
before hut) 

Other conjunctions wdiich introduce a break or change in thought 
also require the comma. 

Our supply of the one-])ound size is sold out, so we are shipping 
half as many of the tw o-pound boxes. 

We have filed your order to take its turn, although we can make 
no promises as to date of shipment. 
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i. Use commas to separate direct quotations from other parts of 
the sentence. Omit them if the quotation is indirect. 

‘‘Bad luck,” the sales manager told his men, “is an excuse I will 
never accept.” 

“There isn’t any bad luck that hard work won’t destroy,” said 
the sales manager. 

The sales manager said, “Only the weak talk about !)ad luck.” 

All of the above are direct quotations, but notice that commas are 
not used in the following indirect quotations. 

The sales manager told his men that he would never accept bad 
luck as an excuse. 

It is the sales manager’s opinion that hard work will offset any 
bad luck. 

The sales manager said that only weak men talk about bad luck. 

When a verb precedes the direct quotation, some writers make an 
exception of the rule demanding a comma, but most of the authori¬ 
ties do not ai)prove this practice. 

The salesman retorted “You look after collections and let me do 
the selling.” (No comma after retorted) 

j. Use commas to mark off explanatory inodifieTs starting wn’th 
who, which, and that; do not use commas if the modifiers are 
restrictive. 

J^xplanatory: Our credit correspondents, who are college gradu¬ 
ates, are doing a remarkable job. 

Restrictive: Business executives who are interested in better 

letters are meeting at this clinic. 

To know whether or not a modifier explains or restricts, see if the 
direct statement is unchanged when the modifier is removed. If 
not, then the modifier is explanatory. If the meaning is incomplete 
without the modifier, then it is restrictive. 

In the above example, we are told that the credit correspondents 
are doing a swell job. This statement is complete without the 
modifier that they are college graduates. 

In the second sentence, however, the direct statement is that 
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business executives are meeting at the clinic. Without the modi¬ 
fier (which is restrictive) wc do not know the reason why they are 
meeting. Not all business executives are there only those inter¬ 
ested in better letters. 

k. I'se commas to make large numbers easier to read. The 
scfiaration comes between sequences of three figures, starting to the 
left of the decimal point. It is not customary, however, to make 
these separations in writing serial numbers. 

You owe us $11,112.^1 for purchases made during the month of 
July. 

weight of the load is .S,400 pounds. 

When tlie last census was taktui, 5,498,73f'2 persons were living 
in this State. 

'i'he serial nurnlier of the motor is MX!203871. 

(5) The semicolon indicates a greater degree of separation than 
the comma. It is especially valuable in sentences of several clauses 
whi(;h contain a number of commas for other purposes. Thus, 
commas are like the small railrojid stations at which momentary 
slops are made; semicolons are like the larger stations where major 
slo|)s occur. 

The semicolon could be used to advantage in business letters 
more fn'Cjiiently than it is. Perhaps the reason is that the average 
transcriber is not sure exactly how and when to use it, and so turns 
to the comma with which she is more familiar. For those who share 
this confusion, the following explanation should be helpful. 

a. Use a scTuicolon to separate clauses in a compound sentence 
when one of them is introduced by such conjunctions as thuSy hence. 
ofhenrist\ therefore, accord in (jhj, and the like. 

He has been too soft-hearted with customers; otherurise, there 
would not be so many of these unpaid accounts. 

You adinit not doing an honest job in your territory; therefore, 
we are forced to ask for your resignation. 

Coiich Elliot knew his team lacked power; accordingly, he relied 
on end sweeps and forward passes. 

b. Use a semicolon between co-ordinate clauses or phrases closely 
allied in meaning. 

Ilis sales were few; his excuses, amazing. 

Mistakes can be overlooked; lies about them, never. 
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c. Use a semicolon between word groups in which minor sepa¬ 
rations arc indicated by commas. 

As you say, the Doe Company has always paid its bills; however, 
in view of this credit report, you cannot afford to be too lenient. 

Just when a scoreless tie appeared (‘crtain, the break cainc for 
Yale; with thirty seconds left to play, Doe’s punt was blocked, 
and Yale took the ball on the five-yard line. 

d. Use a semicolon in long sentences to separate independent 
groups. 

He knew that lack of materials would limit production, and that 
sales needed no stimulation; however, he also realized the danger 
of losing public acceptance by not advertising. 

e. Use a semicolon when wishing to high-light each unit in a series. 

It was a great example of co-ordination: the blocking was superb; 
the line charged savagely; the passes were thrown with deadly 
accuracy; never had the team looked so good. 

These letters are outstanding: the language is natural; the facts 
are clearly presented; the spirit is friendly; the ty^>ing is beautiful. 

f. Use a semicolon between independent clauses in a compound 
sentence to indicate the omission of a conjunction. 

With conjunction: A few contributed, hut the majority refused. 
With semicolon: A few contributed; the majority refused. 

(6) The colon is used when the break in thought is blunt and 
sharp. It ranks next to the period in indicating degree of sepa¬ 
ration. The uses are as follows: 

a. Use a colon between independent units which have no con¬ 
necting word, and when the first unit points to the second. 

Our public relations program can be stated in five words: fair 
play and good manners. 

We can now be sure he will make good as a salesman: his record 
the first six months has been even better than expected. 

b. Use a colon in a sentence where a general fact is advanced, 
followed by specific explanation. 
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He has three outstanding qualities: resourcefulness, the willing¬ 
ness to work long and hard, and a genuine enthusiasm for any 
task. 

The sale is unusual: the merchandise is of highest quality; the 
f)rices are far below market value; the terms are so easy that 
anyone can buy. 

c. Use a colon before a quotation. If the latter is short, some 
writers prefer a comma. The comma is perhaps less formal. 

As nearly as F can remember, the accused said: “I lost my tem¬ 
per and hit him with the bottle; it was not my intention to kill 
him.” 

He said: “You can depend on me, absolutely.” 

She said: “Yes.” (Or) She said, “Yes.” (Or) She said “Yes.” 

(1. Use a colon after the salutation, and after such words as 
Subject and Atteutiou when they introduce captions above the body 
of a business letter. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

(ientlemeii: 

Subject: July Sales Contest 
Attention: Mr. John Doe 

e. Use a colon to separate the hour and minutes to indicate time. 
A period is also correct, but most writers seem to prefer the colon. 

9:80 a.m. (Or) 9.80 a.ni. 

(7) The dash is a useful punctuation mark, but may not be used 
promiscuously. Hecause so many writers use it without cause as a 
substitulc for the comma, semicolon, or colon, it holds small favor 
among the authorities. When not worked to death, however, the 
dv\s\\ \s aw e\^eeUve too\ \w W\e \elleT-wWs \\ie possMe 

exception of the exclamation mark, it serves to gain the greatest 
attention—a purpose which has special value in sales letters. This 
means that the attention value tends to decrease in proportion to 
the number of times that the dash is used in a single paragraph. 
Too many dashes disturb the flow of thought, so that the reader 
suffers a series of jerks, and the effect is no more pleasing than when 
his car sputters and spits on a cold morning. Do not be afraid to 
use the dash, but do it sparingly. 

a. Use the dash to show an abrupt change in thought. 
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You have flouted the power God gave you—you walk the ‘‘low 
way” when your destiny was the “high way.” 

Surely it is best to settle this account as we have suggested— 
lawyers cost money, you know. 

b. Use the dash to mark off parenthetical expressions. This is 
also a function of the comma, but the dash indicates a greater degree 
of separation. 

I’ve watched thousands of men—^young and old—in their struggle 
to become a “somebody.” 

A little jab here, a little jab there—’round and ’round—never 
working with a plan. 

The papers already signed—contract, mortgage, and deed—will 
be sufficient. 

c. Use the dash to indicate an interruption in thought. 

You will do it our way or—well, after all we have the right to 
expect loyalty from any employee. 

Pay this bill by Saturday or—. 

d. Use the dash to separate parts of a sentence where the inten¬ 
tion is to indicate hesitation or lack of continuity. 

John, this is the first time I have done this—well, maybe the 
second—or, at least—what’s the use of hedging—I just forgot, 
and that’s the truth. 

(8) The 'parenthesis has less to be said for it than the dash. 
Too often a pair is used as a convenient device for inserting ma¬ 
terial which should have been a normal part of the sentence. Other 
times, without the slightest justification, the parentheses are substi¬ 
tuted for commas or dashes. However, they do serve a few useful 
purposes, as when the material inserted is a technical reference or 
something entirely remote from what goes before or after. 

a. Use parentheses when a factual reference needs to be inserted 
without interrupting th6 flow of thought. 

Joe Brown (Harvard, 1920) made the best speech at the Uni¬ 
versity Club banquet. 

Your contract (Page 2, Item A) covers this point thoroughly. 

b. Use parentheses for the insertion of dates when you wish to 
keep them apart from the main body of the sentence. 
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I'he (late of birth (October 29, 1894) was inadvertently left out 
ill firofKiring the questionnaire. 

For three exciting (Jays (Monday through Wednesday) you can 
LaJve advantage of tlie greatest sale in our liistory. 

c. lJs (3 parentheses to include a comment aside from the general 
Uiought of the sentence, as when an actor gives a line to the audi¬ 
ence which the others on the stage are not supposed to hear. 

1I(? claims (lak<' it with a grain of salt) that the bank erred in 
r<*turning his check. 

His (^xf)lanation (alibi) was that the prospect was too busy to 
talk to him. 

By gr(‘at effort (?), he actually sold seven cases yesterday. 

(1. Use parentheses to verify a written number, but do so only in 
legal or formal copy where the repetition is considered absolutely 
necessary. 

Wrong: 'Fhe f)ric(i of seven dollars ($7.00) is the very best we 
can oJfer. 

lx‘gal: For a (‘onsideration of three thousand dcdlars ($3,000) 

the party of the first part .... 

(9) "Fhe apostrophe is a punctuation mark used in several ways; 
all are quite simple, but very often confused. In fact, this little 
mark probably suffers more abuse than any of the others in the 
punctuation family. Even some of our good writers are sometimes 
guilty of not using the mark where there should be one, or of placing 
it in the wrong position. Consider the types of usage described 
below, and be sure never to let this inconspicuous mark bring ridi¬ 
cule to one of your letters. 

a. Use the apostrophe to show possession. Do not forget that 

the possessor is indicated by that part of the word which comes in 

front of the apostrophe, no matter whether the word is singular or 
plural. 

The salesman’s charts . . . charts uf the salesman 

The salesmen’s charts . . . charts of the salesmen 

The executive’s club . . . club of the executive 

The executives’ club . . . club of the executives 

Mr. Doe’s automobile . . . automobile of Mr. Doe 

*Mr. Does’ automobile . . . automobile of Mr. Does 

*Mr. Does’s automobile . . . automobile of Mr. Does 

* Either of these two forms is correct, but the use of the apostrophe without the addition 
9 is preferred. 
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b. Use the apostrophe to take the place of missing letters in a 
contraction. Contractions are not objectionable except in very 
formal writing. 


didn’t (did not) 
we’re (we are) 
you’re (you are) 
aren’t (are not) 
couldn’t (could not) 
’til (until) 


isn’t (is not) 
we’ll (we will) 
won’t (will not) 

I’d (I would) 
it’s (it is) 

o’clock (of the clock) 


A very common error is confusion between the contraction ifs 
(it is) and the possessive pronoun its^ which of course requires no 
apostrophe. 

You will like iVs (it is) compact size, its (it is) sureness in taking 

fire, and its (it is) uncanny ability to stay lit in the highest wind. 

In the illustration just cited, the writer fell into the trap of using 
the contraction ifs three times instead of the intended possessive 
form its. When you read the contractions in full, you see how 
ridiculous such errors can be. 

c. Use the apostrophe to indicate the plural of abbreviations, 
letters, figures, and certain words. 

How many ts are there in permissible? 

His sentences are full of aruts and huts. 

He threw six consecutive 7’^, and then four iVs. 

We have three Ph.D.'s on our sales force. 


(10) Quotation marks are used to enclose something written or 
spoken, word for word, by another person. They are not generally 
abused except in relation to other marks; the confusion results from 
not being sure which mark comes first. Note the following rules. 

a. Periods and commas are always placed inside the quotation 
mark. 

“Let those who are afraid stay behind,’' called the young captain. 

The young captain called, “Let those who are afraid stay behind.’* 

b. Semicolons and colons are always placed outside the quotation 
mark. 
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Our 
.sul)j< 

proof ill oiir pay oiivolopos. 

'Dk; of lh(- book is “'J'liis AVuy cartoons profusely illus- 
tnitc the eopy. 

c, Otlier murks are placed inside the quotation if part of it; out¬ 
side, if noL. 

Inside: Slie asked, “When will you stoj) smoking?” 

Outside; AVlio said, “Life is hut a walking sliadow’'? 

Inside: He cried, “(dve me liberty or give me death I” 

Outside: You are just a “(ry-bahy"! 

(1. When a writer ])urposely makes a grammatical error, he 
“saves face” by using ({notation marks to tell the rciider he realized 
whal he was doing. 

I brother, you “have did" me wrong! 

Your sales report for last wei'k gave us all a big thrill; it was 
r(*ally a “wliaiigdoodle." 

The same device, of course, may be used when slang or a collo- 
(juialism is eonsidcMX'd appropriate for the letter but the writer is 
not willing to take full responsibility. The quotation marks show 
that he knew Indter, but went ahead anyway-" a rather amusing 
(list inel ion. 

e. (hiotalion marks are commonly used to enclose titles of maga¬ 
zine article's, nanu's of songs, and the nam(\s of chai)ter headings. 
For some reason hard to explain, book titles are usually handled 
dilVerently. If printed, llu'y usually ap{)ear in italics without the 
([notation marks; if lyj)ed, they are cither underlined or quoted. 

f. Quotation marks may properly be used to give special em¬ 
phasis to one or more wa)rds considered important by the writer. 

If he is a “Salesman," then I am a plumber. 

These new j)aekages have more “glamour" than a HcJlywood 
starlet. 

Let’s “give our all” to this contest. 

g. Single quotation marks are used to enclose one quotation 
within another. 


presirlent spoke last month to the Advertising Club on the 
*et, “I b(‘Jiev(‘ in high wages’"; but we are still waiting for 
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This bulletin says: “Every salesman should read the funeral ora¬ 
tion in ‘Julius Caesar/ ” 

Note that the period is placed withij the single quotation 7iiark. 

(11) The hy'phen is a handy punctuation mark, used mostly as 
a connecting link in compound words. 

a. Use the hyphen to combine words or phrases of close relation. 

hard-fought hand-earved 

t wen ty-poll nd ma n-t (> -n > an 

in o t hcr-i 11 -law i le^er-sa y-d ie 

b. Use the hyphen as a substitute for io when indicating a stretch 
or coverage in time, pages, and the like. 

10'^20-1948 pp. 113-121 

Items C-F Volumes IV-VH 

c. Use the hyphen to join letters and numbers for identification 
purposes. 


No. D-3354 Invoice 54C-K 


d. Use the hyphen to separate syllables when a word has to be 
divided at the end of a line. 

The number of S'pacea that should be used in connection with the 
typing of punctuation marks is fairly well standardized, although 
variations are occasionally noted. The following is a guide that 
may safely be followed. 


After a period. 

question mark. 

“ exclamation mark. 

(One space if within the sentence) 

“ comma. 

(No space if between figures) 

“ semicolon. 

“ colon. 

and before dash. 

“ and before hyphen. 

Inside parentheses. 

Outside parentheses. 

Inside quotation marks. 

Outside quotation marks. 


1 spaces 

2 “ 


2 “ 


1 spaee 


1 “ 

2 spaces 
0 “ 

0 “ 

0 “ 

1 space 
0 spaces 
1 space 
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A Letter Incorrectly Punctuated 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Perhaps you read in the New York Times the story which ap¬ 
peared a week, or two, ago about weather cycles: and what to 
expect this year. 

According to that prediction you folks, up North, are in for one 
of those nerve racking—old fashioned—winters like the one you 
had four years ago! You must remember that winter—twenty 
to thirty degrees below zero—ice over the streets, for weeks and 
weeks,—business men snow bound from their offices—children 
kept out of school. 

Put in Elorida; glamorous sun blessed Florida; it won’t make 
any difference. While a lot of nice people, up your way, are 
skidding, and shivo ing, going about in greatcoats, and galoshes, 
suffering from colds, and influenza, counting the long months 
before they can go fishing, or shoot a game of golf—thousands of 
oth(‘r families, will be down in our state—sun tanning on the 
beaches, playing tennis in shorts, fishing, swimming, sailing, 
r-hargjng their bodies witli new energy—in a climate, truly, the 
world’s best. 


Maylx' you hav(' sf)ent winters in Florida and don’t need any 
invitation, to come again to our sunny land—just next door to 
Heaven. Hut if you have’nt why not resolve, now, to give your¬ 
self, ami your family, a heap of happiness by making the sunshine 
trek, this year. 

i here an' many fine folks in Florida—hospitable—friendiv— 
glad to have you with them. Furtherinf)rc you won’t have to 
worry iilxnil wliori' lo stay. The folder. enelose<l, tells with pie- 
tiires which are ludter than words, about sonic of the furnished 
lioines and apartnienls waiting for your comfort, and pleasure, 
liicy lire just a small sample of llie many fine places available 
through our organization -places to match any need, or purse! 

lake a jK'ok at these pictures; and write to us. Just say_“We 

are thinking of a visit to Florida, this winter, and here are the 
accommodations we will need”. Then -we will send you photo- 
graphs. and detailed information, on properties, we think vou 
will enjoy. Do this phvise and don’t feel obligated, our,s’ is a 
trieiidly service and we like to help, in any way we can. 

Cordially, yours. 


Use this letter to test your knowledge of the rules for punctuation. 
See how many errors you can correct before looking at the revision 
on the opposite page. 
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The Same Letter Revised 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Perhaps you read in the New York Times the story whl< li pj- 
pearcd a week or two ago, about weather cycles and wl. it to 
expect this year. 

According to that predictio':, you folk^ up North arc in for one 
of those nerve-racking, old-fasliloned vinters—like llic (iiie ycu 
had four years ago. You must rememhci* that winter: twenty 
to thirty degrees below zero; ice over tlie streets for weeks and 
weeks; business men snow-bound from their offices; childron kept 
out of school. 

But in Florida -glamorous sun-blessed Florida—it won^t make 
any difference. AVliile a lot of nice people up your way are skid¬ 
ding and shivering; going about in greatcoats and galoshes; suffer¬ 
ing from ctolds and influenza; counting the long months before 
they caii go fishing, or shoot a game of golf—thousands of other 
families will be down in our state: sun-tanning on the beaches; 
playing tennis in shorts; fishing, swimming, sailing; charging their 
bodies with new energy in a climate truly the world’s best. 

Maybe you have spent winters in Florida, and don’t need any 
invitation to come to our sunny land, just next door to Heaven. 

But if you haven’t, why not resolve now to giv^e yourself and 
your family a heap of happiness by making the sunshine trek 
this year? 

There are many fine folks in Florida—^hospitable, friendly, glad 
to have you with them. Furthermore, you won’t have to worry 
about where to stay. The folder enclosed tells with pictures 
which are better than words, about some of the furnished homes 
and apartments waiting for your comfort and pleasure. They 
are just a small sample of the many fine places available through 
our organization—places to match any need or purse. 

Take a peek at these pictures, and write to us. Just say, “We 
are thinking of a visit to Florida this winter, and here are the 
accommodations we will need.” Then we will send you photo¬ 
graphs and detailed information on properties we think you will 
enjoy. Do this, please, and don’t feel obligated. Ours is a 
friendly service, and we like to help in any way we can. 

Cordially yours, 

The revision may not be punctuated to please all of the authori¬ 
ties, but probably you will agree that the changes make the letter 
easier to read. The punctuation marks help rather than hinder the 
flow of thought—and that is the chief purpose of punctuation. 
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7. Devices to Make Reading Easier 

Paragraphing, We liave noted that short words and short sen¬ 
tences tend to improve' the effectiveness of a business letter because 
they impose less strain on the reader’s mind than do long words and 
long sentences. In like manner, the thought is easier to absorb if 
the paragraplis are not too formidable, and so constructed that each 
one covers a s(*j)arate and complete unit of the message. The reader 
knows at the beginning of each paragraph that the previous division 
of thought has been completed, and that he is about to be presented 
with a new one. Of course, this is true only when the paragraphing 
has l)een done by a competent and logical thinker. A paragraph 
composed of unrelated material causes confusion, and hinders the 
assimilation of the central thought. 

'Fhe chief responsibility for the arrangement of paragraphs in 
logical and compact form belongs to the dictator. If he has planned 
his let ter [>roperly, he knows what points he intends to present, and 
in what order. When one point has been thoroughly covered, he is 
ready to say “new paragraph,” and proceed to the next, which will 
present a new point, completely and without digression. However, 
if the point is c()m[)lcx and re(|uires lengthy discussion, the dictator 
faces the choice of using a long paragraph, or of breaking the thought 
into several paragraphs to cover separate sub-points. The choice 
of sevH‘ral shorter paragraj)hs is })referable, since a lengthy one is 
liri'soine to the eye and tends to repel the reader before he has 
started to read the letter. 

Placing the burden of responsibility on the dictator does not 
mean, however, that the competent secretary has no part in proper 
paragraphing. Wluui she notices that her superior has forgotten 
to signal a new paragra])h, she may without exceeding her authority 
go ahead on her own initiative, and make the division in the copy 
whi(‘h she is typing. Moreover, some dictators make no pretense 
of indicating paragraph beginnings. In this case, even though it 
(*aiinot be approved as the best practice, the secretary must do the 
best she can to make the paragraphs presentable and logically cut 
to the pattern of what seems to have been the dictator’s intention. 

We have seen paragra[)hs that tilled an entire page of typing, and 
many more that ran a half page or longer. This indicates both 
careless and loose thinking on the part of the dictator, and a low 
grade of effieiency on the part of the typist or secretary. The in¬ 
fluence of these long paragraphs cannot possibly be favorable. 
They tell the reader that the letter is going to be diflScult to read, 
and they set up a negative mental attitude which puts the writer 
behind the eight ball at the very start. This fact is well recognized 
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l>y the majority of business letter-writers, and the modern trend is 
toward paragraphs which will not impose on the eye or mind of the 
reader. Sometimes the tendency is overdone, with each paragraph 
consisting of a single sentence or a couple of short ones. This suc¬ 
cession of small bits of copy is just as objectionable as the other ex¬ 
treme. Hence, you will gain the best results by sticking to the 
middle of the road, and making your paragraphs neither too long nor 
too short. 

One factor influencing length of paragrajihs is the nature of the 
message in the letter. Certain phases of business, for example, are 
more technical and complicated than others. The paragraphs in a 
sales or adjustment letter might be expected to run somewhat longer 
than in a letter which merely thanks a customer for his order or 
asks when a bill is to be paid. 

Another variable factor is the mental background of both writer 
and reader. Probably the head of the Department of English in 
a large university is more accustomed to reading material arranged 
in long paragraphs, than is his landlord, who happens to be a man 
of no great education or native intelligence. In the same sense, 
one writer may be able to use longer paragraphs, and make them 
easier to read, than is another. As in all other aspects of business 
letter-writing, paragraphing should take into consideration the 
probable reading habits and intellectual status of the individual to 
whom the letter is addressed. Generally, you may be sure that it 
is better to write short paragraphs than long ones—no matter who 
the potential reader may happen to be. 

Highlighting special material. In many business letters there 
are certain facts or figures which the writer is particularly anxious 
that the reader shall remember. In such cases, the special material 
may be highlighted by contrasting forms of indentation, by tabula¬ 
tion, or by some other similar method. Facts buried in the middle 
of a paragraph are much more likely to be overlooked by the reader 
than when they are given a more prominent display. For example, 
consider the different typings of the following letter to a salesman. 

Dear Jimmy; 

First, let me tell you that I am much pleased with the way you 
have taken hold in your new territory. If you keep on at the 
same pace, there is a big bonus assured for you at the end of the 
year. Your success gives me personal satisfaction, because as 
you know there was some opposition to your appointment on 
account of your youth. 

During the coming week, I want you to spend a day in Cairo. 

Talk to John Doe, president of the Doe Implement Company, 
and see if you can revive his business. He was a steady buyer 
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until last December, when he suddenly left us cold. Probably 
something happened to displease him, although I cannot think 
what it could be. .41so, while in Cairo, -sec old man Roe again. 
You said last month that he would make a substantial payment 
on liis account, but nothing has happened. Re courteous, but 
make it plain tliat we are about ready to c-all on the lawyers to 
get our tnoncy. In Centralia, be sure to get the contraet signed 
with Black and Black. You .seem confident this business will 
jell, but from my own field experience I can tell you that no 
f)r<lcr is any good until the buyer jiiits his John Henry on the 

7[('n* in the effiec, we arc going ahead with plans for the national 
convention. This will he your first, and I know you will get a 
tr(‘in<‘ndoMs kick out of it. By the way, if you want a room 
reservation, don’t neglect returning the card to Hotel Jefferson— 
the one sent to you three weeks ago. If you overlook doing this, 
it will he your hard luck as there won’t be a chance to get a 
room after you arrive. 

Again, Jimmy, I compliment you on your efforts. You may not 
he satisfied to see your name twenty-ninth on the list, but that 
is a fine rating for a beginner, and I have no doubt before the 
year is over, you will he crowding the leaders. 

lleport to me on the matters I have mentioned. 

Sinc‘erely yours. 

Probably, Jimmy was pleased with the letter from his boss. But 
ill addition to the compliments, it contains certain instructions 
which are more or less covered up in the body of the message. 
Without any major changes in wording, these instructions could 
have been highlighted by the following form of typing. 

Dear Jimmy: 

First, let me tell you that 1 am much pleased with the way you 
have taken hold in your new territory. If you keep on at the 
same pace, there is a big bonus assured for you at the end of 
the year. Your success gives me personal satisfaction, because 
as you know there was some opposition to your appointment on 
account of your youth. 

Jimmy, along with your other calls, here are three things I want 
you to do this coming week. 

1. Talk to John Doe, president of the Doe Implement Com¬ 
pany, in Cairo, and find out why he stopped buying from 
us last December. An order from him will be another 
feather in your cap. 

2. While in Cairo, also see old man Roe again. He has not 
made the substantial payment, as promised to you last 
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month. Be courteous, but make it plain we are ready to 
call on the lawyers to get our money. 

3. In Centralia, be sure to get the contract signed with Black 
and Black, An order is never an order until the buyer’s 
John Henry goes on the dotted line. 

Be sure to report to me on these three special assignments b> the 
end of the week. 

Here in the office, we are going ahead with plans for the national 
convention. This will be your first, and I know you v\nll get a 
tremendous kick out of it. By the way. if you want a room 
reservation, 


don’t neglect returning the card 
to Hotel Jefferson—the one sent 
to you three weeks ago. 

If you overlook doing this, it will be your hard luck, as there 
won’t be a chance to get a room after you arrive. 

Again, Jimmy, I compliment you on your efforts. You may not 
be satisfied to see your name twenty-ninth on the list, but that 
is a fine rating for a beginner, and I have no doubt before the 
year is over, you will be crowding the lejiders. 

Sincerely yo’^rs. 

Your eye tells you that numbering and indenting the three points 
gives them a special emphasis they did not have in the first version 
of the letter. In the same way, the indentation highlights the ref- 
ei-ence to the room reservation. With these assignments so promi¬ 
nently displayed, Jimmy is not likely to forget or neglect them. 

Explanatory material presented in tabulated form is usually 
easier to read and understand than when worked into the body of 
paragraphs. For example, compare the two typed forms that 
h)llow. 

Thank you, Mrs. Doe, for writing, and for the payment of $5.00 
to apply against your unpaid bills. We appreciate the effort you 
are making to bring your account up to date, and your offer to 
send us another payment of $5.00 in two weeks is quite satis¬ 
factory. 

The total amount which you still owe is $16.35, and not $14.00 
as mentioned in your letter. The difference of $2.35 is the 
amount of the March bill, which you thought was paid. The 
confusion, no doubt, is caused by the fact that both the February 
and March bills were for the same amount. The receipt you 
enclosed covered the February bill, but left the one for March 
still unpaid. 
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Since the first of January, you have made f^r payments: p.42 
against the January bill; $2.35 against the February bjll|^$3.29 
against the April bill; and your latest payment ot $o.00. Ihis is 
a total of $14.06. 

During the same period, the following bills have been issued: 
January, $.‘3.4^2; February, $‘2.35; March, $2.35; April, $3.29; 
May, $4.01: June, $3.17; July, $3.99; August, $4.10; and Sep¬ 
tember, $3.73—a total of $30.41. 

Ihiis when you dedu(*t the total paid from the total billed, there 
is a balance of $16.35 still due. 

We hope these figures are clear to you, Mrs. Doe, but 
Inn^c any question to ask about them, we will be very glad to 
answer it. It was nice to know that your husband has now re- 
cov<“rcd after his long illnc.ss, and that he has found such a 
good job. 

Cordially yours, 

'Flic above letter is about as clear as any exposition could be, but 
! !i<‘ many figures make the deciphering a slow process. When these 
figures are tabulated, the job is iniieh simpler. 

Thank you, Mrs. Doe, for writing, and for the payment of $5.00 
to apply against your unpaid hills. We appreciate the effort you 
a,r(‘ making to bring your account up to dat(‘, aJid your offer to 
s(‘iid us aiKjther payment of $5.00 in two wetks is quite satis¬ 
factory. 

'riu' total amount which you still owe is $16.35, and not $14.00 
as mentioned in your letter. The dilference of $2.35 is the 
amount of the INlarch hill, which you thought was paid. The 
confusion, no doubt, is caused by the fact that both the February 
and March hills were for the same amount. The receipt you 
enclosed covered the February hill, but left the one for March 


still iiiqiaid. 




Uilh 


Payments 

January 


$3.42 

Paid February 2 

Fc'hruary 

$2.35 

$2.35 

March 22 

March 

$2.35 

$3.29 

May 6 

April 

$3.29 

$5.00 

November 6 

May 

$4.01 

—.— 


June 

$3.17 

$14.00 

Total 

July 

$3.99 



August 

$4.10 



September 

$3.73 




Total $30.41 
Less $14.06 


$16.35 The amount you still owe. 
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We hope these figures are clear to you, Mrs Doe, but if you have 
any question to ask about them, we will 1 e very glad to r.nswer 
it. It was nice to know that your husband has now recovered 
after his long illness, and that he has found siuli a good job. 

Cordially yours. 

Obviously, this second version of the letter is easier \nd (|uicker 
to read. It could hardly be misunderstood. Rusiiu‘ss lei rer wi-ilors 
should use these and similar forms of typing to clarify the letter's 
message, and to put emphasis on items that deserve it. 


8. Marks for Proofreading' and Editing 

Secretary needs to hioir them. Very few of the texts covering the 
various phases of letter-writing devote any space to proofreading 
marks. Apparently, the authors have ruled them out, because 
their major purpose is to check the correctness of printed copy— 
a [)urpose remote from making sure that a business letter is ac¬ 
curately typed and in the proper shape for mailing. Nevertheless, 
we think a competent secretary needs to know these marks, as surely 
there will be times in her business career when she will have to know 
them. 

The secretary of the advertising manager may be asked to check 
the proofs of ads, booklets, and other promotional literature. The 
treasurer's secretary may have to read proof for his annual report, 
to be presented in printed form. The secretary of the director of 
research may find himself going over pamphlets that deal with 
ex])eriments and their results. The president’s secretary may have 
to prepare copy and read proof for his radio speech which is to be 
distributed to all branch managers and salesmen. In all of these 
cases, corrections or changes must be marked for the printer with 
the symbols he understands. 

From the utility viewpoint, proofreading marks serve a double 
purpose; they conserve marginal space, and they save time for the 
individual who reads the copy. It is much quicker to write “caps” 
than “put in capitals,” much quicker to write “stet” than “disregard 
my correction, and use in the original form.” Furthermore, the 
I)rinter is also able to work faster and without confusion if he sees 
on the corrected proofs the marks with which he is thoroughly 
familiar rather than assorted written instructions (clear or vague). 

Standard 'proofreading marks. On the following page, these are 
illustrated and defined. Then, immediately after, appears one 
page of printed copy marked to show what corrections need to be 
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made. It will pay you to study these two pages long enough to 
master these symbols, and to understand exactly how to use them. 
It is by such forms of specialized knowledge, beyond the mere 
knowing how to take flictation and type, that a secretary may lift 
her level of efficiency above the average—and profit accordingly. 


A 

Make correction indicated in mar* 

r-n 

Raise to proper position. 


gin. 


Lower to proper position. 


Retain croesed-out word or letter; let 

nil 

Hair space letters. 


it stand. 

w.fi 

Wrong font; change to proper font 

• • • • 

Retain words under which dots ap« 


Is this right? 


pear; write *'Stet" in maigin. 

lA 

Put in lower case (small letters). 

X 

Appears battered; examine. 


Put in small capitals. 

«i 

Straighten lines. 


Put In capitals. 


Unevenly spaced; correct spacing. 

CfM 

Put in caps and small caps. 

// 

Line up; i.e., make lines even with 

AM, 

Change to Roman. 


other matter. 


Change to Italic. 


Make no break in the reading; no f 

s 

Under letter or word means capa 


No paragraph; sometimes written 

=s 

Under letter or word, small caps. 


“nm in." 


Under letter or word means Italic. 


Here is an omission; see copy. 


Under letter or word, bold taco. 


Make a paragraph here. 

V 

Insert comma. 


TVanspose words or letters as indi« 

V 

Insert semicolon. 


cated. 

J/ 

Insert colon. 


Take out matter indicated; dele. 

© 

Insert period. 


Take out character indicated and 

/?/ 

Insert interrogation mark. 


close up. 

W 

Insert exclamation mark. 

0 

Line drawn through a cap means 

H 

Insert h>'phcn. 


lowercase. 

</' 

Insert apostrophe. 

S> 

Upside down; reveras. 


Insert quotatum marks. 

w 

Close up; no space. 


Insert superior letter or figure. 

# 

Insert a space here. 


Insert Inferior letter or figure. 

X 

Push down this space* 


Insert brackets. 

ih 

Indent line one em. 


Insert parenthesis. 

C 

Move this to the left 

t , 

m 

One^m dash. 

3 

Move this to the right 


Two-cm paralld dash. 

Symbois for ediiimj copy. Along 

w'ith 

the standard proofreading 


marks, another set of symbols has been developed by custom for the 
editing of tyi)ed copy. In some respects but not all, they are 
similar to the proofreading marks; however, one difference is that 
the symbols are not placed in the margins to call attention to cor¬ 
rections. These symbols are familiar to all editors, printers, and 
copy-readers, and they lend themselves very well to the correcting 
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of letters; particularly, those longer ones where a rough draft is first 
dictated with the expectation of polishing later. \ good many 
.sales letters are “put through the wringer” in this way before the 
writers are satisfied to mail them. 

The number of these symbols for editing copy ‘s not so large a.s 

4.6. I ^^o^ not «ppe>f tliat tlw eadi^ prinUf htd any nit<hod ot 
/// correctmi^wi^befora on th^prcss^ The learned Q ^ 

JL be am ed correctors of the first two centuries of printing were not 
}ff I j proo^^readers in our aenstij th^ Trfett rather what we should S* 0 

:Vet/ office editors. Their labors wei^hiefly to see that the proof oorr^ /#/ 
sponded to the copy, but that the printed page was correct in its 
/atinity^that^4bo-wflid y >^^^ and that the sense was right. ^(SC 
S They caredhut little about orthography, bad letter^r purely printei^ 

errors, and when the text seemed to them wrong th^ consulted fresh 
authorities or altered it on their own responsibility. Good prooli^in 
lryit0 the modem sense, were impossi]^ until professional readers were X 
Ha* employed^men who Oiadl dtstla printers education, and then spent 
ij many years in the oonec^n of proof. The orthography of English^ 
which for the past century has undergone little change, was very 
]y:^3fluctu/ting until after jS publication of Johnson*’s Dictionary, and 

c^itaJs, which haws been used with considerable regularity for the ^ 
psst(^years^ were previously used on the fmissl or llritT plan The ^ 

Q approach to regularity,/fo for as we hav^ may be attributed to the 
growth of a class of professional proof readers^ and it is to them that 
we owe the conectness of modem prmting.yyMoie e^rs have been V ^ 
found in the Bible than in any other one work. For many generatio ns . 

it was frequently the case that Bibles were brought out stealthpi^, 

Inom fear of governmental interfeienoey^They were f 
£ fiom imperfect texts, and were often modified to meet the views of 
A/ those who publi^ them^^The story is related that a certain woman dl 
in Germany, wh e was the wife of ajfanter, and had become disgusted 
^ with the continual assertion^ o^ ^ U^perioriiyj ot man over wonum 

ediidi she had heard, hurried into the composing roqm while her 
husbaiid was at supper and altered a sdatence in the^^^le,Srhich he 
9^^ was printing, so that it nac^an^instcad o{^enr^thus making the 9^^ 
verseisad “And he shall be thy fool" instead of “/ffid beshaO be thy ^ 
lord." The word^not^was omitted by Barker, thejfing*a printer hi 
EftglmtfalAMj HswaaliDSCl O 
on this acODvnt 


that of the regular proofreading marks, since many of the latter 
apply only to letters and words set by hand or machine and have 
no significance in correcting typed material. For example, a letter 
cannot be typed upside down; nor can it be typed in the wrong font. 
Proofreading marks that call attention to those errors are meaning¬ 
less for typed copy. 
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Edited sales letter. Following is the first draft of a sales letter, 
edited for the second typing. The marks are explained to the left 
of the letter, but of course no explanation was necessary on the 
original. 


Spell out 

Tou hare aald to jouraelf a(l^times. ”Soae|!a 7 

IVriod 

1 mst hare eyes ehoekjd^ Tou said It last 

( ’ornnia 

month, last year,and the year before — bat you 

I^iragraph 

Just don't get around to it.^ ]>uiny, itn't it? 
k guLo stops for gasoline, SAd ■aya.'^Tou ali^t 

eheek the battery too.” Re reads about tens!tea 

(itiolo 

Seniicfdon 

and the harm they can dot^ immediately ha la off 

to his-basement to looh for them. Be gets a 

4Vausf)()se ItdlcTs 

little eou^, and rushes to the doctor, to find 
out If his lungs are okeh, da buya aeales for 

()n<‘ word 

his batlTrooa, so he can keep dally ^eek of hia 

Hull in 

weights 

^e checks this, and checks that; bat he nerer 

gives a kind thou^t to his Tlslon. 

Day la, and day oat, he takea hla eyea for 

Omit letter 

grant/ed. Be worries about a kink In his cheat, 

and about oil In his ear, but he thinks his eyes 

.CSlaufc) 

Don’t eluinge 

Tes, he thinks that until the day of reckoning — 

4’ransf)()se words 

and then(la\^too late. 

Tee, this letter cones from one idio makes 

Insert letter 

o* 

hla br^ and butter by taking care of eyes. 

(’iipitidize 

For that reason, you nay be saying, ”oh, he's 

only trying to drum up a little business for 

himself.* But making money is not the biggest 

All caps. 

reward la ay work. I know what neglect ^ ^ 
to your eyee. Xrsm If ay letter tends you to 

Two words 

some other eysjloctor, X will be glad you went. 

Omit words 


Hyphen 

Don't play It. Stop In tomorrow, and let me sza 

amine your eyee. Or go to someone else. But 

Apostrophe 

do It tomorrow. Please, for your own aaka, do^ 
put it off. 


Slaearelj 7«urt, 


As in any other aspect of secretarial skill, efficiency in reading 
proof or editing copy must depend on two factors: first, how 
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thoroughly the marks are mastered; and second, how constantly 
they are used. The saying that ‘‘practice makes perfect’^ is trite, 
but also it is true. 

A plan used by many instructors is pass to students copies of 
galley proofs secured from printing or publishing companies. These 
proofs are exactly as taken from the type, and before the experts 
have had a chance to correct them. The marking of several of these 
galley proofs, and checking back to see if the right marks have been 
used, will quickly develop skill in the art of proofreading. The 
plan is not copyrighted; you should be able to secure galley proofs 
from your local printer. How, for example, would you mark the 
one that follows.'^ 

FAMOUS LEFT HANDERS* 

It Is a breadth-taking moment in the annaul football game 
btween the two old rivals—Ntoer Dame and Northwestern in the 
fall of 1936. 

Neither team has sc ored and the game is drawing near the 
close. 

‘Parisien going in for Notre Dame,’^ bellows the voice form 
the loud speakery. 

Aplay is called. The ball goes too this newcomer Parisian, 
lie take a few step backward. From out of his left hand after 
a mihty sweap of his left arm the ball goes fflying down the fiield. 

It lands in a Natre Dame players’ arms. He rushes on down the 
field until he has made the tohuedown that gives Notre Dame a 
6 to 0 victcjry over it’s ancient enemy. 

Scene Snifts to Pacific Coast 

The next scene is later that same season in the anual struggel 
between Notre Dame and its pacific coast rival; University of 
Southern California. 

The situation again is tense. Notre Dame is trailing 12 to 
7. 

“Parisien going in for Notre Dame,’ again bellows a voice from 
a loud speaker, 

A play is called. The Ball goes to the new-comer Parisien. 

Once mcjre he took a ft^w steps bake and to his left. Again from 
out of his right hand after a mighty sweep of his left arm a 
spinning football goes flying down the field. 

Again the ball lands in a Notre Dame player’s arms. And 
again the pass is good for a touchdown. Notre Dame wins the 
football game, 12 tol3. 

Heart .Ailment Prevented 
His Playing More Often. 

Art Parisien; the most specatcular left handed passer colledge 
foot ball ever had known appeared in only a few plays;, yet his 
skillfull and powerful method of tossing a forward pass with his 
left hand win both those important games for Northwestern. 

* Reprint of story by French Lane, in the Chicago Tribune —reset with mistakes by 
Howard Borvig of the Dartnell Corporation. 
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Parision wasnt permitted too play any oftener becouse the late 
etaovb E6mthePl Agaisfiin. 

c oach rochne knew he was suffering from a heart ailment. 

Til is heart ai lament was never attributed to his left handed 
atheltie endeavors, however. That theory that left handed 
atheltie activity brings on heart ailments had been exploidc long 

of lc‘ft handed material in university athletic ranks. 

Oll\ JOJ 0[((TSII0CIS0J sum ‘JDA9A\0I{ ‘SJUOi^ ^UUOI JOJ 

IVIc'dieal men had came to this c onclusion that the strain on an 
athlete’s heart was the same wherethe he used the right or left 
haiicl.^ 

Anotiikr great left handed football passer is Bull Doehring of 
the ('hieago bears. Oc*casionally Dohering snaps the ball with 
his left hand behind his back. At times the pass goes forty or 
fifty yards down the field. It always bewilders the defensive 
stars of the Bears* opponents. 

One more present day left footed kicker, aside from Francis, 
who was mentioned in our first artic le, is Hooper, a guard on 
the (’ornell team this year. Hooper drops back out of his regular 
pc^sition to do the kicking for Cornell, the ball always bounding 
offff the texj C3f his left foot. 

I 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 

The typographical error is a slippery thing and sly, 

You can hunt it till you are dizzy, but it somehow will get by. 
Till the forms are off the presses, it is strange how still it keeps; 
It shrinks down into a corner, and it never stirs or peeps. 

That typographical error, too small for human eyes. 

Till the ink is on the paper, when it grows to mountain size. 

The boss, he stares with horror, then he grabs his hair and moans; 
The copy reader drops his head upon his hands and groans— 
The remainder of the issue may be clean as clean can be. 

But that typographic'al error is the only thing you see. 

Reprinted by permission from Knoxville (Iowa) Express. 
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PERSONALITY IN BUSINESS LEHERS 

1. What Makes a Letter Interesting? 

Reeding writer's personality. You do not need to be told that 
some writers manage to make themselves more interesting than 
others. Among those from whom you get letters, no doubt two or 
three are especially favored, and when in a newly arrived batch of 
mail one of them is represented, you push everything else aside until 
the message is read. But why? What are these writers able to do 
that others cannot? Is there some one quality in their letters that 
makes them outstanding? Is it a quality that anyone might attain 
if he only knew how? 

Well, yes. There is no reason why most business letters should 
be so dry, so dull, so colorless. There is no mystery about an 
interesting letter. It simply reflects more of the friendly personality 
of the writer than do messages which are lifeless, cold, and stiff. In 
the interesting letter you hear a man talking, and you feel his .smile 
between the lines. He isn’t trying to be clever, or doing anything 
purposely to attract attention to himself, but you sense that he is 
there with you, and the warmth of his presence is a pleasant experi¬ 
ence that you miss in the letters which seem to be only a collection 
of words. 

Of course, in some letters the subject material is in itself more 
interesting than in others. That gives the writer a running start. 
Generally speaking, sales letters talk about more exciting things 
than do collection letters; letters about advertising have more inter¬ 
esting content than letters about traflBc. But these advantages in 
nature of material, or the lack of them, make little difference to the 
writer who has the gift of putting himself in his message. Person¬ 
ality is a quality that has few limitations. Certainly, you must 
admit the truth of that statement, for you have read letters about 
simple routine matters which made you smile, and feel attracted to 
the writers; and in contrary fashion, you have read letters which 
had every chance to be interesting, but left you cold and yawning. 

519 
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Meaning of the word. Before we go any further in talking about 
per.sonality in the business letter, we should define its meaning to 
make sure that the quality w^e are after is both positive and favor¬ 
able. In the broadest sense, every individual has a personality, 
although it may not be pleasing—as is usually meant in the use of 
I he word. This fact is brought out in Webster’s definition. 

Per.sovalify 1. Quality or state of being personal, or of being a 
person; personal existence or identity. That which consti¬ 
tutes distinction of person; individuality; as, a .striking person- 
alitff. A p('rsonal being; a person. 4. Quality of relating 
to a. particular person, esp. disparagingly or liostilely; as, vulgar 
j)crsoN(ilihj. 5. A ])crsonal remark, esp. one disparaging or of 
t(‘iisive; usually in ])1.; as, to indulge in personalities. 

It is llu^ second of the five definitions w^hich comes closest to what 
we mean when we offer personality as a ciuality to be desired in the 
luisiiK'ss letter. We want “distinction of person” to be evident in 
the dieljitcMl words; and more than that, distinction of a likable, 
friendly ])erson. For example, such a personality is reflected in a 
letter once wrilien by Irvin S. (.'obb. 

Justin Boot Company 

Fort Worth 

1V\as 

(h’Titlernen: 

I hav(‘ a complaint to enter. .About thn'e months ago, you made 
for mi% to order, a pair of boots at the behest of Mr. Jake Oshman 
of Houston, Texas, a place which the Honorable Amon Carter of 
your own city would probably describe as one of the more out¬ 
lying suburbs of Fort Worth. 

There is no fault to be found with the boots. They fit perfectly, 
and they’re so smart-looking 1 hate to take ’em off even for long 
enough to trim my t(M'-nails. The trouble is that the mere sight 
of them arouses the baser instincts of some of my friends in the 
moving picture set. Already Mr. Leo Carillo has made two de- 
lil)erate attempts to abscond with my new boots and frequently 
I detect a look of low animal cunning in the envious eyes of that 
ilistinguished Arkan.sas cowboy, Mr. Bob Burns. 

So, for fear of larceny, or earthquake, or such-like acts of God— 
and wicked men—I figure Fd better get me a second supply of 
your justly renowned output right away. This time I rather 
lean to the idea of a pair of brownish or tannish or reddish boots— 
whichever is the most stylish—adorned on the legs with a few 
fancy scallops or stitched scrollings in contrasting colors. Then 
maybe I could wear your product to rodeos and so-called Wild 
West shows and not only enhance the landscape values, but 
mayl)e deceive these Californians into thinking I was a real 
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horseman. Of course, I couldn’t fool the horse but you know 
how gullible some people are, and especially native sons. 

I as.sume you have on file my measurements. If so, please let 
me know what the price would be for the contemplated job. In¬ 
cidentally you might also send along one of your catalogues or 
style .sheets to guide me in selecting the above mentioned decora¬ 
tive effects. 

With my sincere compliments on the merits of your merchandise. 

Yours truly, 

P.S. 

Perhaps I should add that, under the present interpretation, a 
native son is anybody who’s been out here long enough to see 
his trailer. 

You agree, of course, that Mr. Cobb’s famous chuckle is present 
in that letter. No one could read it and not be interested. It has 
“distinction of person’’ in high degree. But perhaps, you are .say¬ 
ing, “Oh, yes, the letter is interesting, but more words are used than 
necessary merely to order a pair of boots.” And once again, the 
thought is in the back of your head, “Business is business, and 
letters can’t be conversations.” Well, right and wrong! We should 
get things done as quickly as possible, but not to the extent of leav¬ 
ing out the human element that expedites their accomplishment. 
An extra sentence or two, revealing the friendly personality of the 
writer, is never wasted effort in a business letter. Granted that the 
name of the famous Irvin S. Cobb helped to win attention to his 
inquiry, we still believe the humor in his letter established a friendly 
relationship which may have won special service. Moreover, the 
same letter written by a less celebrated person would have been 
more effective than the customary, “Please send me your latest 
catalogue, as I want to order another pair of your boots.” 

If you still lean to making business letters as short as possible, 
countless examples could be cited to prove that brevity and interest 
are not incompatible. Remember? 

Dear Governor: They are fixing to hang me on Thursday, and 
here it is Tuesday. 

Will you please send me the name of a good lawyer in your 
town? I may have to sue you. 

• • • • • 

Yes, John Doe did work for us several weeks. When he left, 
we were satisfied. 
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And added to those short ones, might well be Elbert Hubbard^s 
collection letter: “Come Brother, dig! You’ll never know the dif¬ 
ference and God knows we need the money.” 

None of the examples just cited are letters in the conventional 
style. Instead, the writers dared to get out of the groove and to 
ex[)ress themselves as they would in ordinary speech. People like 
things which are dijferent— shoes cut in a new way, a breakfast food 
unlike any they have eaten before, a play with a fresh plot. They 
ai.so are receplivt^ to a new a{)[)roach in letters. At least, this must 
have been Mil(‘s KimbalFs tliought when he dared the following 
iifiusual coHeclion let ter, lie had a lot of small accounts to collect, 
ami several of the customary conventional appeals had failed. 
I'her(‘ was nothing much to lose in trying something entirely dif¬ 
ferent, ev^en though he hesitated at the last moment to mail a mes¬ 
sage' so remoto from the “dignity” of business. But out it went. 

I)(vir Mr. Doe: 

^riu‘ worst has ha.j)ponod! Elmer, our treasurer, has found out 
about your aceount, and is threatening to write you a letter. 

As a friend of yours, I implore you to pay now before it is too 
late! Ik'ople who gel Elmer’s <‘ollectioii letters never recover. 

We hide tlu‘ Aecounts Receivable I^edger from him, but some¬ 
times he finds it and gets out of eontrol. If you realized the 
horror of it, you wamld mail your eheek at once. If you had seen 
the pitiful results as we know them! Young men prematurely 
aged, and strong men broken—babbling in a corner through 
|)alsied fingers. It is hideous! 

rsually, Elmer’s letters result in 40 percent collections and 60 
percent suicide's. He may have other words in his vocabulary 
l)esi(h's “sue,” '‘legal action,” and the unrepeatablcs, but no one 
has heard him use any since the spring of 1908. 

Elmer’s old mother (wlio has been in a sanitarium since he was 
seven) t<*lls iis that he was a happy, normal boy until he was five. 

Then a neighbor child persuadecl him to trade two old pennies 
ft)r OIK' shiny new one. When Elmer found out he’d been horn- 
swoggled, the change came over night. He earned his first dime 
drowning kittens, Avorked in a .slaughter house when he was four- 
t(‘t'n, and is now treasurer of our company. He is president of 
the Lriigue for Restoration of the Death IVnalty, and has filed 
a standing application for the job of public Hangman. 

You see the situation. I like people, and I just can't stand the 
thought of having Elmer destroy your Avill to live. So please, 
for your own sake and the .sake of my conscience, mail your check 
today for the $7.65 owing to us—or you may get a letter from 
Elmer- God forbid! 


I rgently yours. 
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Miles Kimball, president of Direct Mail Associates, Inc., Oshkosh, 
W^iscoiisin, had used many collection letters in his business career. 
But never one so shockingly different. Before you join the business 
men who could not tolerate anything so unconventional, consider 
also the fact that this letter outpulled by a wide margin all of the 
others that had been mailed by the company over a period of many 
years. Why? Perhaps because people like to be amused. Per¬ 
haps humor in some intangible way is connected with 'personality in 
a business letter. 

Another example, of similar vein, is the celebrated letter written 
by a prominent business executive to the manager of one of the 
large Chicago hotels. In condensed form, here is the correspond¬ 
ence between the two men. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Upon making the customary room inspection after a guest’s de¬ 
parture, our housekeeper advises that two brown woolen blankets, 
replacement value $8 each, were missing from the room you occu¬ 
pied. . . . Guests frequently, we find, in their haste inadvert¬ 
ently place such items in their effects and, of course, return^same 
when discovered. 

The accusation, politely made in the guise of ^^inadvertently,” 
would have angered the average human being. But the executive 
to whom it was mailed was more of a philosopher. He realized, 
no doubt, that hotels do suffer considerable loss because of the 
‘‘haste” of certain guests. Anyway, his reply is a classic in fun¬ 
poking; it bubbles over with the calm personality of a man who 
chooses to see the humorous side of the experience rather than to 
write back in righteous indignation. 


Dear Mr. Manager: 

I am desolate to learn that you have guests who are so absent- 
minded. I suppose that passengers on railroad trains are apt to 
carry off a locomotive or a few hundred feet of rails. Or a visitor 
to a zoo may take an elephant or a rhinoceros, concealing same 
in a sack of peanuts after removing the nuts (replacement value 
of $.05), 

It happened that I needed all the drawer space you so thought¬ 
fully provide. The blankets in question occupied the bottom 
drawer of the dresser, and I wanted to put some white shirts 
(replacement value of $3.50 each) there, so I lifted said blankets 
(replacement value of $8 each) and placed them on a chair. 
Later, I handed the same blankets to the maid, telling her in 
gentlemanly language to get them the hell out of there. 
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If you’ll take the trouble 
teemed establishment, you 


to count all the blankets in your es- 
’11 find them all present. 


Very truly yours. 


P. S. By the way, have you counted your elevators lately? 


Thus confronted with a guest who refused to take his first letter 
too SO riously, tlic manager of the hotel removed his stiff shirt, and 
did Ills best to write a second letter in the same spirit. You need 
not lie !)olliered with the whole of it, but from the paragraph below 
you can sec how different is the language how much more human 
is the writer. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Yes, wo do a lot of counting around here. IVe counted the 
elevators. What I want to <*ount now is more important to me. 

I want to keep on counting you as a friend of the-hotel. 

. . . As the song says, ‘‘Let’s ("all the Whole Thing Off.” 


IVrhaps by now you are beginning to catch the meaning of 
“personality” as it may be expressed in business letters. It is not 
soiiKdhing that can be weighed, or counted, or painted; nor is it ever 
inanifeslcd twice in exactly the same manner. The latter is im¬ 
possible because no two persons are exactly alike, and personahty as 
lu^arly as your author can describe it, is the reflection of a man —of 
his disposition, his mental attitude, his feeling toward the world in 
whicfi lie lives, and the other human beings in it. All of this sounds 
inlangible, but it isn’t really. A letter gives out personality when 
you forget it i.s a letter- -when you feel the presence of the writer, and 
hear him talking to you. 

2. How to Express Your Own Personality 

Loosen your belt. In an earlier chapter of this Handbook you 
wtu'c urged never to think about writing letters. Instead, you were 
to say, “Today I must talk to these people.” And if from these 
many pages only one idea were to be culled, the one of talking and 
not writing is probably most valuable. The chief reason why so 
many letters—the great majority of letters—are dull and uninter¬ 
esting, is because those who write them cannot shake off the con¬ 
cept that they are preparing something to be read, rather than 
talkifig to other human beings. The difference in these two ap¬ 
proaches is so wide and radical that the one produces letters dry as 
dust; the other, letters which sparkle with human personality. 

Hence, if you wish your letters to be interesting—to reflect your 
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friendly personality—the first requisite is that you adjust your 
own mental attitude toward the job. Take off your necktie, 
loosen your belt. Forget the silly formalities. Sit down, and be 
comfortable. Remember the slogan: “Relax—be natural—just 
TALK.^’ If your letters are drab and colorless, it isn’t because you 
lack personality. It is because you keep it bottled, so that not a 
drop can escape to lighten your words, or to make \ou sound like 
the friendly, interesting person that you really are. No one can 
express his real personality when using the stilted language of 1770; 
no one can make his letters vital and human while sitting behind his 
desk with the same austere dignity that he may affect in a box at 
grand opera. 

Good manners are as necessary in writing letters as in any other 
human relationship. We do not mean that you should wise-crack, 
try to “show off,” or that you should write a letter in the same 
spirit that you might shoot a game of pool. On the other hand, 
neither do we think that business relationships need to be any more 
formal than those of every-day decent, pleasant living. The per¬ 
son who is to read your next letter is probably just another human 
being—like your neighbor, your friend, or your boss. He* doesn’t 
want you to slap his back on first acquaintance; neither does he 
want you to talk as if he were an old fuddy-duddy, allergic to a 
smile. Maybe you are saying, “But his letter to me was cold and 
formal ... I must go back at him in the same way.” Why must 
you.^ Perhaps he learned to write letters in the old school. He 
doesn’t know any better. Must you keep your personality under¬ 
cover because someone else does? No. Keep your letters on a high 
plane of courtesy. Write with respect to those of higher station, 
and to those older in years. But be yourself. Relax ... be 
natural . . . just TALK. There is no logical reason for assuming 
a personality which is false—no reason why in a letter you should 
be cold and formal, if in reality you are not that kind of a person. 

Homely language helps. In the writer’s scrap-book is an old 
clipping titled “Every letter ought to make a friend.” The au¬ 
thor’s name has been lost along the way, but his comments are 
pertinent to the subject of our quest—^how to put personality in a 
business letter. Read what he says about Bill Galloway. 

When Bill Galloway was president of a farm implement com¬ 
pany in Waterloo, Iowa, he made a fortune for himself and others 
because he knew how to write a good letter. I think Bill’s chief 
qualifications for letter writing were that he KNEW people, and 
LIKED people. 

Galloway never wrote a form letter. He could always find time 
to talk to a farmer. Every letter, even though the same codv 
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would go to a hundred thousand farmers, was a personal letter 
to him. Bill was a great believer in friendliness. Even in form 
letters he ccmld manage to put in some personal touch. 

One time he had some letterheads printed with a picture of his 
olHce building in the upper right-hand corner. One of his fa¬ 
vorite stunts was to draw a crude cross in ink over one window. 
Under this cross he would write, “Here is where I sit.’’ 

'riiat simple cross-mark and phrase added a friendly note to a 
letter which made a deep im[)ression on farmers. They were ac- 
eustoUK'd to doing business in a personal way. The idea made 
Bill into a human being who reached out from the envelope 
and shook hands with every reader. 


'riicre are homely words in our everyday language, and combi- 
milions of words, which seem to fit the pattern of the average, 
eommonplaee, likable human being. ^Vhcn used in business let- 
l(‘rs, they eontribute a man-to-man touch which helps to bring 
rcad(‘r and wriUu* on the same plane. ^ ou know these expressions, 
l)(‘caus(‘ you use them every day—(haUs water over the dam . . . 
h(^ would give you his last shirt . . . let’s take the bull by the horns 
. . . don t swap horses in mid-stream . . . you can’t burn a candle 
a I both ends . . . and the thousands of others which make our 
language inUMcsting even though they may not be favored in 
college classrooms. The power of these home-spun expressions is 
generated by the fact that they are mutually understood. The 
average American is suspicious of “fancy” language; he likes best 
the common words which are a part of his own vocabulary. Folks, 
lor example, is a word with great popular appeal. When you talk 
\o Jolks- -ov about folks- -you are really writing a persuasive letter. 

(’onsider the following sales letter—an invitation to visit a coun- 
t!^\ (.citing place. Read it alc^ud, and you may feel even more 
strongly the rugged, man-of-the-soil personality of the writer. He 
uses only the short, simple words of the common man, but he makes 
your moutli water for some of **]VXaw’s” home cooking. 

Dear Mr. Frailey: 


A friend of yours, Charle.s Lieber, was out here last week, and 
sjud I ought to write to you. He said, too, to be careful what 
kiiul of a letter I wrote as you wouldn’t read it if it wasn’t right. 
Uin not much ot a hand at writing letters, but I’d sure like for 
you and Mrs. Frailey to come out and see us. 


I reckon you two make it a point to eat out once or twice a week 
and no doubt you like the meals .at the places you go to in Chicago! 
lint I wonder it you wouldn t like some real old-fashioned farm 
cooking for a change. , If you’ve ever been on a farm, especially 
at thrashing time, you II know w’hat I mean. ^ 
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My wife, my two daughters, my son and me, have a little place • 
we think is pretty nice; thirty acres of land; raise our own poultry 
and vegetables; bake our own bread, biscuits, cakes, and pies. 
Maw, that’s my wife, and the two girls, Effie and Fay, do the 
cooking, and they set as good a table as anybody in the state. 

I’ll bet you folks haven’t set down to good old-fashioned fried 
chicken with whipped potatoes and chicken gravy, along with 
corn fritters, fresh string beans, and baking powder biscuits, in a 
long, long time. Or how does this strike you: home-ccoked roast 
beef, thick brown gravy with Yorkshire pudding, candied yams, 
fresh green peas, and home-made bread? Mr. Frailey, that’s 
honest-to-goodness food. 

I could go on and on telling you the good things Maw cooks. 

I’ll bet you haven’t had any good old sweet sour beans, pickled 
crab apples, old-fashioned chow-chow, apple or tomato butter, 
for many years, have you? Well, Maw puts up about eighteen 
hundred quarts of these things every year. 

We’re mighty proud of our place—The Farm, we call it. Noth¬ 
ing fancy, but it’s homey. You won’t find a lot of French words 
on our bill-of-fare that most people can’t make out. If it’s 
chicken and dumplings, or roast duck, we say so without any 
frills. 

We just fixed up a sittin’ parlor off the dining room, with a big 
fire-place where most of the folks like to sit after dinner—to eat 
cookies, drink cider, listen to the radio, or just talk. We think 
it’s cozy. I’ll bet you’d like it too. 

Our prices are reasonable. W^e’re not aimin’ to be rich—just to 
make a living. Why don’t you and Mrs. Frailey drive out some 
evening this week, and try some of Maw's cooking? Our place 
is on Route Twenty, one mile west of Rockland Road. We’ll 
be mighty glad to have you. 

Yours very truly. 

Take that letter apart, and you’ll find its persuasiveness is mostly 
due to simple man-of-tlie-street language. 

‘‘was out here last week . . . 

I’m not much of a hand . . . 

come out and see us . . . 

some real old-fashioned farm cooking . . . 

we think it’s pretty nice . . . 

Maw, that’s my wife . . . 
they set as good a table . . . 

I’ll bet you folks . . . 

that’s honest-to-goodness food . . . 
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the good things Maw cooks . . . 

Nothing fancy, but it’s homey . . . 
just fixed up a sittin’ parlor . . . 
to eat cookies, drink cider . . . 

We think it’s cozy . . . 

We’re not aimin’ to be rich . . . 
and try some of Maw’s cooking . . . 

We’ll be mighty glad to have you" 

Ibdore you jump on a train for Chicago to try some of ‘‘Maw’s” 
cooking, we must tell you that this eating place in the country was 
purely imaginary. The letter was written by G. G. Wassom, of the 
IVopic‘s Gas Company while participating in their letter-training 
program. 'Fhe assignment was to write a letter revealing the plain 
personality of a common man supposedly the operator of a rural 
ix'staurant that served farm cooking. You will hear more about this 
company’s letter program in a later section. Mr. Wassom is a 
cr(Mlit man, but we think his noteworthy letter points to previous 
(‘xperience on a farm. 

Aihlitiij file personal loach. An old and effective device used by 
letter-v/riters to season the meat of their message, is the addition 
of a sentence or two of a personal nature. Usually, these “extras” 
are typed near the end of the letter, but sometimes they are written 
in ink at the lime tlie writer signs his letter. For example, here are 
three of these personal touches taken from letters dictated for the 
J(‘lferson Standard lafe Insurance ('ompany, of Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The subject matter in the three letters was not interest¬ 
ing, as it included references to policies, rates, premiums, and the 
like; hut the sentences thrown in for good measure help to give the 
message life and personality. 

In a letter to an aijent in California: What about letting me know 
how you like the Sunshine State. Have you crashed the movies 
yet ? 

To an agent in Augusta, Georgia: I enjoyed visiting in your oflBce 
Friday morning, and I hope it will not be my last visit to your 
ileantiful city. 

To a policyholder: We enjoyed having you with us yesterday. 
Come to see us again. 

None of these letters actually needed these personal touches. In 
a business way, they would have done their job had the digressions 
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Rlolcory Smoked and Cared for month# in dark laoke 
hoasAB. Average 12 pounde. Price--50^ per pound, 
F.O.B. Clarksville, Tenn. 

Those that have ever eaten Tennessee Country 
Ram know it is the BEST In the world, and to those 
that have not tested this Tennessee product, ve 
ask a chance to prove the statement. 



tmr salesman in your territory is a candy teiiow, ne itnows the lamp business, 
knows our line and how It can serve you best. He can help you build your lamp 
sales and will be glad to work with you. 

If you want us to have our salesman call, will you please check It on the 
attached card and sign and send It Inf Ve pay the postage. Or, If we have 
left undone something we ought to have done, or done something we ought not 
to have done, will you please tell us fully so we may adjust the matter to your 
entire satisfaction. 

Ve are very anxious to serve you and hope to hear from you on the enclosed card 
by return mall. 


AFiM 


Tours very truly, 
ALLAD'iH MFC. CO. 

General Manager 


the efficiency and stimulate the activity of 
your entire organization. 

To do without It Is costly extrava¬ 
gance. To adopt it Is true economy. 

Very truly yours, 

CEIZSTIALITE DIVISIOH 
GLEASON TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY. 



C:V MANAGER. 

Zncl. 
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been omitted, and, a little time could have been saved by sticking 
strictly to the subject. But who would say that the time taken in 
personalize the letters was wasted? 

Similarly, the^ examples on page 529 show how three business 
letters were personalized by hand-written comments. Ihey origi¬ 
nally aj)peared in a Dartnell Better Letteis Bulletin edited by 
Cameron JVTePherson. The subject was The Finishiny Touchy and 
Mr. AfePherson’s comments are most illuminating; 

Just as the genius of an old master is reflected in the finishing 
touch which lie gave to his paintings, so the skill of a corre¬ 
spondent shows in the finishing touch which he gives to his 
Iett(TS. 

In a recent bulletin I showed] several closing paragraphs which 
h;id outlived their usefulness. They lacked individuality. They 
were cold and insipid. 

In this bulletin I am suggesting a type of close which appeals 
to the friendly instincts that most men have beneath their masks 
of formality. 

Of course, tlu'se closes will not do in every case. There are 
times when reserve and formality are necessary. But nine let¬ 
ters out of ten can be improved by a human touch at the close. 

We agree heartily with Cameron AlcPherson. Except when used 
for a very formal occasion, there seems to be no sensible reason why 
the human I ouch will not improve any business letter. 

Use of reader s name. The value of working the reader^s name 
into the body of a letter has already been mentioned. It is also 
one of the ways that personality is gained. In speech, we use over 
and over again the name of the ])erson to whom we are talking. 
While this must be done with more restraint in letters, it is still one 
of the sim])lest methods of making the reader feel that his identity 
as an individual is recognized. In his fine book, Goodwill Letters 
That Build Business,'^ William H. Butterfield says: “Every normal 
person likes to be noticed, not as a name in the company ledger, but 
as a fiesh-and-blood human being. Mr. John Q. Public is proud of 
his individual idtmtity; so he is complimented and flattered when 
a personal letter makes him feel that someone has noticed his exist- 
en(‘e and api)reciates his patronage. . . . Any evidence of oflSce 
routine is a death blow to letter tone, and it kills the reader’s 
enthusiasm instantly. He realizes that he is not being written to 
as John Smith or William Jones, but merely as one of the firm’s 
customers.” 

Then Mr. Butterfield tells how destructive to the personal tone 
is the robo t-like reference to company records. And to that com- 

* Trentkc-Hall, Inc., New York, \. \’. 
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ment, amen! No human being wants to feel that he is merely a 
matter of record—a name in the file of customers. Nevertheh ss, 
thousands of business letters are dictated every daj with the 
deadly, impersonal beginning, “According to our records.” W iiat 
does this indicate to the reader? Why, simply that someone in the 
company has been going through the files, and happen ed to see his 
name as one who hadn’t been buying recently; or js one to vvh( m, 
for some other reason, a letter might be written. 

Think of your readers as people^ lAot names. Address them 
directly, and without any explanation or apology. To be sure, 
every company has records, and from them may come the impulse 
to write to a particular person. But don’t tell him that the kick-off 
was prompted by seeing his name in the file. “According to our 
records,” writes the promotion manager, “you have not used your 
charge account during the past six months. We have missed you 
in our store, Mr. Doe, and would like to know why you have been 
giving us the cold shoulder.” What a ridiculous thing to say to a 
former customer! He knows you have not missed him as an indi¬ 
vidual. He knows, too, that none of the clerks have remarked 
about his not being in the store. How did you know he had stopped 
buying? You told him in the first four words. The records said he 
had not used his charge account. How differently the letter would 
have sounded, had the start been, “Mr. Doe, you haven’t used your 
charge account in the last six months, and we are getting concerned 
about you. Will you do us a favor? Write and tell us what hap¬ 
pened; or better still, come in and let us serve you again.” 

This last letter begins with the customer’s name. That makes 
him feel important. Then it gives the fact that he has not used 
his charge account. That warms his ego—he has been missed. 
Finally, a favor is asked. That is especially pleasing. He, John 
Doe, can do a big company a favor. All of this is a matter of psy¬ 
chology, but what are business relationships if not psychological? 
The sooner you recognize that fact, the better your letters will be. 

DonH overplay your hand. As has been explained previously, the 
personal tone can be exaggerated in a business letter, and in pro¬ 
portion to how deeply the writer falls in that trap, the less sincere 
he seems. Simply telling you that a letter is improved by the 
direct use of the reader’s name in the body does not mean that you 
should use it with sickening frequency. 

Thanks for your check, Mr. Doe. We were glad to hear how 
pleased you are with the shipment, and that makes us wonder, 

Mr. Doe, when we may expect another order. Please remember, 
we are here to serve you, Mr. Doe. And believe us, Mr. Doe, we 
do appreciate your business. 
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The use of John Doe’s name four times in one paragraph would 
be absurd, and no doubt more offensive to him than to use it not at 
all. Nobody likes to be bombarded with his own name. Doing so 
makes the letter sound flippant and insincere. Stick to the middle 
<jf the road. Let your reader know that he is recognized by name. 
Use it once or twice in the letter, but not so often as to sound like a 
ward politician out for voles. 

The use of nicknames without benefit of authority can be par¬ 
ticularly obnoxious. No one has the right to address another indi¬ 
vidual with such familiarity unless a friendly relationship has been 
established, and in sufficient degree to warrant doing so. Any step 
beyond this limitation is bad manners, and quite likely to be re¬ 
sented. Consider, for example, the absurdity of the letter which 
was addressed, '‘Dear Si,” and closed with the postscript, “Did I 
s[)ell your nickname correctly.^” Certainly, if the spelling were not 
known to the writer, he could not claim a friendship that would 
sanction the nicknain(*’s use. 


.9. //ozv to Spotlight the Reader 

More YOU and Icsti WK. Some business letters make us wonder 
if the writers were not thinking more about themselves than about 
their readers. They are full to the brim with / and We, but contain 

Ponr Frlotid: 

(we) nto rnnounco that (2) havp been 
ai-I'Cilr;le<3 dlstrlbntoi-o of Doe Foods In Uiis 

f 1 

rocop^itrcd the ever r'rov<lrc den?ind for feeds 
of gnperlor and proven c.millty, wlilch would en- 
able(^to help you lower production coots, 
wliotlior It WHS to province IllLK, EGGS, PORK, or 
hUEF. lluit la i.hy CaD c!'Oso Doo Feeds, 

(J^hrv-' no 1 etltpncy In recomnendlng Doe Feeds, 
hTcin.po tlicy ere hocked by ovur DL yeors of sue* 
ce.saful o.\porlonce, Strict latoratoi’y control 
of tl V coit.pl*'^®^^ ration, os well os the careful 
selection of ir.p.rodlenta front which they are 
nrde, unifon.i depemlahle roaulta at all 

tinon# 

^7^ lino 3c conpleto In livoatock and poultry 
feeds, 

^^rec-^lvo Doe Poods each week from Doe' o mod em 
mill, (JT^would appreciate your vialting fourJ 
store ttTe next tine you ore in town, and letting 
show you how YOU CAW GAVE l.'OWLY ON YOUR FEED 
mfChAhEa and MAKE MORS MONfcrjf hY l-EEDING DOE 
FEE US. 

Yours Very truly, 

hardly a drop of Von. This is fundamentally so wrong an approach 
that it woidd seem apparent to anybody. But you know from your 
own observation how often in business writing the reader is forced 
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to play second-fiddle. For example, note in the foregoing letter how 
the emphasis is placed on the company. Four paragraphs begin¬ 
ning with We, and the fifth, with Owr. The purpose of the letter 
is to bring feeders to the dealer’s store, Mid we cannot believe the 
writer meant to take the play away from his prospects. That is 
exactly what he does, though. 

The personality expressed in the above letter is selfish and ego¬ 
tistical. The writer is “blowing his own horn” and cjuite happy to 
be doing it. He isn’t really thinking about the money the readers of 
his letter can make by using Doe Feeds; instead, he is contemplating 
the money he is going to make with the new account. In the first 
four paragraphs, the reader gets the call only once. In contrast to 
tlie one in the middle of the second paragraph, there are five 
At the very end of the letter, you and your get a better break, 
but long before he reads that far, the recipient’s sense of importance 
lias been rudely shattered. We doubt very much if this letter 
pulled many prospects to the store. It never had a chance, because 
the spotlight was turned on the wrong fellow. 

Another letter with the emphasis just as badly placed is the four- 
liner below. The man who got it wrote in the margin: “Give this 
letter to Frailey as a letter that should never have been written. 
Look at the first word of each line. This is irnly a horrible ex¬ 
ample.” 

(jentlemen: 

We are returning herewith Connecticut policy #1887, whicli 
we have signed, consenting to the assignment of interest. 

We regret that it was necessary for you to return it to 
us for this signature. 

Yours very truly, 

Of course, the fault of this letter could have been made less con¬ 
spicuous had the typist shortened the length of the lines, but after 
all, the average girl who transcribes dictated copy is not a sales 
psychologist. The blame properly falls on the man who wrote, and 
then signed, the letter. He could have noted how the four lines 
started and had the letter retyped, even if he did not bother to re¬ 
word it. 

Letters that star the reader. Turning to the more pleasant side of 
the We-You problem, notice in the following two letters how the 
reader is given the center of the stage—the place where the reader 
always belongs. The first was written by advertising manager 
jMartin F. Maher, of the Florsheim Shoe Company, in an effort to 
win co-operation of dealers in a direct mail campaign. 
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Gentlemen: 

We know that this time of year finds you very busy, and that’s 
why we are reluctant to bother you again about a detail that 
may seem small to you, but one that can have a marked influence 
on your Spring Florsheim business. 

We arc holding 1180 Florsheim “Styles of the Times” booklets, 
all afldresscfl to yoijr mailing list, and properly imprinted with 
your store name; and we think it important that you give us 
mailing inslructions as soon as possible. 

Tt is now the first ol* May and ymi are getting into your white 
and ventilat(*(I sidling season, and Florsheim Style Booklets 
should prove a heljirul aid. 

For your conveniiMici', a business reply envelope is enclosed. All 
you have to do is to indicate at the foot of this letter the date on 
which you want th«\se booklets mailed from Chicago. 

Yours very truly, 

"I'hronghont ibis Florsbeiin Icltm-, Ibe rcailcu* is allowed to play 
llie l(‘ii(ling' role. He is made to feel that Ibe request made of him 
is for his own benefit. Mr. Malier knew that mailing the booklets 
would help Florsheim, but he appears more eager to help the dealer. 

E(iually clever in the use of You-Emphaais is II. N. Fisch in the 
following hdter to a salesman whose confideiiee is hitting bottom. 
^Ir. bisch is one ol tlu' South’s most successful sales managers, 
^'ou can profit by studying his letter. ’S'ou will agree that the 
pc'rsor'iality revealed is that of a (hdermined Imt sympathetic man. 
dliere is always a uiau tulkiug in “lU*rt” Fisch's letters, but never 
more evident than here. 

Di'jir Tlurry: 

ll\s easy to appreciate just how you feel. The big eastern houses 
are jittery. That’s the reason they are talking about lower prices 
but haven’t really issued price lists. Of course, that lias caused 
your cusloiiKM’s to wait, and to lose confidence—making you the 
goat. 

The very same thing that is ha])poning to your customers is hap¬ 
pening to you. You are commencing to LAC'K GOXFIDENCE. 

l)on't qverl()ok that you are not in direct I'oinpctition with those 
folks, eitlier in product, price, or quality. You arc like a rimaw^ay 
horse headed in the \yrong direction. Jerk yourself back just as 
you would the horse if you got hold of its bit—and give yourself 
a good, hard, yank. 

) ou have been basing your sales arguments on price, and price 
alone. Naturally, that always has been a weak-kneed argument 
'i’oday. it is worth less than ever. As you, yourself, are afraid of 
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the price situation, how the devil could you inspire a prospect to 
put his name on the dotted line? 

Mine is just a hunch that you are trying too darn hard to sell 
your goods. I say this, because I’ve noticed how you report call¬ 
ing on this or that good customer, not getting an order, and then 
calling on a half dozen poorly rated, slow pay fellows m the same 
town. 

Some bird a whale of a lot smarter than I am said : ‘"IHE GOLD 
MINE of any company is its list of present customers.” That's 
truer now than ever before. These customers know that your 
price has ALWAYS been right, and they KNOW it's right NOW. 
It’s to them you want to go with CONFIDENCE. Be at ease, 
be friendly, and leave the impression you are there to serve. To 
check up his stock and suggest needed sizes and new styles; to 
stimulate HIS customers’ interest in what HE has to sell! Not 
in what YOU have to sell! 

For crying out loud, Harry! You can’t let this thing get the 
best of you. You are just as good a salesman as any man I 
know. You^ve got personality, a heart, a soul, a body, and your 
Creator endowed you with plenty of brains. Is there any reason, 
therefore, under the shining sun why you cannot sell? 

Don’t forget there are plenty of WANTED goods. It’s your^]oh 
to demonstrate to your customers that your company makes 
these wanted goods. Plenty of people have money. Look at the 
folks who haven’t lost a day’s pay in years. In any community, 
no matter how small, you can point them out to your prospect 
by the dozens. 

All yoii need, Harry, is a good shot of CONFIDENCE that will 
restore in you mountain-moving FAITH in yourself. 

Suppose tomorrow morning while you are shaving you learn this 
little creed by memory, and then, each morning as you pick up 
your order book, repeat it. 

I believe in myself. 

I believe in my work. 

I believe in my company. 

I believe in the quality of the goods I am selling. 

I believe my goods are priced right. 

I believe I’m going to have a good day. 

It’s been a long time since I mentioned the “third vest button.” 
There’s something to it, though, so I’m suggesting that TO¬ 
MORROW when you have picked up your brief case, after recit¬ 
ing the above creed, you STICK OUT YOUR THIRD VEST 
BUTTON, square your shoulders, get that fighting look in your 
eyes—and doggone it, Harry, you just can’t help winning. 

We’re betting on you. 


Cordially, 
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In this letter, the [)repon(lerancc of you, and its kindred forms is 
overwhelming’. It’s a you letter from start to finish, with the word 
and lh(‘ other members of its family appearing almost fifty times, 
and th(‘ number is even higher if you include the creed, in which my 
and I stand for the salesman. The language, of course, is extremely 
informal, but not out of place in a message from the sales manager 
to one of his men. Notice, too, that the name of the company, 
II. J. Justin & Sons, Inc., is never used, and the pronoun I only a 
few lim(\s. 

Robert Ray Aurner, Wisconsin University maestro of letters, says 
in his interesting text, l\ffectire Business Corresjwndence:'^' 

'riicTe is one person in whom your reader will forever be most in- 
t«M<\^l(‘<l. That is himself. From this fact is drawn one of the im¬ 
portant principles of business writing: Take the “You'’ attitude. 

^’(>11 have heard the saying, “Put yourself in his shoes.” That 
appli(‘s h(‘re. Talk about the reader, and you are discussing the 
most interesting thing in the world—to him. Make his interests, 
his wishes, his pn'ferences, his hopes as nearly as possible yours. 

if you can, what he sees, through his eyes. Assume his 
vicwj)oint. Interpret your business through his sight channel, 
and you reinforce your appeal with the motive power of his self- 
(•(Mitcred attention. In your imagination take up your position 
b(\side him, look back at yourself, and ask, “What would I like 
to have myself say if I were over here with my reader instead of 
in rny own office?” 

To sell John Smith 
What John Smith buys, 

You must see John Smith 
With John Smith’s eyes. 

Thus runs a convenient little verse that contains both rhyme and 
n'iisoii. It applies to every business relationship. 

'I'o .sec through the roadcr’s eyes, to talk his language, to present 
your message in the light of hifi thinking—this is the field from which 
you must take off, if your letter is to possess that intangible some¬ 
thing which we call interesting personality. 

*1 matter of mental attitude. Keeping out of the rut called We is 
not difficult, once the business letter writer grasps the fundamental 
fact that to gain favorable acceptance for what he says he must 
please his reader. On the other hand, it is only natural that we 
should take for granted that others react as we do. This fallacy, 
coupled with the sense of our own importance, leads us with lamen¬ 
table ease away from the Fom approach. It is a temptation against 

* Heprintrd by permission from the publishers, South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
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which we must ever be on guard if we wish our letters to attain 
maximum results—and of course we do. 

The determining factor with respect to whether or not you are 
able to meet your reader on his own ground, is your own mental 
attitude. ‘‘The psychological fallacy/’ said William James, “is 
the almost universal tendency of people to think that others see a 
problem as they do themselves. On the contrary, they see the 
problem from one angle, you from another. Your duty is to see 
clearly, and understand both points of view.” 

Although some authorities do not approve the practice, we see 
no harm in the writer of a letter revealing himself as an individualy 
speaking for himself or for the company which he represents. This 
means there is no objection to the use of the pronoun /, but it must 
never be allowed to “steal the show” so that the reader, cast in the 
leading role, is forced to yield his favored position. However, this 
can hardly happen as long as writer holds steadfastly to his reader’s 
point of view, and does not prattle about things as he, himself, hap¬ 
pens to see them. 

The use of We instead of I, which in many companies is a law 
that must be obeyed, is another queer custom we seem to have in¬ 
herited from earlier writers. When a business writer speaks wholly 
for the company, as in telling a customer “We ^A\l ship your order 
tomorrow,” obviously he should not speak for himself. On the 
other hand, if he means to see personally that the order is shipped, 
why shouldn’t he say, “I will personally look after this order, and 
you can be sure we will ship it tomorrow”? Thus, in the same sen¬ 
tence, both I and We properly appear, and logically there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t. The idea that a business writer must 
always speak in the sense of “We, the King,” seems utter nonsense. 
Certainly, the insistence on We to the exclusion of 1 in all cases, is a 
barrier to the goal of “writing as you talk”; no writer can be his 
natural self if he must forever conceal his presence as an individual 
person. 

In the following insurance letter, the writer often uses the pro¬ 
noun /. Although the purpose is to get the policy reinstated for the 
company, it is nevertheless plain that the writer is responsible. 
Surely the letter would lose much of its human, friendly personality 
if it started, “IFe feel a little like Bill Stebbins,” and continued in 
the same impersonal manner. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I feel a little like Bill Stebbins. At plain and fancy cussing, Bill 
could give cards and spades to anybody in Blair County. 
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On even the most ordinary occasions. Bill’s conversation smelled 
of brimstone, and under provocation—well, it simply burned your 
ears off. 

One day, after the express had gone through, when everybody 
and his brother were coming down the steep hill fr(ra tlm station. 

Bill was driving his team with a load of the White Star Orchard s 
finest Elborta peaches. 

Halfway up, tlu; binder rojie broke and every darned pe^h in 
the load fell out an<l rolled down hill. Soniebody yelled at Bill— 
and th(i wonKm and kids, fingers in their ears, ran for shelter. 

Bill hopiied off the seat, walked back, and looked things over. 
'I'lu-n he l<rt fly a mouthful of tobacco juice—took a reef m his 
ov'eralls and turning to the as.sembled citizens, .said quietly: 
“Ladies and (ieutlemen, I know what you’re expecting. But, 
honest, Tm not equal to the occasion.” 

To date. I’ve wriLl<‘n you several letters about your lapsed Re¬ 
liance Idle policy, something you need and should take care of. 
t hate to s<'e you lose it, because I know you 1 l always regret 
doing it. Ibit IVci nevvr had a word from you. I guess I*m 
like Hill—“not equal to the o(‘casion.” 

Won’t you either send in the completed health certificate, or at 
least write on the back of this letter: “It’s all right, old timer; 
you’ve done your jiart,” and shoot it on to me, so I can get this 
matter off my conscienc*e? I’ll certainly appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours. 

All right, what do you think? Would that letter have been as 
natural and interesting if the writer had hidden his personality by 
using irc\s instead of 


4. Sauce to Season the Letter 

The leorUl loves a cheerful writer. You remember, of course, the 
old adage, “laiugh and the world laugh.s with you; weep and you 
weej) alone.” There’s truth in it. The most interesting letter 
writers seem to hav'e the knack of seasoning the meat of their mes¬ 
sage with a little sauce of humor. Thus, the reader not only sees 
the face between the lines, but on that face is a friendly smile, 
sometimes even a chuckle. 

And why should it not be so? When you step into a room, 
crowded with strangers, are you not immediately drawn to those of 
cheerful manner; repelled by those who appear glum and distant? 
Isn't it only common sense that the same people might make the 
same impressions in their letters? In your own business experience, 
have you not responded more freely to the salesman of pleasing 
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personality than to the one who is blunt, argumentative, r r gloomy ? 
Isn’t it only reasonable to think that the letter write wh(> can make 
his reader smile a little bit will get better results than the one \\ho 
curtly states his case, and ends with an abrupt “Yours veiy truly”: 
It doesn’t matter what the purpose of the letter may be—to sell, to 
collect, to correct an error, to build goodwill—it may ^iill reflect a 
smiling personality, and is more likely to succeeil wlicri it does. 
The following examples, serving various needs of business, are proof 
of the pudding. 

Humor in adjustment letters. Handling ihe compuiiiit of a cps- 
tomer is always a ticklish problem. The writer loses face by being 
too apologetic; he offends by taking the matter too lightly. The 
best place to stand is near the middle of the road: sorry, but not 
begging for mercy; eager to make a fair adjustment, but not wasting 
any time in useless explanation: disturbed, but not without poise. 
Something like this: 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Your letter of December 6 blasted me right out of my chair and 
into the circulation records—a distance of twenty feet and prob¬ 
ably the longest non-stop circulation hop on record. 

En route I grabbed the plaid tw'o-peak Sherlock Holmes cap, 
polished off the magnifying glass, and yelled lustily for Watson. 
However, the case didn’t prove to be as baffling as the “Study 
in Scarlet,” because we quickly located the source of the crime. 
That’s too bad, too, because I was all ready to say in the loud 
voice, “Why doesn’t somebody tell me these things?’' 

Here is the post mortem. I tried to locate you by sending copies 
of the October and November issues to your old address, hoping 
somebody would put your new address on them, and forward 
them to you. This neighborly act did not take place, so then I 
tried to locate you through the National Sportsman, and they 
were sportsmen enough to send the letter on; but by the time 
your reply arrived it was November 1, and the December issue 
had been made up and sent out. But the change was made on 
our galleys so we could send you future copies and promotional 
material. 

After twenty years of seeing accidents like this happen, I just 
refuse to tear the hair out any more. As a matter of fact, there 
is very little of it left; but in accordance with good circulation 
custom, I will either send you the copies missed or extend your 
subscription for that number of copies, and leave it up to you 
to advise the number of them. October, November, and De¬ 
cember issues came back. 

However, if you feel that personal persecution has been perpetu¬ 
ated with malice aforethought, and alienated your original in- 
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terest, I will cancel and refund. You re the customer in this 
case, and whatever you say goes. 

Kindest regards and greetings from one c.m. to another! 

Cordially yours, 

In that letter, John II. Reerdon, circulation director for Popular 
Photography^ was neither too abject nor too blunt. To soothe the 
feelings of his angry customer, he chose the man-to-man approach 
sunnnarized by the closing sentence, “Greetings from one c.m. to 
airothcr.” In other words, he said in a friendly, half-humorous 
way, “You should understand how these mistakes can happen, be¬ 
cause we are both circulation managers.’’ The approach was suc- 
c(\ssful, as it brought back a friendly letter from the customer. 

The next exhibit is a reply made to an outraged customer who 
had reeeiv(Kl a nasty collection letter, although his account was fully 
paid. 'I'his situation, which occurs too frequently in business, has 
put gray hairs in the heads of many credit managers. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Tw('nly years ago 1) — T-and I both had .^2 rifles. We 

used to sit on the fence at the city piggery and shoot rats. Big 
guys ther<‘ were. African game hunting had nothing on that for 
s])ort. 

Idiat's what I would like to do now to the competitor who wrote 
that putrid collection letter. Jt must have been a competitor. 

It couldn’t j)ossibly be genuine because certainly this business 
was not built by calling customers names. 

The most oafish person on our payroll in all of our 63 years 
wouldn’t liave written that letter. Certainly, nobody would 
wrile it when the bill had been paid four months, because we’ve 
got th<' swellest bookkeeping .system since Noah checked the 
passenger list for the Ark. It just couldn’t have happened here. 

The only explanation is that some competitor of ours wants your 
business, and ])lans to heckle you by writing letters and signing 
our name. Iflcvise let me know who the first competitor is that 
calls and asks for your business. Hold the rat until I get there. 

I’ll shoot the bastard. 


Sincerely yours, 


Yes, that was a dangerous letter to write, for it could have back¬ 
fired if the customer had taken it seriously. Evidently the writer 
was sure of his man and could predict his reaction. The result was 
a reply in the same spirit, and a satisfied customer. In fact, Mr. 
Doe liked the letter so much that he commented, “This fellow’s 
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sense of humor kept my business for his company.” And that 
must have been its purpose! 

Now we will climb over the fence, and ead a letter of complaint, 
quite unlike the usual sort that rant and rave. It was writt.^n to 
the superintendent of the Doe Freight Lines by c. lady who liad a 
large bump of humor, and could laugh at her own troubles - a more 
effective way to get them removed than to loose a tirade of abuse. 

Dear George: 

Short of strapping niy belongings to niy frail back :»nd striding 
up Highway 101 to San Francisco, I’m beginning to believe there’s 
no tougher way to get hold of them than through your lines. 

Things arc loused up good now. I’m leaving here on Monday, 
December 14th, and will not return until Tuesday, December 
22nd. Unless the things can be delivered before next Monday 
it looks like we’ll have a dizzy Christmas. 

If you try to pry open the doors and deposit them while I’m 
away, there won’t be anyone here to pay you. Not that I feel 
like it. 

Your Frisco office seems to be staffed by persons of bad temper 
and subnormal intelligence. 

First, they refused to take the order; second, aft^r the fifth vain 
call I am still unable to persuade them to jot down rriy phone 
number. Now really, I can remember the not-too-distant day 
when men FOUGHT over my phone number, and blood flowed 
freely. 

Today’s call to the Frisco office was typical, 

I phone. A female answers and cuts me off. I wait ten minutes. 

I hang up. I phone back. She says, “Did you want some¬ 
thing?” (Do I want something? Oh, dear Lord!) I say, yes, 
and explain my business. She gives me Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
listens ten minutes before explaining he is the wrong guy, and I 
really want Mr. Jones. I say I don’t want Mr. Jones—I only 
want some sense to the whole thing. 

Mr. Jones, after a decent interval of twelve minutes, deigns to 
answer the phone. He will not, however, deign to (a) take down 
any instructions, (b) jot down my phone number, or (c) do any¬ 
thing. I explain that you suggested it, and he implies that the 
Frisco office is far, far above the Los Angeles office. So you, 
George, will have to attach the phone number and instructions 
firmly to my trunk, and hope for the best. 

My mother and father live at 654 Hunters Drive. Their home, 
a large brown house in need of paint, is located at the corner of 
Hunter and West, if that is any help. 

Before removing the things from the garage, please ask one of 
my parents to instruct your men. The whole darned family 
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stores things in mother’s garage, and I don t want any of Aunt 
Maggie’s old junk. The items I do want are: 

1 filled, locked trunk 
1 (*ouch 
1 coffee table 
1 heavy chest of drawers 

There are four pieces in all, unless you have me confused too. 

We live in a firelrap located at 0000 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco. Do not ring the bell. It is dead and nothing hap- 
pc^ns. IVe begged my husband to fix the darned thing, but he 
only hides liehind his paper and says “wump.” 

Knter the CFNi'ER door (painted red). Take the long flight of 
steps to the ('xtrcine right. On the top floor, turn to the left 
and c'ontiniie to third floor back. That's us—Apartment 38. 
ril admit it’s a liolhcr to climb all those steps, and my husband 
iKNirly broke his neck when he came in the other morning from 
a I,4(‘gion meeting, but the rent is cheap. 

Now, (ieorge. I'm awfully <\‘isy to please, but I do have my little 
whims, so will you indulge im^ just this once. You see, people 
have an unhappy way of delivering things out in the street to 
nu*. '^rhis is where I do NOT want them, so I demand that the 
Frisco oliicc' send me a se(‘ond brawny back to help the driver 
lug my chattels up these 50 steps. 

Now, are we straightened out? I understand the charge is $1.39 
per 100 pounds, and 1 will have to pay extra for apartment de¬ 
livery. Try to keep it cheap, huh? You’ve cost me so much 
already in phone calls and postage that I’m considering send¬ 
ing YOU a bill. 

I’m not really angry, George, because this is the way things 
always happen to me. I was even born in a taxi. 

Thanks for your cheery note—I was beginning to think I’d writ¬ 
ten to Yehudi. 

And best wishes for a Merry Christmas. 

Frustratedly yours. 


Admitted that the above letter is longer than it needs to be, and 
that the intimate tone would not be appropriate in the average 
business letter, there is no doubt but that the lady reveals a per¬ 
sonality which is both delightful and strongly tinged with a sense of 
humor. The comment made by the party wdio contributed the 
letter was, 'Tneidentally, the gal got prompt apartment delivery!” 
It did the job, which is the best that can be said of any business 
communication. 
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Routine letters can he interesting. No matter what the business 
letter talks about, or how routine in natur; it may be, there is no 
reason why it cannot contain a dash of personality. The folhiw- 
ing are run-of-the-mill illustrations: an invitation to i. company 
outing; a letter about a check gone astray; a requesi for glossy 
prints; and the acknowledgment of New Year greetings. K\en 
though the subjects are not life-or-dcath, the wri^^ers niannge to 
season them with a smile 


0 ) 

Ahoy there, shipmate Flanigan! 

We’re shining up the brass and tightening up the rigging, and 
getting everything ship-shape, because on September lO we’re 
going to haul up anchor and set sail for Bear Mountain. Our 
strategy for this expedition is all mapped out, and since you are 
a seaworthy old salty, we’ll let you in on it. 

At one o’clock sharp on September 16, Prentice-Hall en masse, 
will board the good ship ‘Teter Stuyvesant” at the foot of West 
42nd Street, and chug merrily up the Hudson to Bear Mountain. 
We expect to arrive at about 3:45, and we’ll soften up the old 
hill for the invasion with a barrage of laughs, hilarity and fun. 
Since you arc the laddie-buck with plenty of that kind of ammu¬ 
nition, we’re counting on you to be on deck with everything 
you’ve got. 

At seven o’clock, after supper in the Bear Mountain Inn, we’ll 
board our good ship again and sail for home port, arriving at 
42nd Street at ten. We’ll have our own orchestra and show on 
the boat. 


I’m not putting any R.S.V.P. on this, for shiver-me-timbers if 
I’ll take any answer from you but ‘‘Aye, aye, sir.” 

Sincerely, 


Gentlemen: 


( 2 ) 


The invoice which we received had not the slightest intimation 
of where we should send it. We conned it on both sides with 
much precision, and even applied a match to it to see if, by 
some chance, you had used invisible ink. 

After much deliberation, we took a shot at Evansville, but a 
miss is as good as a mile and the check, which we crave to spend, 
was returned to us as is evidenced by the envelope. 

Now you may be a large concern and think that everyone down 
in these hills, even I, should know where to address your mail; 
but it seems that even Uncle Sam was somewhat befuddled, and 
this alleviates my inferiority complex in no infinitesimal manner. 
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We have gone to great pains to make this remittance to you; 
and if, by the time it does reach you, we have disintegrated to 
dust, please don’t blame us. 

Very truly yours, 


(3) 

Dear ( y : 

I was greatly intrigued by your latest letter and particularly by 
your mention of the fact of how much easier you are able to 
sleep in a Pullman because of the motion. 

Needless to say, this is a subject which I would like to take up 
with you in greater detail at our next convention aboard His 
Majesty’s Ship Yadit Club at the Edgcwater Beach Hotel. 

The purpf)se of this letter is to ask if you could forward me sev¬ 
eral S X 10 glossy prints of your handsome fizzog. 

I feel that displaying your “Rogues’ (Gallery” photograph will do 
more to kill the sale of the film than anything else, but after all, 
we must give you a little break on the publicity. 

Sincerely yours, 


( 4 ) 

Dear Mr. Frailey: 

Perh'ct .‘l()’s have got me into so mu(‘h trouble that I cross my 
lingers whenever I see one. However, I know you had the best 
of intentions when you wished the New Year to take such an 
attractive form for me. 

I have just been looking at the bulletins which a Dartnell sales¬ 
man left. They discourage me. I was beginning to think I had 
.something on the ball, but now I see where I’ll have to eat more 
s])inach if I want to make the Big League. I’ll try to get Gent. 
Treasurer to loosen up and subscribe for me. 

Perhaps I’ve mentioned before that I write scads of ads. You’ll 
find several enclosed. My space budget is so big this year that 
I won’t even have time to hold Kitty, the world’s champeen back¬ 
spacing stenog., on my lap during lunch hour. 

Good luck to you! 

Vic. 


Nothing remarkable about those four letters, was there? No¬ 
body expects every routine business letter, done in a jiffy and with¬ 
out special thought, to be a precious gem. Nevertheless, in each of 
those letters a man seems to be talking —a friendly fellow with a 
sense of humor. 
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5. Personality in Sales Letters 

Easier to express. The sales letter-writer has at least two ad¬ 
vantages over those who handle other types of correspondence, 
when it comes to making them express personality: the subject 
matter is naturally more interesting; he is expected to spend more 
time on them. In the section two steps ahead, How to Write the 
Sales Letter, you will find many samples of the masters’ skill inter¬ 
esting to the “last drop.” It is not diflficult for a writer of imagi¬ 
nation to relax, be natural, just talk, when explaining the merit of 
products or services which themselves have plenty of “oomph.” 
lie has a big edge over his associates who must write about traffic 
regulations, unearned discounts, shipping specifications, and other 
matters no more exciting. You would think that every sales letter 
would sparkle with the personal touch, but as you will also find out 
in Section 8, this is not always true. 

In no other kind of business letter writing is it so important 
that the personality of the writer be expressed. The urge to buy 
is usually more emotional than rational. You are swayed by the 
enthusiasm of the clerk in the store where you are trying on a new 
hat more than you are by the reasons why the hat may be worth 
the price. If that enthusiasm is lacking, you probably walk out 
without the hat. The problem of the sales letter-writer is much 
the same as that of the man behind the counter. He must make 
his prospect feel that he is proud of the thing he is talking about; 
that he himself would like to own it, or does. 

Three letters to sell clothing. Two of the letters that follow were 
mailed for clothing merchants, the third by a tailor in London. 
The latter (see page 548) is reproduced in its original form. It was 
sent to two hundred prospects, and made one hundred and fifty 
sales—a remarkable pull of 75 per cent. Of course, the fact that it 
was written in script increased the feeling of a personal contact. 
Letters in longhand are not practical as a rule, but in this case it 
seems to have been a happy choice. 

The other two letters are extremely novel in their approach. 
One is pure slap-stick comedy, but it probably made many readers 
laugh. You may decide for yourself whether or not you like these 
out-of-the-rut sales attempts, but at least you will concede they are 
not deficient in personality. 

My dear and faithful companion: 

This letter deals with a very ticklish subject. It concerns the 

Christmas gift you are going to select for me. 
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I>ast year you gave me a box of cigars, some screaming green and 
yellow seat-covers for my car, and a red leather volume or Love 
Lyrics. 

The cigars broke Henry, our office porter, of his smoking habit; 
the seat-covers have been a source of real enjoyment to Uncle 
Nathan, who is color blind; and the Love Lyrics went over in a 
big way with little Patricia. 

This letter I’ll admit is a trifle cruel, but I am determined to help 
you avoid past mistakes. 

Old age has made my golf bag unfit for further service; my rid¬ 
ing trousers are fast giving up the ghost; I long for a set of 
matc hed irons. 1 wear size 38 sweater, and 10^ hose. Dark 
blues, maroons, and golden browns are my favorite colors. 

These are a few of the things I noticed the other day on the 
Fourth Floor Sports Gift Section at BOYD S. 

BOYD’S, by the way, is my favorite store. Need I say more? 

Lovingly, 

Your Lord and Master. 


Boyd’s, St. Louis store of high standing, had considerable suc¬ 
cess with this (’hristuias-time sales letter. It was mailed, of course, 
to wives of customers. The one below was mailed by Ed Day, 
“The Genial Clothes Bandit,” of Akron, Ohio. 



Just as a reminder to the gentleman 
whose picture appears on the left, 
my records show that he made his 
last purchase on— 

July 4, 1776 


Might I, with great humility, suggest to this gentleman, that if 
he will present himself at 3*25 E. IVIarket St., with his Social Se¬ 
curity Nhimber, his Auto License, and his Unfit-for-Work Certifi¬ 
cate, and insist on buying a new suit, topcoat, or overcoat, and 
after strict examination, I find that he really is in need of one 
or more garments, it is possible that I might be bribed, or per¬ 
suaded, if (*aught in a weak moment, to allow him to select one 
or more garments that would prove to be a credit to both of us. 

Under a recent ruling of the Supreme Court, I am not allowed 
to mention the very low prices of these garments, which start at 
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$27.50—the woolens represent some of the finest domestic and 
imported creations it is possible to get. This low price of $27.50 
is made possible through our tremendous “No-Volume” business, 
and the extreme need of ready cash. These garments are made 
to your individual measure in the model that will make you look 
your best. 

I have just received 40 beautiful stolen suit patterns, that would 
sell anywhere, even in ready-made, for at least $3.5 00 or more, 
but which, on account of the purchase price, I am tearfully and 
reluctantly offering for $29.50 for the suit. Sales arc limited to 
no more than six suits to each customer don’t crowtl, boys. 

You don’t have to worry about parking here. There's plenty of 
parking space and it’s FREE. During the month of October we 
will discontinue stripping accessories from customers’ cars. This 
service will be continued, however, after the November elections, 
with several added features. 

Style note—trousers with patches on the seat, and holes in the 
toes of sox, will again be popular this Fall with the style conscious 
men of both political parties 


says 

“The Genial Clothes Bandit.” 

The pictures used in this mailing were genuine. Snap-shots of 
customers were on file; they had been taken at time of the first sale. 

Importance of tone. One danger the novice faces in trying to put 
his personality in a sales letter is that he may exaggerate, so that 
the general tone becomes irritating to the reader. It is for this 
reason that beginners are reminded to be natural and not to press 
for effects which under the pressure may seem artificial. There is 
hardly anything more irritating than a writer trying to be clever. 

Furthermore, what may be a proper tone for a sales letter to one 
type of reader could be a very wrong tone for a sales letter to some 
other class. Thus, people of very little education or culture might 
Giijoy greatly a letter which would be considered too flippant by a 
group of bankers, lawyers, or college professors. This fact takes us 
back to the necessary steps in planning an important letter. You 
will remember that two of the steps were (1) to visualize the reader, 
and (2) choose the approach most likely to please him. 

Following are four sales letters quite different in tone. Obviously, 
they were not intended for similar tyjjes of readers. For example, 
the tone of the English letter would be considered stiff and uninter¬ 
esting by the average American reader, although it is very courte¬ 
ous and the picture of the writer gives it a pleasing personality. 
On the other hand, at least two of the other letters would be con- 
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sidered far too flippant by our cousins across the 
we afford to forget that underneath all business wilting certain 
psychological principles are always at work. Since no two inili- 
viduals are exactly alike, then in the highest sense no two letters to 
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^attain best results should be written in the same way. This, to be 
sure, is only an ideal to be talked about and never entirely attained, 
because no business letter writer has the time to tackle everything 
he dictates as a psychological problem. 
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Nevertheless, the nearer the match betwee i letter tone and readc'i’ 
individuality, the greater will be the sales pull. 

Lciter to sell fish. The tone of this letter is light and intimate. 
The writer makes no pretense of being otherwise. At the vety 
start he says, “Although I have never met you, I am going to write 



as if you were a personal friend.” By some readers, this approach 
would be considered presumptuous, as the writer well knew. But 
in his opinion the people on his list would be flattered rather than 
offended by the familiarity which starts with the salutation, 
“Dear Friend.” 
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Mackerel-Time 

Gloucester, 

Massachusetts 


Dear Friend; 

Although I have never met you, I am going to write to you as if 
you wore a personal friend. 

You can help me make a very important decision, and I ni sure 
you won’t mind when I explain. I know I would gladly do as 
much for you if you asked me. 

For several days now, my mackerel folks have been packing the 
late>caught, fat mackerel I’ve selected and making them into 
fillets ])y cleverly slicing the dainty tenderloin fillets from the 
teiulcT, meaty sides of the fish. 

r call these fillets- Honc'd Mackerel Fillets—because the large 
body bones arc' taken out- there’s no waste whatever—just the 
tendc'r mc'aty fillets that any c*hild can eat and enjoy. 

Now the decision I want to make is this— 

SHALL I KVAIV MY FISIIFR-FOLKS PACTvTNt; THESE 
FAILS (’()N1AININ(i 18 MACKEREL FILLETS—WILL 
\OV WANT ONE NOW-FOR WINTER USE? 

-the pric*e is c>nly delivered free! 

So this is wherc^ you c*an help me. I want you to try—at my 
expense', of course- this pail of 18 Salt Mackerel packed in new 
brine. I want you to try several of the fillets when your pail 
arrivc's. Rake a fillet— fry a fillet—broil a fillet—put these fillets 
through every cooking test. 

'I’hen, after you've tasted thc'm—write me. Tell me what you 
think of them. The enc losed card is your messenger. There is 
no expense—you try before you buy—just a courtesy between 
friends. 

Will you try a pail of these dainty fillets in your home now—or 
shall I slop packing them—won’t you tell me on the enclosed 
card right away? 

I don't like to be insistent, but I’m afraid you’ll put the card 
aside until it’s too late, so please fill it in now—while you have 
it in your hand— no stamp required—just drop it in "the mail. 

I thank you heartily for your help. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Arthur C. Davis) 

The (Roueester Fishman 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 

You probably know the remarkable success this company has 
had with its letters, which is proof enough of their quality. What 
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From Merrill M. Jackson, That Man of Letters. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Good Morning Folks: 

My father, in his younger days, was a merchant in our old hore town. 

Farmers would drive 50 to 75 miles to trade with Jay Jackson, for Dad always had 
a big stock and sold at a close margin. Said he'd rather have a quick dime than 
a slow two bits. Did n good mail-order business too. Also had "peddler's 
masons." Started out Monday morning loaded >ith "knickknacks" - pans, pots, 
pins, notions and yard goods. Friday night they'd "pull in" loaded with produce. 

He was also a trader. WTienever he closed out a "trade in" he'd have a 
lot of stuff left over - some of it 25 to 30 years old. He'd bring this stuff j 

to the homo town, add odds and ends from his own store, "close outs" bought I 

from travelers, and he'd have an auction, j 

Dad built a big business in a one horse town. His own advertising kept ! 

his printing presses humming. Then, to make it even more profitable, Theodore 
Roosevelt appointed him postmaster. His salary depended on his stamp sales - > 

so, by George, he got a commission on his own postage, I reckon that's the reason 
that I've always been a great believer in the power of the postage starap,** 

Ever since I was in knee pants, I've been sending ou* advertising, I 
learned advertising, selling and mall order business from some mighty shrewd men. 

The things that Dad did over 40 years ago are just as good today. The sales 
ideas that Jack Nourse worked are still as potent. Tern Lusier is a pa^t master 
in organizing and selling. The plans that built "Luziers’.’ from scratch to a 
million dollar business in less than 10 years "ain’t hooey," No one has ever 
accused A, J. Stephens of being slow on ideas. 

These, my friend, were Just a few of my teachers. Others were me.i 
like E, J, Sweeney, Henry Rahe, Ed Witte, Firman L. Carswell, George Slttenfield, 
men who always got real value from their advertising. Not only that, but today 
we have mail order customers in every state. We keep a crew of girls busy mail¬ 
ing our own advertising and samples. Our n’ail order department is growing. 

V.e've learned advertising the hard way - the only real way. We aren't 
prone to suggest a lot of flossy printing jobs. We like the kind that goes out 
.liter the order and the cash. The kind that helps your saltsmen and dealers do 
a better job. The real-honest-to-goodness working advertising. The kind that 
makes the bank account grow. So, if that's the kind of advertising you're look¬ 
ing for, just mail the card or dial HA. 6400, I'll be there pronto. 


Yours Kerrill-y, 



Salks Letter avith Strong Closing Paragraph 

does it matter if to some people the above example would seem too 
sticky? It was not written for those who would not like the effusive 
familiarity. It was slantetl at a particular type of prospects, and 
they must have been pleased with the tone, or they would not have 
bought the fi.sh. 

Letter to sell advertising. The next of the four letters of different 
tone is shown directly above. It attempts to sell printing and ad- 
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_ ^JACK CARR 

oh.o.nato.. or THecoKf.No.rr .oca m oi«ccT ha.l advcbt.s.nc 

Mr. Henry P. (Jreen 
Green And Company. Inc., 

Chlcfl.'To, Illinois 

That's the hell of It ! 

If I remember rl/jhtly the Scotch poet Bobbl® Burns wrote 
something about "the beat laid plans of mice and men" often 
go haywire, or words to that effect. 

And he hit the nail on the well-known head ! 

Consider my case for an example. 1 figured to leave the 
maddening marts of trade and commerce to fight It out for 
themselves, while I sought seclusion and rest In the shade 
of a sheltering palm on a Florida farm. 

Of cour'^e, I wasn't going to stop work entirely. But you 
know what I mean. Just do enough to live simply. Sort of a 
fifty-fifty basis, you might say. Half my time to my letter# 
and half to ny loafing. 

Bet you've often thou^»ht you'd like to do the same. 

But did It vfork out? Helno J Tou see, I'd been making ny 
monthly mailings for so many years that It hod become a habit. 
And I couldn't seen to break It. 

So I WT8 silly enough to continue making my monthly mallInge 
and now. Instead of being able to take things easy like I 
planned. I'm so darned loaded up with orders for Cordial 
Contact Letters, I can't go fishing. 

I'm wernlng you now like one friend to another. If you are 
planning to let down a little and take things easier, don't 
start making monthly mailings to your custooers and prospects. 

Vhy even this friendly little letter is likely to cause soms- 
ons to send me on order. And — 

That's the hell of It ! 





A C’oiu)iAr> Contact Ski.ling Cordial Contacts 

verlising services to business executives. Notice the not too far¬ 
fetched i)lay on the writer’s name in tlie complimentary close— 
"lours Alcrrill-y. ’ Notice, too, the unconventional salutation, 
“Good Alorninjr F.)lks.’’ But the body of the letter contains no 
horse-play. Its tone is much deeper than that in the message about 
the mackerel. Mr. Jackson tries hard and seriously to sell the 
{K'rsonality of his father and the completeness of his own training. 
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S. MAW, SON & SONS, LTD 

(C^.O. Bm Nob 54) 

7 io 12 ALOERSGATE STREET, LONDON. E.C 1. 


MMirf«ctuKrt cf 

TOILET BRUSHWARE. TOILET PREPARATIONS, SURGICAL DRESSINGS 
CLINICAL THERMOMETERS. DRUGGISTS* SUNDRIES, ETC • SHOPFinERS 


SEASONAL EXHIBITION OF CHRISniAS MERCHANDISE, 


OMkENCING 8.10.35. 



We are pleased to advise you 
that our special range of 
Christmas T:archandise has had 
a most encouraging reception 
at the hands of the trade in 
all parts of the country. 

Special exhibitions have 
already been held in such 
centres as Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, etc. at which 
attendances and sales have broken all our 
established records for many years. 

In fact, we have had such a high degree 
interest, that it has been difficult to 
attend to all customers on certain days, 
despite the use of trained auxiliary staff. 

We are writing to tell you that so far as 
Mr. John Swan's exhibition at the Grand Hotel 
is concerned, we have arranged for Mr. Phillips 
of our Showroom Staff, to be in attendance wliji 
him for the rest of the week, to ensure proper 
service. 

We are looking forward to a personal visit from 
you, and if you can possibly telephone and make 
an appointment, it would be of assistance to us, 
but in any case you can be sure of the most 
cordial welcome. 

This is going to be a vintage year for Maw 
Christmas Merchandise, and it promises to be the 
finest season for our customers that they have 
ever known. 

We do hope that you will come along to our Stock- 
room, so that you may Judge for yourselves Just 
what we are doing to help you. 

Wishing you the most successful Christmas you 
have ever known, and thanking you for your 
support. 

Tours very truly, 

S. MAW, SON & SONS LTD. 


(VERNON S. PORTER) 
MANAGING DlllEbYOR. 


The Pictxjre Helps to Personalize This English Letter 
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He is friendly, but not intimate. You can guess that the people on 
his list were of a different type than those on the list to get the fish 
letter. Vary the tone to fit the intended readers. That’s only 
sound sales psychology. If you think your reader likes brass 
instruments, get out your trumpet; if you think he likes stringed 
instruments, get out your violin. 

Lrfter to .sell letters. A man of many years’ experience in writing 
letters is Jack Carr, creator of Cordial Con/ac/.v—monthly mailings 
for eomf)anies to use in holding the goodwill of customers. On 
page O.P2, you see a Jack Carr letter to his own clients. Jlie tone is 
lively and very informal. It would please a lot of people, but not 
all pi'ople. ()f course, Carr, the expert writer, knows the limita¬ 
tions of the toiui he uses in all of his Cordial Contacts. But like 
fisherman Davis, and jjrinterman Jackson, he has specific types 
of readers in mind, and seeks to match their moods. 

Mr. Carr's letter would probably fall flat if mailed to the cus- 
tonuus of Mr. Vernon S. Porter, whose letter is reproduced on 
page o.V.l, But to make it tit-for-tat, so would Mr. Porter’s letter 
fall flat if mailed to those on Mr. (.'arr’s list. Hence, we have an¬ 
other demonstration of our salient point—no letter writer can hope 
to shoot at the moon and blast the whole of it. He must be content 
to aim for a certain slice, and use the ammunition most likely to hit 
the particular target. 

All of the four sales letters cited have personality—but no two 
are of the same variety. 

The of it. Perhaps by now, in summary and review, we 

can devise a formula for putting the writer’s personality in a busi¬ 
ness letter; remember that anything so abstract and intangible 
cannot be reduced to an exact science. However, the following 
road-marks may point in the right direction: 

1. Try to begin with the concept of talking, not writing. Hold 
fast to this feeling of a inan-to-man contact to the very end. 

2. Tse th(' language which is yours in everyday speech. Do not 
“press" or try to be clever. Relax. He yourself. 

.‘b Avoid the stilted expressions which make business writing stiff 
and colorless. l\se, when you can, the home-spun words like 
folk.s, home, and the others which have pleasant meaning to 
the common man. 

4. Reflect good manners, rather than the “dignity” of business. 
There is no more dignity in business than in any other ordi¬ 
nary form of human activity. 

5. U't the reader know he is being approached as a fellow human 
being. Call him by name a time or two. Add an “unneces- 
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sary” line about him, his city, a previous contact, or anything 
that may be of mutual interest. 

6. Put the emphasis on him. Start sentences with you —avoid 
we. Interpret everything you talk about in terms of benefit 
to your reader—keep yourself and your company in the back¬ 
ground as much as possible. 

7. Keep in mind above all else that you must please your reader. 

See through his eyes, not your own. 

8. Cultivate a sense of humor, but do not force for it. If you 
have to stop and think about something funny to say, by all 
means don’t say it. But don’t be afraid to unbend. A smile 
is a million times more inviting than a frown. 

9. Try hard to make the tone of your letter fit the personality 
of your reader. 

10. Never dictate when you are cross or irritable. To be friendly, 
you must feel friendly. 

Sober contemplation of these 10 points brings one fact to mind 
which cannot be disregarded. Not every person in business is 
qualified to write letters. You cannot write in a friendly way 
unless you are friendly; you cannot make the reader feel^you are 
interested in him unless you feel that interest; expressing a pleasing 
personality is impossible unless you have one. it may be that your 
letters have been cold although your heart is warm. If that is true, 
then your problem is simple. Open the gate, and let the warmth 
flow out. But if at heart you are contentious, sarcastic, suspicious, 
unfriendly, keep the gate closed. You can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s car; you can’t express a pleasing personality when there 
is none to express. 

6 . Spirit of the Company 

Another form of personality. Business organizations, like the peo¬ 
ple in them, have personalities to express. Some are forbiddingly 
cold; some are warm and attractive. Others, clinging to the fetish 
of “business is business,” have the best of intentions toward their 
customers, but hide them behind a barrier of formality. The writer 
who serves an organization which is either cold or appears to be, 
works under a severe handicap. If he writes friendly, man-to-man 
letters, sometimes flavored with a touch of humor, he is quite likely 
to be called on the carpet and told his letters must stick strictly to 
the business at hand. This, of course, is lamentable as the very 
spirit which would help to get results is prohibited. 

In the largest sense, the business correspondent writes for his 
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company more than for himself. This thought is expressed in the 
book, Smooth Sailing Letters* in the chapter called A Pint of 
Molasses or a Barrel of Vinegar.” Ihe title, of course, refers to 
Abe Lincoln’s familiar saying that a pint of molasses catches more 
flies than a barrel of vinegar. The application to busmess letters is 
quite obvious. 


It’s the company that writes the letters not you or me. And 
the company is bigger than any man or woman on the payroll. 

The company has just one purpose—to render an honest service 
and thereby reap an honest profit. Everything that helps the 
company to achieve that purpose is good—anything that works 
against that purpose is bad. There is no middle ground. 

Whal good could an angry, impudent, or sarcastic letter do the 
company? You (mid sock a fellow in the eye for calling you a 
liar. You wouldnY be much of a man if you didnT. But the 
comfiaiiy can never take a punch at a customer. Customers are 
the root of the business. Without customers, there would be no 
business. Without customers, there would be no job for you. 

If the above sounds reasonable, then it must be eonceded that the 
letter-writer has a double purpose to attain; first, to express his own 
])(*rsonality in a pleasing way; second, to express the spirit of good¬ 
will which exists in his company. To be sure, the second purpose is 
missing if the company spirit is not friendly. But we are not talk¬ 
ing about exceptions. We believe the great majority of organi¬ 
zations that com[irise American business are genuinely eager to 
render an honest service. Some of them may not express goodwill 
as well as they could, but the spirit is there just the same. 

Two contrasting letters. If you take time to study the letters that 
come your way, you no doubt are amazed at the two extremes which 
they often represent in helping or hurting public relations. It is 
difficult to understand how any business executive could have dic¬ 
tated the following letter, and then signed his name to it as general 
manager. The letter was written several years ago, and from the 
spirit reflected in it, we may assume the company is no longer in 
business. 

Gentlemen: 

You had a few shipments of our harmless active-. 

You have not purchased for a long time. 

From our viewpoint there can be but one conclusion. You have 

no business, or, you do not know what-is, or what 

it should be. 


* Smooth Sailing Letters, by L. E. Frailey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
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Manufacturing firms having brains leading them, use this-, 

as we can prove by transportation records, so that we and our 
dealers are supplying more — consumers than that supplied 
by all other-producers combined. 

The reordering goes on while you slumber. 

However, we shall be glad to supply you when in the market. 

Very kindly, 


THE COMPaMT 

19 SOUTH WELLS STREET • CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN S9S4 


Mr. L. S. FraUey. 

Pralley and Aaaooiataa. 

Chicago, Illlnoia. 

Dear 

I am hoping that thla la the flrat letter 
you open thia morning for I. would ll.:e to 
ha the flrat to wish you, on the flrat hual- 
nesa day of 1941 a Happy, Prosperous Hew 
Year. 

The belief that a four-leaf dower portenda 
fortune and happiness is a wery old supersti¬ 
tion and its origin is lost in antiquity. It 
stands today as a symbol of good luck, and eo 
we send this genuine dower to you as a token 
of our wishes. May it bring you a four-fold 
abundance of good luck ... health, happiness, 
peace and prosperity throughout the New Tear. 

The year 1940 was a busy one for us ... the 
busiest in our history. We are grateful to 
you, one of our good customers, for the part 
you played in keeping our typewriters and 
machines clicking and humming all through 
the year. 

All the folks here Join me in this expression 
of thanks and of greeting. 

Cordially yours. 




January E, 1941 


IXTTEBPBESS AMD OFFSET PEINTIMO • MAIUMG LISTS • COPY 




A Goodwill Letter to Improve Customer Relations 
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If it were not such a horrible illustration of tactless writing, you 
could smile at that letter. After insulting the former customer by 
insinuating he is asleep and has no brains, the writer ends with 
“Very kindly.” If you can find anything kind in the letter, you are 
a wizard. The spirit expressed is utterly selfish. The general 
manager is irritated bccau.se the customer stopped buying. He 
j)laiuly says what he thinks of such stupidity. 

In pleasing contrast, is the friendly spirit cxprcs.sed in the preced¬ 
ing llylander letter. 'I bis New Year’s message to cu.stomcrs has 
the distinction of sincerity and restraint. The attachment of the 
four-h'af clover dramatizes the letter and completes a perfect job. 

Wheu the evdomer iv rery angry. Tinder no circumstances can a 
business correspondent be justified in slapping back at a customer, 
d'hc former may have received a provoking letter; he may have 
good reason to rc.scnt it. But his job is not to add more fuel to the 
argument. He must, if possible, .smooth the ruffled feathers; the 
old saying that a soft answer often turneth away wrath is true, 
(lonsidcr the very fine example which follows: 

Dear .Jerry: 

Whatever you may say at)oul us, you will not deny that wc have 
developed an almost fiendish accuracy in treading on your toes. 

I won’t insult your intelligence Ity giving you a lot of baloney 
about why these mistakes happened, or why they won’t happen 
again. I can’t even promise that. 

Hut I will do my best to set tilings right, and I am sorry that 
you feel 1 am personally responsible for thc.se blunders. 

No doubt if I were in your sliot's, I would echo your “Nuts to 
you’’ with vehemence. Hut I’m not—1 am on the other side of 
the fence, and honestly you haven’t left me a leg to stand on. 

Sorry, .Jerry! Hut I hope you don’t feel too angry to accept my 
sincere apologies, and best personal wishes. 

Sincerely, 

You could hardly ask for a finer illustration of good letter writing 
than the above. It reveals a man of pleasing personality expressing 
the goodwill of his company—a spirit which carries on in spite of 
trying circumstances. 
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7 . Cmditims Necessary to Success 

Must start at the top. Many companies in recent years have 
undertaken programs to improve letters. Some attained temporary 
results which were eventually nullified by lack of sustained effort. 
Others, equally successful at the start, have managed to keep the 
fire burning. But many fizzled, either from inadequate super¬ 
vision or lack of executive backing. It is useless to consider a letter 
program in your company, in spite of the good one might accom- 
plissh, unless the top executives are thoroughly sold on the need, and 
will let it be known co-operation is expected from all employees 
who have anything to do with company correspondence. This, of 
course, includes themselves, since co-operation does not permit 
exceptions. 

An interesting example is the contrasting experiences of two com¬ 
panies that launched letter programs at about the same time, and 
under the same leader, a man who had been able to improve corre¬ 
spondence for many other organizations. There were many other 
similarities which make the comparison even more convincing. In 
both companies, the number of people handling dictation totaled 
about eighty, and the preponderance of the letters went to customers. 
No attention had been paid before to letter improvement, and those 
being written were stilted, curt, and often unfriendly. 

Since the program and conditions in both cases were identical, 
it would seem that the results should have been no more gratifying 
for the one company than the other. This was far from what hap¬ 
pened however. Company A came through the program with 
flying colors. The improvement in the letters was so marked that 
even many customers remarked in a complimentary way about 
them. Sales letters produced more orders; collection letters 
brought back the money with less friction; complaints were handled 
more tactfully; the company felt an unmistakable betterment in 
public relations. As the program continued, fewer letters had to 
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be written; the cost of correspondence fell off; there was no question 
but that the time and money had been well spent. 

But the results in Company B were quite different, borne of the 
dictators imj)roved, others did not Ihe program was carried out 
as agreed, but with lukewarm co-operation. At the end, nothing 
was done to keep it going. Here and there some individuals were 
doing a lietter job, but the majority slipped back quickly to their 
indifferent, and often rude, manner of dictation. In a few months, 
no one would have known that a better-letter program had ever 
been launched in that company. The results could hardly be 
called worth the effort. 

Why did (Company A succeed, and Company B fail, with the same 
letter program.^ Well, because of one very important reason. In 
Company A, the president and all of the other oflScials were highly 
interested. They set an example for every employee to imitate. 
They insisted that every dictator, irrespective of rank, attend the 
meetings. The presi<lent announced the course in advance, and 
asked for complete co-operation, lie said that his letters would be 
treated like any others, and that he and the other officials would 
attend the meetings. And they did, without exception. 

In (.\)mpany B, the attitude of top executives was the reverse. 
The program was placed in the charge of a junior department head, 
who prol)ably was the one who had sold the need of better letters. 
Unfortunately, he was one of the poorest dictators, and not popular 
among the other men. No announcement or call for teamwork 
came from the president’s ofKce; none of the officials appeared at any 
of the meetings. Of course, their letters were not i)ut through the 
wringer. From the beginning, it was obvious that the program was 
intended to be only a school for down-the-line employees—and the 
latter resented the idea. They were expected to improve their 
letters, but the big men in the company were immune to the treat¬ 
ment. Some dey)artment heads came to the meetings as observers, 
but a sure way to kill ev^en this casual interest, was to find a fault in 
their letters. Naturally, the program failed to gain a fraction of 
the results gained in Conii)any A. The cause was lack of executive 
backing! 

Afuiou/icuiff ihe program. Since the logical first step in a Better 
Letter Program is a series of meetings at which fundamental prin¬ 
ciples can be explained, the call to arms for the first assembly will 
carry the most weight if signed by the president of the company. 
Furthermore, the tone of this announcement will go a long way in 
determining the future success of the program. It should make 
plain that the president is himself sold on the need, that he intendt 
to participate, and that he expects everybody else to do likewise. 
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At the same time, he can help win acceptance for the person who is 
to head the program, by giving him executive blessing. Following 
is the type of letter that does this job: 

Announcing the Letter Program 

Mr. John Doe: 

1 am sending a copy of this important letter to all in our v^om- 
pany who dictate^ letters, including officers, department heads, 
pd secretaries. The purpose is to ask that you all join with me 
in a program which will improve publu' relations, ainl make our 
individual jobs more effective. 

You will remember our discussion in cabinet meeting a month 
ago about our company letters, and the need of making them 
friendly contacts with customers, prospec ts, and the others to 
whom they are sent. I told you then that in my opinion we have 
been doing a fairly good letter job, but our minds should be open 
to any suggestions which might make them still better. 

Accordingly, your executive committee has approved the launch¬ 
ing of a Better Letter Program under the direction of Mr. George 
W. Stickle, one of the country's best known business letter con¬ 
sultants. Assisting Mr. Stickle, will be our own Mr. Jones, 
whom you all know as a fine letter writer, and for his outstanding 
work as Dean of our Company School. With the leadership of 
these two men, plus the co-operation of every employee invited 
to participate, I am confident the results of the program will be 
of lasting benefit. 

So that Mr. Stickle will be thoroughly posted with respect to our 
letters as they are now being written, we will give him carbon 
copies of all letters typed in the Transcription Department dur¬ 
ing the next two weeks, as well as those typed by the personal 
secretaries. There are to be no exceptions to this procedure, and 
copies of my own letters will be submitted along with the rest. 

After making his survey of these carbon copies, Mr. Stickle will 
spend two weeks with us. Each morning from ten to eleven he 
will talk to the entire group about letter principles, and the rest 
of his time will be spent in private conferences, where he will 
point out the strong and weak points noted on the carbon copies. 

The date of the first assembly will be sent to you later. Need¬ 
less to say, I will attend every meeting, and I am asking that 
you arrange your own schedule so as not to miss any one of these 
lectures. 

J. C. Davies, 

President 

With such a letter before him, John Doe could be expected to 
join in the company program no matter what his personal opinion 
of his value might be. While the tone is polite, there is no mis- 
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taking it as a command from the president. Furthermore, by 
making plain that he himself intends to participate, there is no 
excuse for John Doc to hold back. A similar letter without teeth 
would inevitably result in lack of interest on the part of those who 
probably needed the instruction the most. In almost every com¬ 
pany there are usually a few letter writers with an exaggerated con¬ 
cept of their own ability, and if participation in the program is made 
voluntary, they vote themselves out. Only the strong hand of the 
president can make sure that the program will touch every dictator. 

Adequate leader,ship. If maximum results are to be secured, an¬ 
other necessary condition is the selection of a qualified person to 
])lan and siqicrvise the program. As in any other similar under¬ 
taking, the net gain is sure to be in proportion to the knowledge and 
experience of the instructor, plus his ability to present his material 
in an interesting and practical manner. Some companies are 
blessed with such an individual within the organization: a man 
with platform ability, someone who has studied and mastered the 
])rinciples of business letter writing. His chief handicap is the fact 
that he is ‘‘one of the boys,’’—it being true that “a man is never 
without honor, save in his own country.” However, this handicap 
is not so severe when the individual chosen to head the program 
holds a position of importance and is reasonably popular among his 
fellow workers. 

Unless tlic company is large, the person in the firm who heads the 
letter program can do the job as a part-time activity, which he is 
often glad to do if paid a bonus for the extra effort. Many of the 
bigger organizations, however, maintain full-time correspondence 
supervisors. This is the ideal set-up, and it pays high dividends to 
the company that can afford the cost. Montgomery Ward, for 
example, has attained remarkable results in the improvement of 
letters under the direction of supervisor F. H. Roy. He has man¬ 
aged to train not only those who write letters at the home office in 
f'hicago, but also, those with similar duties in the many branch 
offices. Thanks to the classes, regular bulletins, and other train¬ 
ing devices, the letters of IMontgomery Ward have reached a high 
standard of excellence. This achievement is especially noteworthy 
in view of the fact that many of the letter writers in this company 
are young women trained on the job, with little or no previous busi¬ 
ness experience. Thus, the myth that men arc better qualified than 
women to handle correspondence has been shattered by Mont¬ 
gomery Ward experience. 

In the selection of a correspondence supervisor, the ideal choice 
is a person with both teaching and business experience. From the 
classroom he brings a knowledge of how to present his material 
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ffectively; from the business office he brings the ability to talk the 
language of business men, and a practical understanding of their 

problems. 

Outside helps. When the company considers the cost of a full¬ 
time correspondence supervisor prohibitive, and there is no person 
in the organization ready to take over, the only alternative is to 
look outside for help. Fortunately, this alternative is not a re¬ 
stricted one. Many companies are located in cities where uni¬ 
versities, colleges, and business schools offer good courses in letter 
composition. In Chicago, the School of Commerce of Northwestern 
University has several adequate courses covering letter principles, 
sales letters, collection letters, and the like. They are heavily 
attended by business people, young and old; in many cases, the 
tuition is paid by the firms where they work. In this respect. Pro¬ 
fessors Walter Kay Smart and Louis William McKelvey of North¬ 
western have made a valuable contribution to better business let¬ 
ters in the Chicago area. And, of course, colleges in other parts of 
the country have rendered similar service. 

It is often possible for a company to enlist the part-time service 
of one of these professional men, esi)ecially during the-summer 
months when they may not be teaching on the campus. Professors 
Robert Ray Aurner of Wisconsin University, and William H. 
Butterfield formerly at the University of Oklahoma, along with 
Professor Alta Gwinn Saunders of the University of Illinois, have 
helped many companies to raise the standards of their correspond¬ 
ence. All have written textbooks which talk the business man’s 
lingo. 

In addition to these helpers that may be drawn from the college 
field, there are also a limited number of professional business-letter 
consultants. Some of them conduct letter clinics in the larger 
cities that are valuable in laying the groundwork in principles, and 
in motivating correspondents who lacked the understanding of the 
relation between their letters and pleasant public relations. 

Other useful training helps are the letter services offered by such 
organizations as the Dartnell Corporation in Chicago, and Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., in New York. These services feature bulletins which 
may be passed to dictators and secretaries, as well as practical ideas 
for the preparation of sales and other types of letters. A recent 
Dartnell contribution is a letter course in the form of six slide-film 
“talkies,” which may be shown at business meetings or by com¬ 
panies for their employees. 

The company library. A business organization does not need to 
be large to maintain a library of books for the training of employees 
in various aspects of business. However, the number offering this 
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service is surprisingly small. There are several exceptionally good 
books on business letter writing, and any person who handles corre¬ 
spondence should be encouraged to read them. Sometimes, a small 
group may be organized to study the same book, with weekly get- 
togethers for discussion, and systematic application of the subject 
matter to the company’s letter problems. Many a company school 
has started in this informal way. The average employee is receptive 
to self-irnprovemeTit when those higher up provide the opportunity. 

It is foolish for any executive to say that he would like to sec his 
Ietl(‘r writers do a better job, but that no means of training them 
«re available. lie may have to scratch here and there, but he can 
al wiiys eonu' up wit h som(‘ kind of a letter ])rogram. It may not be 
the best in the world, but it will be better than nothing. If sin- 
e(‘r(‘ly off (‘red, with g(‘nuine executive encouragement, the results 
are bound to outweigh the cost in time or money. 

iXrrd of svs'/aioed effort. A lot of better-letter programs go up 
lik(' a ro(‘ket, and fall like a dud. Someone in the company gets the 
id<‘a that eorr(‘spondeiK‘e needs a shot in the arm,,and he sells a bill 
of goods to his chief executive. The stimulant may have been a 
l(‘tter that caused the coin|)any much embarrassment, or the person 
inspir(‘d may have heard about the results gained by some other 
organization. Anyway, the program is launched with the best 
talent available, and the company spares no cost in turning old 
nu'thods upside-down. In some eases the inbmtions arc better than 
the procedure; results are negligible. In others, the immediate 
ju-ogress is (‘ven better than had been exj)eetcd. The dictators are 
all doing a much better job. '^Fhe executives agree the program is a 
swell id(‘a—and then they promptly let go of it. Better letters arc 
an a(‘eomplished fact in the company. They can now think of other 
things. 

But that is not true. I’he minute the program is put on the 
slu'ir, it begins to lose its effectiveness. One by one the dictators 
n't urn to tlu'ir old bad habits. AVith nothing to keep them on the 
new trail, tlu'v soon return to the old and easier one. They, too, 
sloj) thinking abcnit bc'tter letters. In the course of time, most of 
th(' progrc'ss is I'rasi'd. And all for the la(*k of .su.^faioed efhn-t. 

'This falling from grace and returning to the old inferior 'way of 
doing things is eonunou in business. Factory workers slip in qual¬ 
ity and <|uantity of production unless the incentives to do good 
work are kept fresh and alive. Advertising copy tends to become 
impotent unless somebody continues to j)rod those who write it. 
Errors increase in the slupping department unless the work there is 
kept under continuous observation. It is just human nature to 
take the easy road when there is no one to lead the way on the hard 
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road. No letter program will continue at maximum speed unless a 
competent driver stays at the wheel. 

If this fact sounds discouraging, let it not be so. The bulk of the 
job is done when the dictators, and the others helping them, have 
mastered the principles of letter construction Pud have caught the 
idea that their output is directly connected with sales and public 
relations. With that much accomplished, they know how to write 
effective letters. When they slip back to former bad dictation 
habits, it is not because they don’t know better, but because no¬ 
body continues to check their work, nor seems to care any longer 
whether it is good or poor. Thus, the incentive to fine performance 
is gone. 

The companies that manage to keep the quality of their letters 
high throughout the years are those which maintain an adequate 
form of supervision. At regular intervals, and sometimes unex- 
])ectcdly, carbon copies are checked. Bulletins, too, are sent forth 
regularly to keep alive the principles and to present new ideas. 
Praise of good work is freely given; and now and then a prize 
awarded to the writer of an especially good letter. Never are the 
dictators allowed to forget either the principles, or the need of their 
ai)plication to comj)any correspondence. Thus, the program never 
dies—because somebody is around to keep it fresh and vital. 

2. First, the Fetter A udit 

To know where you stand. The logical beginning of any better- 
letter program is to take inventory of the letters currently mailed. 
By doing this, the man in charge gains useful information to guide 
his steps. He finds out the major faults of the company’s corre¬ 
spondence as a whole, and puts his finger on the dictators who need 
the most correction. This is a necessary “first” because in no two 
eomi)anies will the same conditions prevail, and the program should 
be custom-built to fit the letters at hand. 

To get this information is very simple. Several weeks before the 
program is to begin, a period is named during which extra copies of 
all letters are made for the program leader. These carbon copies 
should be placed in folders: a set for each dictator, and sufficient in 
number to give a fair sample of his work. The leader then proceeds 
to read and mark the carbon copies, in preparation for a personal 
conference with each dictator. These conferences should be kept 
strictly between the leader and the dictator, as it encourages co¬ 
operation if the latter knows his faults are not to be called to the 
attention of his executive. Inasmuch as some men and women are 
keenly sensitive about their faults, the program leader needs to 
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search for good points in the carbon copies as well as bad, even if he 
has to stretch his imagination a little bit to find something worthy 
of commendation. 

Future inventories. At the end of the formal meetings and per¬ 
sonal conferences, if the leader really knows his subject, considerable 
improvement should already be noted in the work of the various 
dictators. A second audit is then necessary to know exactly how 
much ground has been gained. Based on this second analysis, a 
re[)ort to the executive responsible for the program is in order. 
This re[)()rt can show by comparison tlie improvement made, and it 
may also call attention to certain individuals whose ability has been 
overlooked. The executive thus has a guide for the future selection 
of employees to handle important letter jobs. The report may also 
])oint to certain individuals who have not benefited by the program, 
and who are not likely ever to produce effective business letters. 
By transferring these persons to other jobs that do not involve dic¬ 
tation, a benefit is created both for them and the company. 

If an outsider has been employed to head the program, the second 
audit of cai’bon copies, and the final report on results is the signal 
for his departure. He has built the foundation for better letters in 
the company, and the principles are understood by all who dictate 
Ihern; but this is by no means the end of the job. If the gains are 
to be held, the letter audits must be continued indefinitely, pref- 
erably twice a year. The carbon coi)ies may be reviewed by some¬ 
one in the company who has developed the inclination and abil¬ 
ity for the job, or, they may be sent to the outsider who directed 
the initial stage of the i)rogram. These semiannual check-ups, 
coupled with the regular distribution of better-letter bulletins, 
should keep the program alive. 

Training of beginners. Because of the recurring turnover in 
personnel in the larger companies, one troublesome question pertain¬ 
ing to the letter-program is what to do about dictators who are new 
on the job, and have not had the benefit of previous instruction. 
Of (H)urse, when their number is large enough to warrant the cost, 
the initial steps of the program can be repeated in a beginners’ class 
conducted either by the man in the company who has taken over the 
supervision of correspondence, or by the same outsider who launched 
the program. It is also a good idea to save complete sets of bulle¬ 
tins for these beginners. 


3. How to Conduct the Meetings 

The phij.tical act-up. It is important that the meetings be held 
in a place where interruptions or distractions can be avoided. If 
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the company has a large conference or director’s room, the problem 
is solved. Whatever the place selected, it should he apart irom the 
rest of the business and free from noise, so that the program leader 
will have undivided attention. For example, one professional 
letter-consultant will never forget the conditions under which he 
was forced to operate in a certain company. Arriving for his first 
lecture, he was taken to an upper floor in the factory part of the 
building where a space had been cleared for the first and subsequent 
gatherings. On the other side of a temporary partition certain 
machines were pounding and thumping. The noise was so great 
that he had to shout to make himself heard. When he asked if the 
machines could not be stopped until after the session, one of the 
executives replied: “Certainly not, we are away behind in filling 
orders, and those machines must run night and day.” You can 
imagine how successful the meetings were under those circum¬ 
stances ! 

It is also important that those attending the meetings should be 
made as comfortable as possible. They should be provided with 
armchairs, or seated near tables so that notes can be taken. The 
instructor should have a rostrum on which to lay his papers, a large 
blackboard, and plenty of chalk. These may appear to be minor 
details, but unless someone looks after them the program will be 
hindered. 

Attendance. The need of complete co-operation, so that every 
dictator attends every meeting, has been mentioned. Not only 
should they be expected to be there, but punctuality also needs to 
be stressed. It is distracting to the group members and to the 
instructor when persons arrive late, or leave in the middle of a 
meeting to take telephone calls, or for some other purpose. If a 
letter program is to be launched at all, it should be considered im¬ 
portant enough to set aside everything else for it. 

The question of where the line should be drawn between those 
participating and those not, always presents itself. Some com- 
})anies do not include the dictators whose correspondence is con¬ 
sidered routine or unimportant; this is a serious mistake when it is 
remembered that every letter counts in business, and the dictators 
omitted may later be promoted to jobs where the knowledge of 
principles will be a great asset. In planning your program do not 
shun a single individual, even though he may be writing only an 
occasional letter. 

Whether or not to include secretaries, the head of the Transcrip¬ 
tion Department, and the others who indirectly contribute to the 
company correspondence is another moot question. The argu¬ 
ment, however, seems all in favor of letting down the bars as much 
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as possible. As we have seen in previous pages of this Handbook, 
a secretary should understand the principles of letter writing as 
thoroughly as does the man for whom she works. When she does 
know them, she can assume part of his burden by composing letters 
which do not involve questions of policy or] difficult situations. 
The only thing to be said on the other side is that men usually 
resent the presence of the weaker sex at their meetings: a rather 
narrow-minded attitude which can be disregarded if the company 
wants to get the most possible good out of its letter program. 

In consideration for those who attend, meetings should end as 
well as start at the agreed time. The instructor should appreciate 
the fact that the i)eople in his class have made their day more 
difficult by giving up the time for the meetings. Any dragging out 
of a session is a discourtesy which tends to irritate those present, 
and may weaken their co-operation. Since the instructor may be 
so engrossed with his subject that he loses sense of time, it is a good 
idea to appoint a “sheriff’" in the group, whose duties will include 
starling and closing every meeting at the agreed times. In our 
opinion, one hour is the ])roper length for a meeting; some execu¬ 
tives, however, [)refer a longer period. Certainly, one hour seems 
long enough for any lecture; if the ])eriod is longer, the additional 
time may profitably be used in open discussion. 


4 . Devices to Rate Letters 

Too inianffible for exact rating, A business letter cannot be rated 
as a piece of meat is weighed on the butcher’s scale. There are too 
many factors which must be working in the right combination, too 
many psychological forces that may play on one reader with dif¬ 
ferent elfect than on another. Even the experts are often fooled in 
a<lvance about a l('tlcr, calling poor the one which later gets fine 
results, and good, the one which later turns out to be a flop. Never¬ 
theless, there are evaluating devices which may be used with a 
reasonable perciuitage of accuracy. Even though they may at 
times miss theii* mark, lhe\^ do have the great merit of forcing the 
writer to judge his letter with a more critical eye. He may discover 
a weakness which would have been lost in a more casual examination 
of the letter. 

I he trouble is that most people hastily read a letter they have 
writltui, consider the general effect, and then jump to the conclusion 
that it is good or bad. They do not stop to take the letter apart, 
or to view it from several angles, as the Rating Scale on page 572 
requires them to do. 
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To rate your own letters. This scale places before you^- -one at a 
time—six major factors in the success of a letter. First, you are 
asked to consider only the appearance of the letter, and nothing else. 
If there is a fault in the letterhead, the position of the letter on the 
page, or the way it is typed, it should be noticed because you are 
concentrating only on appearance, and its importance is not over¬ 
shadowed in your mind by your enthusiasm for something else. 

Then, in sequence, but always only one factor at a time, you are 
led by the Rating Scale to a consideration of Language, Argument, 
Carpentry, Personality, and Spirit. When weighing the language 
of the letter, you have pushed aside the question of its appearance. 
And when you come to argument, language in turn takes a back 
seat. Hence, if there is a deficiency in any one of these six respects, 
you are more likely to spot it than if you had taken a once over 
view of the whole. 

The system of grading is simple. You are not asked to pare your 
judgment to a hair’s breadth, as must be the case when a teacher 
says that one composition is worth a grade of 86 and another a grade 
of 87. Instead, when considering appearance you come up with 
one of four valuations, worth in points as follows: 


If extremely good. 15 points 

If better than average. 10 points 

If questionable. 5 points 

If obviously poor. 0 points 


Any person willing to look at his own letter with an impartial 
eye can tell very quickly which of the above four ratings it deserves 
on appearance. If '‘5” is the answer, then he knows that from one 
angle, the letter has a serious weakness. Probably, he decides 
immediately that it must be retyped, or that he will call his printer 
and have a new letterhead designed. 

With the appearance graded, language takes its turn. Perhaps 
the words are short and expressive, the sentences neatly lathed, 
with not a whisker to mar the naturalness of the message. Okay! 
No doubt the proper rating on language alone is 15 points. Or, if 
not that good, at least it rates above average—10 points. 

When the last of the six points is reached, the points can be 
totaled, perhaps like this: 


Appearance, better than average. 10 

Language, extremely good. 15 

Argument, questionable. 5 

Carpentry, better than average. 10 

Personality, extremely good. 15 

Spirit, belter than average. 10 

Total points. 65 
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1 CY FIIAILEY'S HATING SCALE FOR BUSINESS LETTERS* 

! - 1.5 + = 10 ? = 5 - = 0 

Points 

Appearance 

How well is the letter groomed? Is the letterhead attractive 
without being wild? Does the letter sit nicely on the page? 

Is the typing good and free from erasures? Does the letter 
appeal to the eye as one easy to read? 


Language 

Are the words short and natural? Would the average person 
know their meaning? Is the letter free from whiskers? Does 
it carry the distinction of simplicity? Is the language the same 
that the writer would use if he were talking to the reader? 


.Vrgumcnl 

Has the str)ry in the letter been well told? Do the facts seem 
complete? Is all the information presented that the reader 
nce<ls? Does the letter “ring true”? Does the writer seem 
to know what he is talking about? Does the purpose of the 
h‘ttcr stand out sharply? 


( arpcntry 

What kind of craftsman does the writer prove to be? Between 
the lines can you see the skeleton that all good letters must 
hjiv('? What about the Star the ('hain, and the Hook—^are 
they all there? Do the paragraphs cling together? Does the 
story move along? 


Pcr.soiijilily 

Spirit 

Docs the writ(;r succeed in getting himself into the letter? 
Does he take the reader on an interesting journey? Does he 
get out of tlu* rut of the commonplace? Does the letter sparkle 
with originality? Is the interest sustjiined from beginning to 
end? 


Will the letter win goodwill for the company? Is it free from 
sarcasm, ridicule, anger, and bluster? Does the reader get the 
imprc.ssion that he is being well served? Is it a letter the writer 
would be proud to show to the head of his company? 


Ilcsiill 

And iKnv, beyond all of those six points, what general impres¬ 
sion does the letter give? Does the writer seem to have ac¬ 
complished his purpose? Does the letter do the job? 


Final Rating 



* This scale* is from Ij. K. Trailcy s Smooth Sailing Ijctters. N^ew York; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 194(). 


Finally, when the above rating is completed, and not before, there 
is one (luestion to be answered, and it is the only time that the letter 
is eonsideretl as a whole. Does this letter do the job? If the writer 
sincerely thinks it does, then he gives his letter an additional 10 
points. But if he has any doubt in answering the question—if he is 
not sure, it does the job—no additional points are given. For ex¬ 
ample, it would not be consistent to say a letter does the job, if the 
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q-Uoaabl^., ta the hypotheUea, 

wifh noTa‘fl^'f„tn^”u.°e” k arffaTV" '*■ “ 

rtf inn c;;rtr.rt f could receive a fina; rating 

of 100. Since per ection is rare in business correspondence, the 

writer who rated his own effort 100 would do well to qiiestitm his 
judgment and repeat the procedure. On this Rating Scale, a total 
pa e o 80 indicates a very good letter, although it might rate so 
low on just one point that a serious weakness wouKi obviously de¬ 
mand correction. Little is to be gaine.l by lenienev in the evalu- 
ation of our own handiwork. Why should we fool ourselves? 

Aurner's six questions. In his hook, Effective Business Correspond¬ 
ence^'^ Robert Ray Aurner, Professor of Business Administration, 
University of Wisconsin, submits six questions for a business cor¬ 
respondent to use in checking the effectiveness of any letter that 
he writes. 


First: Will your letter be opened? Some letters slide unopened 
into the wastebasket. Envelopes themselves are clues to the 
form and the quality of the contents. They must give out an 
air of “This is too important to be thrown away.*’ Absolute ac¬ 
curacy must be observed in addresses. The reader must not 
wrongly anticipate the contents of the envelope as cheap. 

Second: Will your letter be read? The first requirement in mak¬ 
ing sure that a letter will be read is to make it attractive in 
appearance. This rule applies with quadruple force to the sales 
letter. . . . The sales letter demands balanced margins, accurate 
typing? ^G3,t folds. Invite the reader to read. 

Third: Will your letter be understood? Only the seven C’s can 
ensure quick understanding: completeness, courtesy, considera¬ 
tion, clearness, conciseness, concreteness, correctness. 

Fourth: Will your letter be believed? Be conservative in every 
statement. Always stay on this side of the truth. One venture 
in overstatement can ruin the customer’s confidence in anything 
further you say. ... Be suspicious of superlatives. If in doubt, 
understate. Then offer your proof. Enthusiasm is a splendid 
quality. But do not let it misguide you into exaggeration. 

Fifth: Will your letter be agreed with? Cast your message in 
the reader’s mold. Tie up with his interests. Begin with some¬ 
thing that does not challenge him to bristling opposition. . . . 
Present your position, make your statement, put forward your 
argument to meet the average reader’s view. 

Sixth: Will your reader act favorably? You must chalk up your 
total score on the basis of this test alone if your letter calls for 

" Reprinted by permission of the South-Western Publishing Co., Inc., Cincinnati. 
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an act. ... Not every letter, of course, can secure the act it 
calls for from every person to whom it is sent. It it obtains 
results from enough of those to whom it goes, it is approved. 

Letter appraisal. Not so long ago correspondence coming from 
the various divisions and agencies of our national government was 
commonly mentioned for its extreme formality, stilted language, 
and a coldness of tone which made the messages sound more like 
legal instruments than contacts with fellow citizens. Recently, 
however, many of the leaders of these governmental dcjiartments 
have become interested in developing a more natural and friendly 
style of writing. 

In keeping with tliis trend, some of our latest presidents have 
themselves cast firecedent to the winds, so that letters from the 
While House have taken on a new and more pojnilar tone of cordial¬ 
ity. The letters of AVoodrow Wilson, if somewhat pedantic, wx're 
usually warm and interesling; those of Franklin D. Roosevelt often 
went to the extreme of informality, revealing as letters should, the 
personal toiK^h so cliaracteristic of the man. 

You may also have read in the newspapers the letter of the Post¬ 
master Cieneral to employees in his department, urging them to free 
their letters of the old-time, stilted expressions, and to write in the 
way they were accustomed to eontaet other human beings in every¬ 
day speech. 

Many of the (lovernment’s training courses for employees now 
give some atlention to improving corresj)()ndcnce. A good example 
is tlu' work of James F. Grady in lifting the standard of correspond¬ 
ence in tlie l)e})artnient of Agriculture. Among the steps taken by 
Mr. Grady was the development, with IVIilton Hall, of a letter- 
appraisal form which could be used to good advantage outside the 
Deparlment of Agriculture, and especially in business channels. 
This chart is reprinted for your inspect ion on the page opposite. 

5. Better Better Bulletins 

To keep the fire burning. Bullctin.s distributed with reasonable 
refjularity help to keep a letter proj^ram alive; their value depends 
on how attractive the contents arc made to those who receive them. 
.Vs is true of messages to salesmen, the first requisite of a bulletin to 
dictators is that it be infcre.siing. If it contains nothing but a rehash 
of tilings tlu' reader already knows, it is rather sure to suffer a quick 
burial in the wastebasket. Too often the preparation of letter 
bulletins is left to .someone with only casual interest in the assign¬ 
ment ; consc(iuently, they arc dashed off just before the deadline with 
little thought or care. 
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LETTER APPRAISAL^ 


This appraisal form is intended to assist you in revising your own lei Vrs or in 
indicating to others the specific weaknesses of the letters that are v.. 

you for review. 


Before appraising a ielter, be sure to <k*lerm\ne its exact purpose WIvai. uws- 
sage is it expected to convey.J* What response is fiesired from the addressee? 

Place a check mark in the column “Ves" or “No” opposite each que.stion 
which applies to the letter you are apprai.sing. 


Is THE Letter: , 

1. COMPLEI'E 

a. Does it give, in the most effective order, all information 
nece.ssarv to accomolish its purpo.se? 

Yes 

No 

b. Does it answer fully all the questions, asked or implied, in 
the incoming letter? 



2. Concise 

a. Does the letter include onln the e.ssential facts? 



b. Are the ideas cxprc.ssed in the fewest words consistent with 
clearness, completeness, and courtesy; have irrelevant de¬ 
tails and unnecessary renetition been eliminated? 



3. Clear 

a. Is the language adapted to the vocabulary of the addressee? 

b. Do the words exactlv expre.ss the thought? 





c. Is the .sentence structure clear? 



d. Arc the paragraphs logical thought units, arranged to pro¬ 
mote ea.sy reading? 



4. Correct 

a. Is the accuracy of all factual information beyond question? 

b. Are all statements in strict conformity with policies?,_ 





c. Is the letter free from: (1) grammatical errors, (2) spelling 
errors, (3) misleading punctuation? 


\ 

5. Appropriate in Tone 

a. Is the tone calculated to bring about the desired respon.se? 
h. Is the tone calculated to build or protect good will? 



c. Docs the entire letter evidence a desire to cooperate fully ?__ 

d. Is it free from antagoni.stic words or phra.ses? 





C. Neat and Well Set Up 

Will a favorable first impression be created by: (1) freedom 
from strike-overs .and obvious erasures; even typing; 

(S) position of letter on the page? 




How Effective Is the Letter as a Whole? 

To what extent is the letter likely to accomplish its purpose, obtain the desired 
response, and build good will? In other words, how do you rate its general 
effectiveness? Underline the word which best expresses your rating: 

A. Outstanding C. Passable 

13. Good D. Unsatisfactory 

In Rating Another’s Letter 

R the letter is “unsatisfactory,” be sure to indicate the specific weaknesses 
which necessitate revision. Similarly, if the letter is only “passable,” indicate 
clearly the weaknesses to which attention should be given in future letters. 


Copyright, 1937, by James F, Grady and Milton Hall 
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On the other hand, many companies have found letter bulletins 
a fine means of keeping their dictators and secretaries on their toes, 
and the quality of the material in them is just as high as you will 
find in the best books on business correspondence. The bulletins 
prepared by Sherman Perry for the American Rolling Mills, by 
F. II. Roy for Montgomery Ward, and by Virginia Young for the 
(lutes Rubber Coinjiany, are typical examples. 

Letter bulletins may be u.sed for various purposes: 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 

MIODUCTOWN, OlUO 



18 * 


Boa* oaA Clstrlot Offiooa 
Tho Amarioon Rolling Hill Co. 

Iti&Alatoisi, Ohio, And SToryvbar* 

Attantlon of Corraspondanta 

CanUaBon: 

ASHOO oorraapondanoa ahonld ba dlatlnotlra in ita 
appaaranoa • it abonld ba oorraot, naat, attraotiTf^ 
aoonOBioal. Rathar than bava a nixtura of many 
atylaa • ona today, but anothar tomorroa • la ahonld 
ba oonalatant by following an ABMOO arrangamant. 

Study tha arrangamant of tbia form: tba location of 
tb^ata approzimataly in lina wltb tha rigbt-band 
amrgin, and half-way batwaan tba lattarbaad and tba 
inaida addraaa; tba thraa-lina inalda addraaa; 
nfoaaaary punotuation; tba anpbatio location of 
dttantion, nhioh raqniraa no undaraooringi tba 
oonToniant and attraotira block paragraph; tba typa 
aignatnra. 

It goaa without aaying that tba baat lattara ara 
thoaa that do not bava odditiaa of diaplay. Good 
lattara bara an unobtruaira diaplay that indneaa 
tba raadar to raad, ratbar than to obaarr* tba 
maka-up. 


Toura wary truly 



Corraapondmoa Adrtaar 


Sbaraaa ?arry 
ESR 


ARMCX) Bulletin by Sherman Perry 
1. 1\) illustrate faults in letter writing, and to explain principles. 
'2. To call attention to outstanding letters which have been writ- 
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ten by certain employees, and thus to encourage similar work 
by others. 

3. To quote interesting and helpful passages from books and 
magazine articles. 

4. To promote interest in better letter contests—a very effective 
device in the general program. 

5. To present new ideas, or old ones used by other companies. 

While the above are major purposes for letter bulletins, there are 
others that may arise to meet the need of a particular company. 

Above all other reasons for their use, is the fact that they are an 
inexpensive method of keeping everybody letter-conscious. Thus, 
they serve in a way similar to those types of advertising which are 
meant to keep products before the public rather than lead to their 
immediate sale. 

Content No one knows better than the individual who has to 
prepare them, how difficult it is to write letter bulletins week after 
week, and still keep them fresh and stimulating. For example, 
F. H. Roy and his assistants have issued close to 200 bulletins for 
Montgomery Ward correspondents. Here are some of the subjects: 

Your Signature Is Your Stamp of Approval 

How to Write Concise Letters 

Making Letters Interesting 

Make It a Complete and Definite Answer 

Hackneyed Expressions 

Write as You Talk 

Lincoln—the Letter Writer 

Picture the Reader Before You as You Write 

Hitting the Bull’s-Eye the First Shot 

Courtesy Always Pays 

A Soft Answer Turneth Away Wrath 

Good Will—the Priceless Asset 

Beginning Your Letter 

The Turndown Letter—the Opening Paragraph 
Lost Customers and a “Funny Old Watch” 

Our Real Boss—the Ward Customer 

Monologue of a Cracked Cylinder 

Know Your Goods 

The Test of a Good Letter 

Are You Sold on Montgomery Ward? 

Looking Through the Customer’s Eyes 
Are Your Letters Positive or Negative? 
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Simple Words Are Best 

Never Charge the Customer with Dishonesty 
Don’t Pass Judgment Too Quickly 
Superlatives—Use Them Sparingly 
A Simple (jiiide for Good Letters 
Interest vs. Indifference 
Wearing Down the Customer 
Thoughts that Help in Making Sales 
Planting Seeds for the Future 
Turn Fiach Inquiry into an Order 
J’uriling Complaints into Profits 
Keeping Our Typing Standards High 
Let’s (histom-Tailor Our Letters 
Ward’s Policy! What Does It Mean? 

From these topics—a sample of the whole—you can see the 
practical yet interesting job attempted by the Montgomery W^ard 
letter bulletins. They have been a great power in keeping the 
correspondence of this company at a high standard of effectiveness. 

A few of the Montgomery Ward bulletins. It is regrettable that 
space will not permit the reproduction of the entire series of Mont¬ 
gomery Ward bulletins, for they constitute a neat course in business 
Iett(u- writing presented with a [)ractical viewpoint. Beginning on 
page 579, are a selected few which may be accepted as representa¬ 
tive. They include: 

The Rontrs of Two (Uyrre.spondents. The shortest bulletin of the 
series, it depends on the illustration to tell part of the story. In 
messages of this sort, pieturcs are always helpful. Remember 
the Chinese saying: “A picture is worth a thousand words.” 

IjCtter Writing from A to Z, In this one, Mr. Roy makes a better- 
letter point out of ea(*h letter in the alphabet. The story at the 
end adds interest. 

Personalize Your Letters. Here you have another man’s slant on 
the subject discussed in Section 6. You will also search far to 
find a better letter to a customer than the one which closes this 
bulletin—by Mrs. Margaret Sayles of the Kansas City branch. 

Ten Steps to a Quality Performance. This bulletin is full to the 
brim with sales psychology. Note the eighth step: “Stress the 
things you ean do for the reader—not the things you canH do. 
Remember the tenth step: “A good letter makes the customer 
want to do jis you suggest, and then makes it easy for him to do it. 

Don ts for Ward Letter Writers. These 37 “don’ts” apply to any 
company. In the two pages of the bulletin, Mr. Roy has pre¬ 
sented a book on letter writing. 
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Ward s Policyl What Does it Mean? Of particular interest in 
this bulletin is the attached drawing, and the credit given to both 
student and instructor. Here we have a secret in good bulletin 
writing. Use names. Give recognition to those who do qualitv 
work. 


6 . Other Devices to Improve Letters 

Contests based on company letters. Probably more oo than any 
other nation, the people of America love competitive sports. This 



Better Letters 

... AN OCCASIONAL BULLETIN 
DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF OUR CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


MONTOOMIRV WAtO 


lUlllTIM MO. IS 


THE ROUTES OF TWO CORRESPONDENTS 


CO«Bl5POMOt.T . 





COKa(SFONO(Nl B'! 


Mjusnc.T / 


"stick to your subject and don't wander fron It" la a good slogan to follow. Just 
remember a straight line Is the shortest distance between two points, and a letter 
shorn of all unnecessary verbiage Is the quickest and safeat way to mako a sale or 
complete an adjustment. 

Evidently correspondent "A" had not read the customer’s letter when he started to 
dictate. Ho talks In circles - he repeats - he gets entirely off the subject, end 
then Jumps back again to about where he started. His letter Is costly - It lacks 
sequence and seldom accomplishes its purpose. 

It's a different story with correspondent "B." Ho has studied his case and has 
thought out his letter before ho started to dictate. There Is no lost motion - 
his letter Is clear, forceful and to the point. He doesn't guess - ho knows what 
ha wants to say > says It • and stops. He believes In simple direct statements 
written In a friendly, courteous way. He is a genius in his line - he is a Master 
Letter Writer. 



n/ 


Correspondence Supervisor 


04490 
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... AN OCCASIONAL BULLETIN 
DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
or OUR CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


MONTGOMIIV ward iUlllTIM NO. 41 


LETTEH WRITING FROM A TO 2 


/Attention: 


Bu3JHF^3; 

ClfarNESS: 


Directness: 


The first duty of every letter Is to attract attention or It Is 
only so much wasto paper. See that your letter opens with some¬ 
thing that will catch the reader's eye - that will get him to read 
on until your message Is Jellverfid. 

"Bualness is atnsltlve. It goes only where It is Invited and stays 
only where It la well treated.” (Author unknown.) 

Write your letters In A B C la:>guage so that a twelve year old 
child will get the meaning. Cur letter must be understood If It la 
to accomplish Its purpose. 

A straight line, you know. Is the shortest distance between two 
points. Stick to your story--don't wander away and expect your 
rr-RcSer to follow you. He my not do It. 


Easy to RSIAD: Miiko your lett<'r easy to read by using short sentences and short 
paragraphs. Simple, accurate woixls and enough of them - not too 
aariy - make a letter easy to understand. 


Friendliness: Cultivate writing a frUndly letter. Don't be afraid to smile at 
the pooplo to Whom you write letters - they like It. 

GtNEROSITY: A good letter writer Is one who Is generous - who has a far seeing 

vision - o:ie who expects to give as well as take - one who knows 
tnat somotioes It pays better to spend $2.00 to adjust a $1.00 
rcmplalnt than it does to antagonize the customer with long-winded 
apgiuaents. 

HumaNNKSS: Be human. Make your letter shake hands with‘the reader. Put your¬ 

self In his place - talk his language - don’t try to be clever - 
warm up to your reader and he will warm up to you. Be your real 
self. 


Influence; 


Justice; 


Knowledge; 


To Influence people, appeal to their wants. Remember the only way 
to get them to do a thing Is to make them want to do It. 

Wards have always b»*on open minded and fair to their customers. 
Make them feci that our guarantee moans what It says and no undue 
advantage will be taken of them. 

Enow what you are talking about. Sell yourself on the article If 
you are to sell the other fellow. Know the selling points you 
should use to convince your reader. The things that convince you 
should convince him. 


will to beat the other fellow can be made a powerful asset in a better- 
letter program by staging contests to see which dictator can excel 
the rest m .solving a correspondence problem. The best results are 
obtained whtm actual situations taken from the company’s experi- 

plaint icccivcd from a customer, an attempt on the part of another 

whiih T discount, or any other real letter-problem 

which somebody m the company had to handle. 
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L BTTER34 

Message: 

'NeoATIVI: 

Oversight: 

Paragraph: 

Quality: 

Rbsourck- 

FULNSS3; 

Stop; 

Tacii 

Vbraciw 

Words: 


You can mako ovary letter you write a sales letter, reg.rdJcss oi 
Its nature. Convincing the reader that ho should do uhit you nak- 
l3 a sales letter whether written In the Sales, Adjustment. Coll.’c- 
tlon, or any other Department. 


Tell your story so that even a child can undorstaM It withcit •-ly 
possible chance of misinterpretation or lack of undora-> , iin^-. 

Negative thought gives the reader the opposite mernlng o that 
which the writer Is trying to co-.v-'y. Instead of Inili.uatlrig 
something that Is detrlramtal to .r beat Ir.tnrosta, '"vl the 
sentences tl»at are negative or m^siea'. ng and make rhcj positWn. 
Sales are made by positive, not negail^o jtstements. 

Do not overlook anything that retjulros an answer no matter how 
small It may seem to you. This win take a little logger, but fha 
results In Good Win 'ina extra business are sure to be worth the 
time and effort. 


Paragraph often. The paragraph la designed to make the task of 
reading easier by affording resting places for the eye and mind, 
It should contain a central Id-a. and the details that help to 
develop the Idea. 


Quality Is always of first consideration. The quality should go 
In the letter before Wards name goes on the bottom, because tho 
letter Is" a success only If It accomplishes Its purpose. 

Try to uae original thoughts In at least a part of your letter. 
Don't be a "copy cat" if time will permit you to think out a 
letter. 


Say it and stopl Wards customers will pay more attention to a 
brief, snappy letter that conveys Its meaning In clear, easily 
understood language than they will to a long-winded one that 
circles around and repeats the sane thoughts over and over. 

Tact Is that Intangible sometning that never offends, never 
excites Jealousy, novor provokes rivalry, never treads upon 
other people's toes. Nothing can take the place of tact. It 
Is the shrewd correspondent's most powerful weapon. 

The "ve," "our," and "us" habit Is used to excess by some dic¬ 
tators. As a rule, the reader Is not interested In us or our 
opinion. Ho wants facts, proof that the article is what ho 
needs end is worth what wo are asking for It. 

Stick to the truth. If the facts about our merchandise won't 
sell It, the sale better not be made. Overselll.ng Is poor 
strategy. It Is worse than not making the sale because It 
means that either the merchandise will come back or we will 
have a dissatisfied customer if he keeps It. 


Words are the syicbols of Ideas. They are the medium for ex¬ 
changing thoughts. But a word may not always give the reader 
the idea intended and the writer should make sure hts meaning 
Is understood. 



The procedure is simple. A carbon copy of the letter which had 
to be answered, the more recent the better, is given to every dictator 
—or printed in the company bulletin. All who write letters may be 
requested to dictate their idea of a reply, or volunteers may be 
called. The weakness of the voluntary alternative is that only the 
better letter writers are likely to try their hands at the problem, and 
thus those who need the practice most are self-eliminated. 

Of course a time limit is set for the replies to be rpti.m^l ^ 
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certain party the correspondence supervisor if there is one, or to 
anyone else who is directing the better letter program. The ideal 
plan is to code the replies in some way so that the identity of the 
contestants is not revealed until after the prize-winner has been 
scelecled. The person heading the program may do the judging, or 
he may ask some outsider who is an expert in business-letter-writing 
to serve in that capacity. In companies that have these contests, 
first, second, and third selections are usually made. 


X ( KI. 

Y. ' 

Z KAi.nii:; 


Lft’i 'vik.’ Wit It l.;rt.*P3 f-xcol all others by being friendly, 
f'urlt Give the customer the Information he 

wit.r t. In I'tngui.*'- h.‘ untlcrstan.ls, and you have gone a long way 
r.'it only In g-dfliv. hit -irder, but holding hi; future business. 

the "y <'i” h-tblt In your letters, which means writing 
from the rfid'*r'. viewpoint. Your personal opinion means little 
uni. It you .'onvlnr.' th.- rea.icr what you are offering will benefit 
Itlm. 

■ni<* zealous Ward ror rftpond.-nt Is bound to reap a harvest in con* 
vortliv'. ln.iulrles Into bales, and disgruntled customers Into 
■tailsfled om-s. 


terUajis you h'tve heard the story about Mosc, the old negro, who walked Into a 
luiW -Itoje l) the tclephono. 

”m. 11 It lilt you, Mr. Jones?-1 see youah ad for a man In de papah two 

w. < k i a,'o..I see.*--.Is you satisfied with the man you got7---------» 

You 1<’-- --"AH right, thank you. Sir." 

"If' I f. I ba.l Momeone has the job," the druggist said to Mose. 

"rvif’s 'ill right, Boil. You see, I'so de man what got the job two weeks ago an* 
wn 1 Just i'h'Mx*n' up on nyielf." 

Mi se liad an eye for business. It pays to check ourselves once In a while. 



Correspondence Supervisor 
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The reward for winning need not be anything of great value— 
perhaps a new hat, a fountain pen, or a good new book on letter 
writing. Cash prizes are not considered advisable, since the com¬ 
petition may become too bitter and losers may not accept their 
defeat gracefully. The highest reward for human achievement is 
not material. People will try just as hard for the honor of being 
first as for some gadget that may go with it. The important thing 
to remember, however, is that each winner in a contest should be 



Better Letters 

... AN OCCASIONAL BULLETIN 
DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF OUR CUSTOMEr RELATIONS 


MONTQOMtIY WARD RUILITIN NO 42 


PERSONALIZE YOUR LETTERS 


One of our correspondents asked me the other day, "Just what do you mean by per¬ 
sonalizing a letter? It never has been quite clear to me," 

This young fellow had looked in the dictionary, but he didn't find a s-itlsfactory 
definition. He wanted something that applied strictly to letters - not a general 
term that he had to mull over in his mind before he started to dictate. 

Perhaps you have thought of a better definition than I am giving In this bulletin, 
but simply speaking. Isn't a personalized letter just a personal letter written 
from the reader's viewpoint - a "from mo to you" letter that applies to the cus¬ 
tomer's particular case? I don't believe It Is so hard to write, either. If you 
simply pretend ybu are In the other man's place. Then you would be quite sure to 
write about the things that would benefit him. 

If this Is true, and I don't believe anybody doubts It, the quickest way to roach 
your customer or your prospect Is to talk about the things that are of interest 
to him. Make this Interest the target - the bull's-eye at which you shoot. Start 
out early In your letter talking about him and his affairs, his Interest, and his 
business. 

Usually your reader perks up the minute you say something that will help him In 
his work, give him prestige or benefit him In some way. Make his wants and his 
welfare the theme of your letter. If you can prove that what you are offering 
will help him, you need only make It possible for him to act, and the job Is done. 
Adopt the "nothlng-ls-too-much-trouble" attitude and make him feel that his satis¬ 
faction and good will are most important to you and then you will have a personal¬ 
ized letter to the Nth degree. 

And the more you know about your reader, the easier It will be to personalize 
your letter. Capitalize on any cue he gives you. If you know of some particular 
use he Is going to make of the merchandise and can elaborate on It, so much the 

better. Often you can get Into his good graces by letting him know you are 

familiar with his problem and «re anxious to help. 

TAU[ R13 LANOUAOB. You may have heard the story of the city man who was down 
South and undertook to drive a team of somewhat balky mules. He drove them to a 

ploe shady spot in the road, and they stopped end refused to move. He used 

RMPal persuaeion and other methods without effect. 

Juat then an old darky happened along. "Bosa,** he said, "does you-all want them 
•eUat to go rum haah?" 
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Bslng told that was the Idea, the old darlcy climbed up on the seat and proceeded 
to tell those mules a few pertinent things - and they ambled off. "Now, why 
wouldn't they go for me?" said the puzzled city man. "Boss," s^ld Mose, "You-all 
don't talk their language.” 

Sometimes I am afraid we do not understand or take advantage of all the Informa¬ 
tion the customer gives us. Read the letter you are answering carefully - tell 
him what he wants to know and add any other points you think will help him In 
making a decision. Just remember that "selling Is the Job of making the prospect 
understand his need for what you have to sell." 

In other words, salesmanship is the Job of helping the prospect buy by creating 
In hl-s mtnd an appreciation of what benefits or advantages he will get from what¬ 
ever It Is you are selling, and of making him realize that the advantages he will 
get are worth the price you are quoting. 

So much for a personalized sales letter. But don't these principles also apply 
to any business letter? An adjustment or a credit letter Is also a sales letter 
because you lire trying to sell the reader on what you are offering. Again you 
put yourself In the other man's place and write as nearly as you can from his 
viewpoint, keeping In mind the fairness of your offer and tJie policy of the 
company you represent. 

It should always be bo’^no in mind that few people are wilfully dishonest, but 
frequently there Is a difference of opinion. When two honest people disagree, 
one must be wrong although he may be jusfas strong In his belief nr conviction 
that he Is rlgJit as you are that he Is wrong. Your job then la to Aactfully 
explain why you cannot do as he 'uggestt,, and If you are both fair, and you put 
up the right argi^mcnt, he will see your reasoning and agree with you. 

So don't forget the "YOU" angle. Be considerate; be natural and friendly. The 
next lottor jou write may be Just another letter to you, but It Is Important to 
the fellow that gets it. He 1' probably watching for your reply. How your 
letter ’trtkns nim and what mood It places him in arc mighty Important to you 
«nd to Montgomery Ward. 

The attached case handled by Mrs. Margaret Sayles of the Kansas City Mfill Order 
House Is nn excellent example of a personalized letter. Mrs. Saylos couldn't 
write this typo of letter If she wasn't Intensely Interested In her work and In 
Wards customers. 



Correspondence Supervisor 


publicly praised. It may be announced in another bulletin, at a 
meeting of the letter-class, or at some company function. 

If the company has some kind of a school, with one or more 
classes in letter writing, a sequence of problems may be used, a 
new one assigned at each weekly meeting, and the winner of the 
previous contest announced. 

Better-letter contests, as briefly outlined above, serve at least 
three benetieial ]>urpo.ses: (1) since the letters to be answered are 
taken from all parts of the business, they give each contestant a 
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CUSTOMER'S LETTER 


Dear Manager: 

I want to thank you for your kind letter and your offer to take 
care of my order specially. You see it Is dreadfully Important 
that we got Just the right doll. Our little girl had an orerat.j^ 
this summer and while she was In the hospital she wrote * .r 
Claus letter and she has planned for this doll ever since Junr. 

Santa has never disappointed her In all her life yet; ann so « ‘u 
can see 1 was up against a pretty hard r :^oosltlon to find n 1 irgt* 
doll with the necessary r>KiuLremeata. 

You will have my undying gratitude If yoti c^n .i t send this parti¬ 
cular doll with golden hair and brown eyes. 

1 am also going to leave the rest of my order with you and 1 hope 
you will not think I am Imposing on your lovely kindness, but I 
would like them to come together. 1 really cannot thank you with 
mere words but 1 want you to know 1 am sincerely grateful. 

Yours very truly, 

Mr*. A. B. Chapman 

P.3, Your Xmas Catalog Is almost too tempting - I could scarcely 
decide. 


OUR REPLY 

Dear Mrs. Chapman; 

I'm mighty glad to toll you Santa von't disappoint your little girl, 
this time, for I had your brown-eyed blond doll mailed yesterday. She 
is a little beauty and will bring a lot of Joy to your home, I'm sure. 

It was nice of you to explain just how much this doll m' .ns to you 
and 1 have found a real pleasure In gettltig it for you. Of course, 
we also shipped the little sewing machine and here Is the billing of 
the order. 

And now, Mrs. Chapman, 1 want to take this opportunity to offer you 
and your family my Best Wishes for a Very Merry Christmas and a Mew 
Year of Health and Happiness. 


Enc. Billing .» Manager 

Kansas City House 
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better idea of what goes on outside of his own department; (2) by 
co-ordinating training with the deep-seated thirst for competition, 
contests tend to make the former more interesting; and (3) they 
encourage the best kind of practice in letter writing, since each 
assignment represents an actual company experience. 

Perhaps a fourth benefit that should have been mentioned is that 
often in the contests some hitherto unrecognized writer of ability 
comes to the front. The executives thus discover an asset in their 
personnel which later may be required to solve a manpower need. 
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(Correspondence inanuah. Another helpful instrument in main- 
tainin^^ a hi^h stantlard of correspondence, and for use as a reference 
is tli(* nianuiil of information prepared by some companies for 
their dictators and ty})ists. Since these manuals are assembled 
iiid(‘p(*Md<‘ii11 y and slanted at the needs of the particular company, 
no two of them are ever found to be alike. Every executive in 
efiai‘Ke of eorr(‘spondence has his own preferences with respect to 
letter nKchanies, and the manual which he puts together is sure to 


Better Letters 

... AN OCCASIONAL BULLETIN 
DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF OUR CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


MOMTOOMf lY WAiO tUlliTIN NO. 14 


TEN STEPS TO A QUALITY PERFORMANCE 



1. UE FRIENDLY 

P'lr-h/ip^ ttili It moat Important point In the wrltlruj of Ward lottern. How 
.’■I’l wi- r-zik'* an Impr-nlon on tho r*-a.l<-r If w.> Irritate him Instead of getting 
111". In n fi’l/ mlly I r/imo oV mlrul t.> ll.'ton t.j o'lr story'* Th<' friendly letter 
!.i, iV'i ' I f 1 1 r htn.'dng. It .11mi'.,ij tin o u-if •■>('!-• r and mHo3 him forget hla 
vr li'V .)!• oomj. lalnt. 

KNi.V NiV.in MtlU’HANlUSE 


r.ii.'t at t r-.-ijit, to antwfr a lottrr unl^a-i you are familiar with all the facta 
ttiit you can writr Intelligently. How cun you *>xpcot to aoll gooda or 
.* .itt i complaint If your rciidi •• ki.owi ti.Jio about tlu- morcharvllac than you 
! ■'’ ir V "I no 1* 1 11 pg Uii Ic I wo.i.l t> p- wrltci a , find out all you can about the 
I'lido f.i' 1,1 ar.il .al ui th-‘ olfiop tnak>*» no th.at 11 any iiueationa are .aaked you cun 
wlc. 11, ari.w. r. Or If you in* ^filing wi-.hl'ig taachlnee, bo fumlllar with all 
Klri.li. Pojt youraolf tJjoroughly on the fa«-Tchandl 3 e about which you aro 
writ l;ig. 

?. Mi'.KE 'lOUHSKIJ' CLFJVH 

Sti..ly your cuatoiaor so that you can write Ha nearly aa possible In his own 
lan^piage. y.-iu c in explain the moat compllc.atcd thing to a washwoman or day 
lat 'CT If yo\i h IV ■ your s'.ibjcct well In hand and une simple, everyday 
l.iiig.jag-t. Don't high-hat y.'ur cujtomor with hlgh-brow Ideas and thlnlt you 
can put them ov. r. fou can't. 

DDN'T AROUK WITH YOUR RELIDER 

Ke. p this thought In mind that wnen you win an argument you usually lose a 
cu.iiocu r. You lan't force your rt-adcr t i agree with you, but If you can 
•luggest a better way, nine t Imra out of ten he wlU listen to you. Arguments 
liwarlibly result in irritation - not conviction. 

5. BE TRUTHFUL 

Wards will not permit untrue statements In our letters or In our catalogs. 

It Is perhaps tiettor to undersell th.an oversell, but either Is bad practice. 
The f.act 1 will sell our merchandise if presented In the right way, so don't 
promise .'inyihlng you c.an’t do or live up to. Be honest with yourself and 
with your reader. 


(Over) 
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differ from the one in use in the company across the street, tjen- 
erally, the contents include sample letters to show the typist the 
forms she is expected to follow, information with respect to titles, 
punctuation, capitalization, abbreviation, and such other matters 
as the compiler may consider important. Perhaps the biggest 
value of the manual is that it assures consistercy, so that all letters 
mailed from the company are similar in appearance and form. 

The manual is usually prepared only in the larger companies 


- # - 


6. BE ENTHUSIASTIC 

One writer says. "Enthusiaam Is to a man what steam Is to an engine. It's 
the driving power - the Incentive to play the game - the Alpha and Omega of 
everything that puts snap and charm and Ufa Into our work." 

7. SHOW CONSIDERATION 

Bo considerate In handling every complaint or Inquiry, large or small, and 
particularly with customers who are Impatient or dissatisfied. Pointing out 
the customer's weaknesses or faults may lose the order and It won't help In 
making the adjustment. Remembor the Golden Rule* "Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. 

8. BE POSITIVE 

In both Sales and Adjustments work, stress the things you can do for the 
reader - not the things you can't do. Lead him, but do not drive or force" 
him to agroo with you. Nearly all customers are willing to be shown, but you 
can't use strong arm methods or force the issue even thougn you know yoO are 
right. 

9. BE HELPFUL 

Always suggest an article that will answer the customer's needs. Help him In 
his -selection, but only if the article will benefit him. And nothing will 
kill Wards chances for future business quicker than an Indifferent, lazy at¬ 
titude In handling complaints. The customer Is looking for help and advice 
and it Is your job to give it to him 

10, MAKE EVERY LETTER SELL 

Make every letter sell something - merchandise or good will. Make It friendly, 
sincere, clear and helpful. Don't leave your reader out on a limb so he does¬ 
n't know what action to take. A good letter paves the way to a successful 
conclusion. It makes your customer want to do as you suggest and then makes It 
easy for him to do It. 



Correspondence Supervisor 
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Better Letters 

... AN OCCASIONAL BULLETIN 
DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OT OUR CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


MONTGOMCIY WAiO 


lUlllTiN NO. 47 


DON'73 FOR WARD LETTER WRITERS 


Don'tl Not a very good word as good words go • Is It? 

y«t. It has Its place. I know that this word was used plenty of times when 1 was 
a boy. And If t>ic truth were known, probably there are still a good many don'ts 
left In the world that would not be out of place where most of us hang our hats. 

True, u may socm negative - sort of left-handed. In a way. But Is there any 
other word that expresses the thought, and gives It the emphasis It deserves! I 
hardly believe there is.* 

And there arc nviny times when "don't" would save us a lot of trouble and Incon¬ 
venience. Here are a few "don'ts" that we could well afford to keep In mind In 
wrltlrjg letters. 

DON'T 
DON'T 
DON'T 


DON'T 

DON'T 

DON'T 

DON’T 

DON'T 


DON'T 

DON’T 


DON’T 

DON'T 

DON'T 


DON'T 

DON'T 


Start to dictate unless you have all the Infomitlon. 
apeak In general terms. Be specific. 

exaggerate or boast, and don't oversell. If the truth won't sell our mor- 
chandiso, wo had better lose the sale. 

make mlastateraonts. Remember, you are representing Montgomery Ward and 
you can undo years of fair dealing. 

compel a cu3to.TJcr to reed through your letter before he gets the Informa¬ 
tion he asked for. 

be too wordy. Ellalriate the obvious. A letter should be long enough, 
but not too long. 

repeat. (Occasionally It Is permissible for emphasis.) 

sacrlllco clearness for brevity. Lettlo words like A, AN, THE, and so 

forth are In the language for a purpose. 

use heavy words. One syllable words are clearer and more effective. 

Tile more of them you use, the better your letter Is liked, 
use wornout, meaningless expressions commonly labeled "Business Lingo." 
write anything you have reason to question. It Is your letter and you 
are responsible for It. 

be a robot - don't copy somecne el so - be your real self. Make your 
letter sparkle - keep It alive. 

raniblo. Don't use long paragraphs. Keep your letter In proper sequence, 
spoil an othorvlse good letter with a poor opening or closing paragraph, 
say ove.’ythlng In one breath. Come up for air. Disregard of this caution 
causes clumsy sentences. 

be afraid of too many sentences. it Is the long, clumsy onc-sentenco 

paragraph ttuit bespeaks the otmilcur. 

beco.Bc stereotyped. Versatility Is a rare fault. 

.-ay anything that does not add to the clearness of the letter. Simplicity 
iiUatcs courtesy and persomllty. ' 

.say anything that hinders or that nay prevent you from mnkl/.g the sale oi^ 

1 r, (j ao JU8 tKiOnt • 


(Over) 


wluTo ni.an.v I(<tlers are vyrilten, aiul wlicre some one person devotes 
Ins hill tune to the keeping of correspondence on a high level. Un- 
lortunately, liowever, some of the manuals now in use do not reflect 
nualeni letter pnnciiiles, and many of the rules they set forth are 
hose of the lude-bound past. In some oases this may be because 
they have been m existence a long time and never revised; in others 
I simply ineaiis that they have been prepared by individuals not 
familiar with modern letter practice. 
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DON'T gu3h, but DON'T overlook a personal reference that the custoner' Ittr.-*.- 
nay Invite. It pays. 

DON'T stress complaints. It Irritates Instead of soothes. 

DON'T express surprise, loss to understand, or disappointment. It Is 'sjtc.’r fj 
tell the customer vhat you are doing to help. 

DON'T express regret more than once in a letter. 

DON'T suggest that the mistake was caused by carelessness, ncgllgioc?, ‘u 

unbuslness-llko methods. Mistakes will happen, but they should r.-)' ' 

a result of these things. 

DON'T say that mistakes'are apt or bound to happen, or In any oth.-r *ug,:.‘st 
the "frequency of errors." 

DON'T say "It will not happen agi'.n." This sta •: ent Is exagg-nte' iri» pr tsOiy 
untrue, for mistakes ocrui In buslnr 

DON'T suggest tliat the customer may . dlssatlafiel / ‘h Wirdj lervl-'. si* ler- 
chandlse and stop buying. 

DON'T be nasty In your letters. Flrmress snous what you intend to dj .nd 
commands rejp-^.t. 

DON'T turn down the customer In the first paragraph. Lead up to It with reasons. 
DON'T use a sharp, superior or hunbl-. tone. De natu.al. 

DON'T forget that the customer Is human IJke yourself. 

DON'T be guilty of the followli^ when making adjustments: 

Don't reveal your selfish motives In making the concession. Talk from the 
customer's point of view, not from oirs. 

Don't make the concession grudgingly. >,0 are granting tht claim because 
i.hc customer is entitled to it, and you want to create good will. 
Don't parade your generosity offensively, or try to mke the customer feel 
you are doing him a favor. The self-respecting man does not like to 
accept a concession under such clrcvunstances. 

Don't make Insincere statements of special favors, such as "We are doing 
this as a special concession to you," or "We would not do this for 
anyone but you." 

Don't make an adjustment and Intimate to the custoner that he should not 
have It. 

DON'T ever question a customer's Integrity op good Intentions. 


These are not all of the "pon'ts." But if you will 'feep the or.^s listed In nlnd, 
1 am sure that every letter you write will be worthy of the character, reputation 
and tradition of Wards. 



Correspondence iuperOlsor 
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Correspondence manuals are also valuable in getting the newly 
hired typist or dictator quickly acclimated to company letter- 
practices. In this sense, they are time-savers and mistake-elimi¬ 
nators. They cannot, however, take the place of personal training; 
nor do they provide the challenge to better work which the novice 
gets from a well-directed letter program. 

Form letters and paragraphs. A form letter is essentially no dif¬ 
ferent from any other letter, except that it is mailed to more than 
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one person, witli the name and address of each recipient filled in at 
the top. When the fiil-in is a perfect match with the part already 
prc])ared, the average reader does not realize that the same letter 
hns been sent to other people. Unfortunately, however, the “per¬ 
fect match” is more of an exception than the general rule, and this 
is the great weakness of the device. When the reader knows that 
he is only one of niany to get the letter, much of its power is lost, 
since the effect is no greater than getting a circular or some piece 
of advertising. 



Better Letters 

... AN OCCASIONAL BULLETIN 
DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF OUR CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


MONTOOMItY WARD tUlLITIM NO. 70 


WARDS POLICY I WJIAT DOES IT MEAll? 


A few dAjra ago, a cuatoraor wrote ua as follows; 

1 sent the carburotor back C.O.D. nnd I had a card from 
the post office that It wan thorc. 1 paid for It C.ft.D. 
when It caino ao I aont It back the aamo way. Please send 
to the post office for It at once. 

Row, plonao read our reply: 

We am sorry to hear of the trouble you have been having 
with the carburetor #^6lA3v340 priced at $9.95 that did 
not fit your car. 

Wo nont the cirburetor to you C.O.D. ns that Is the way 
you rotiiU'sti’d It sent. Our policy, however, does not 
allow ua to accept C.O.D. packages ao we cannot send for 
this (jrdor aa you rcqucjtod. 

Wo sui^goat that you arrange with your po'^tnifiater to re- 
Ifuae thla package and liavo It :.ent to ua by regular mall 
enclei'Td vlth thla lett'T and wo will ace that a refund 
li a cut to you liwaed lately. 

What 1_> wrung with tlil^ lett<.'r?" you nay n-'k. "It reada pretty good 
to me and 1*^ under'tandubl-. Surely It la flaln every-day English, 
and Vint more can we tell the cuotoner’" 


Put let '-1 analyze thla letter carefully. .Studenta of letter writing 
probably would lell ua that It 1 •- a "wo," "our" and "ua" letter written 
entirely from our viewpoint without r.-gard to the customer's feelings. 

Such letters seldom. If ever, accomplish their purpose. 

That la true, but the real fly in the ointment Is the fact that the cor¬ 
respondent Is using Wards policy as a shield for not dolr;g as the customer 
asks without giving an explanation why It cannot be done. The customer Is 
not interested In Wards Policy. Sh* bought the carburetor on a C.O.D. 
basis and witurxilly she feels Justified In returning it C.O.D., and when 
'‘I Policy as an excuse for not accepting the shipment, 

she thl^s wo are unfair in asking her to do something that wo ourselves 
vlii not do* 


If the correspondent doesn't know why we cannot accept C.O.D. shipments 
she should aak someone in the department who does know. They would glad¬ 
ly tell her and then she could write an intelligent letter that would put 
the customer In such frome cf mind she would want to buy from us agaln^ 
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Another weakness in the use of form letters is the failure to re¬ 
write them at regular intervals; result: they are no longer up-to- 
date, or they are mailed to the same individuals more than once. 
This, of course, creates a poor impression in the reader’s mind, un¬ 
less the purpose of the letter is purely routine, and tli<' recipieiit does 
not care whether it is a form letter or not. For example, a form 
letter might be used to notify dealers that orders ha(l been shlp])ed. 
In this case, the only purpose of the message is to gi\e the infor¬ 
mation. 


. 2 - 


Hero a letter that undoubtedly vould mVo n bother Impression on the 
reader: 

Th/’ cvi^burotor was shipped C.O.D. boc‘*aso you will recall 
that VHJ tho way you requestod us to send It. 

You my be :iure that had you returned tho carburetor without 
the C.O.D. chargos attached, you would have received your checlc 
promptly for It, cost, plua tho poatagu both ways. If wo wore 
to occopt C.O.D. package-'.. It would force u; to tako In many* 

Ihlnga not yet paid for, or we would bo receiving morchondlso 
that doca not belong to uo. 

Vlth thli explanation, you will zee why vo cannot accept C.O.D. 
packages, and will bo. glad to tsk-j thla up with your poatmaatcr 
and have him rcloaoo tho package. Th.Jn, please return this letter 
promptly and our chock will b>> a ant to you u- soon aa tho carburetor 
la received. 

The next tlnd you use the cxprcaolon "Ward.* Policy," give It n little more 
thought. Like tho patent medicine quick, with some correspondents, it la 
a sure euro for all tho Ilia of the bualno-.-a If the patlont Isn't lost In 
the operation. 

The letter wo hive reviewed tod ly Is quite typical of somo wo see every 
week. Often it Ir. the small thliiga In letter, that cause annoyance and 
discontent. Remember that no bujlncaa la any stronger than the public's 
opinion of It. Wo have, to a large degree, sold tho public on tho quality 
of our nerchandlJO, but do wc '■■om::tInrc slip In telling our story well in 
our lett-TS.' Maybe we don't got down to earth .and rub elbows enough with, 
thi? common man. Wh it do you think? 

A letter, you know, nay be k.--pt .as .a pcriaan.?nt record for or against you. 
In conversation you m-jy ? ly son->thlng that you ace was not taken in tho 
right way, but you can put your luind on the llJtener'a shoulder and say, 
"Walt a minute, Mr. 3o nnd So. I didn't mean to offend you," and he will 
sec your smiling face and forgive you. 

But after you have mailed a letter, you can’t run after Uncle Sam and get 
It back. All alone, perhap-a In hla yard or In his home the next morning* 
your customer will open and read that letter and form un opinion of what 
you have said. It will be cither a good opinion or a poor one. The 
verdict depends on wtiat you oay nnd how you say It. There are no second 
shots in letters. 

CORRESPONDENCE 


The attached drawing Is Miss Be.'tha Rhodes’ impression of her first day In Portland's 
letter writing class. It speaks well fop Mrs. Lillian Viken, the Instructor, who has 
put her story across so well that It brought such a favorable response. 
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In spite of the fact that form letters are black sheep in the opinion 
of certain writers, and that some companies rarely use them, they do 
serve a useful purpose in business. If properly handled, there can 
be no logical objection to them; in fact, some form letters rate higher 
than those individually typed and dictated. The reason is that 
they ar(‘ carefully tailored to fit certain situations, and often repre¬ 
sent the best skill and thought available in the company. This is 
not likely to lie true of the other letters, often dictated on the spur 
of the nioinent by various individuals of different abilities. 
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Another advantage of interest to the average business executive, 
is the immense saving in time and money. In an hour or two, 
numerous copies of the form letter can be processed by mimeograph, 
multigraph, or automatic typewriters, and the time spent in placing 
the names and addresses on them is only a fraction of what it would 
have been to type them individually. Furthermore, an e\ en greater 
saving is the time it would have taken to dictate the letters per¬ 
sonally. This time saving not only leaves the t.vpists and dicta¬ 
tors free to do other work, but it represents a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in cost—a fact no company can very well afford to disregard. 
What this reduction represents in actual money irv difficult to esti¬ 
mate, since the possibilities in one organization for the use of form 
letters, and the nature of their content, may differ widely from those 
in another. However, it is safe to say that the average form letter 
costs, to prepare and mail, no more than one fourth of what the 
same letter would cost if individually dictated and typed. 

Except in a general way, it is difficult to state the uses of the form 
letter. They are quite satisfactory for repetitive and routine 
situations where no attempt is being made to slant the message at 
a particular reader. On the other hand, when the purpose is more 
important, or involves special circumstances, the use of- a form 
letter cannot be approved. For sales letters, the form letter gets 
the green light only when it is necessary to contact a great many 
prospects quickly, and little is known of their individual charac¬ 
teristics or buying habits. 

Personalizing the form letter. Since we know the importance of 
making the individual feel he is getting a special letter prepared for 
him and nobody else, it is plain that the form letter should be made 
to appear as if it were a personal message. Whether or not this 
object is ethical you may decide for yourself, but it may be justified 
on the ground that the reader would get the same message if it were 
individually dictated. 

As we have pointed out, many of the form letters mailed in busi¬ 
ness would not fool a moron. The type of the name and address 
does not match the type of the body. The ink of the two parts is 
of different shades. The spacing and alignment are dead give¬ 
aways. Another fact to cause suspicion is the use of a salutation 
made to fit all those who are going to get the letter; the condition 
can easily be avoided by not including the salutation in the form 
part of the letter. Naturally, the letter is more likely to pass as 
personal if it starts ‘‘Dear Mr. Doe,” than if it starts “Dear friend,” 
or in some other general way. 

To personalize the form letter, several simple steps may be taken. 
Why they are ignored is hard to say, because there is no logical rea- 
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son for liandicapping a mailing any more than is necessary. Y^ou 
should, therefore, observe these steps: 

1. Use a letterhead of good appearance, printed on paper of at 
least average quality—not a cheap substitute, poorly processed 
on thin pjii)er, which any reader would know could not be the 
company's regular letterhead. 

!^. Use an envelope to match the paper. It will look better wdth 
the hriii name neatly printecl on it than blank. 

ti, f/ct the salutation be filled in by the typist, along with the 
name and address. 

4. Insist that the fdl-in be a perfect match with the rest of the 
IcttcT. This means that the proper e^quipment must be pro¬ 
vided, and that the work must be supervised. 

Sec that the signature is personal, and affixed with ink. Proc- 
ess(*d signalunvs arc (\‘isy to recognize. Never use a rubber 
stamp. 

(). Mail the letter first-class. Seal it. Use regular postage 
si amps. 'I'his is not the cheapest method, })ut it is the best. 
Ih'ton' you decide^ the cost is proliibitive, consider comparative 
results. 

It will pay tlu‘ company usiii}' many form letters to consider the 
j)Tir<'liase of aucomatic typewriters. One j'irl can easily manage a 
liattcry of lour. Aflor she lyj)e.s the names and addresses, and the 
.salutations, the .sam - machines will automatically complete the let¬ 
ters. A p»‘rrcct mat<‘h is then ahsolutcly assured. 

1 he use ol automatic tyj)ewritcrs also makes further per.sonaliza- 
tion possible. For (‘xample, the reader’s name may be typed in 
tin* body ot tlio letter. 'I'liis takes more of the typist’s time and 
adds to the e.xpen.se. but the added touch of personalization may 
.souu'times be more than worth the cost. 

Do not turn a cold shoulder on form letters. Use them in their 
l)roper place, but u.sc them propcrfi/. Make every one as much like 
an individually typed letter as is po.ssiblc. Form letters serve a 
u.seful pnrpo.se, but keep them up-to-date. Change the copy at 
regular intervals, not just when you happen to think about doing it. 

.1 part of the letter program. Since form letters are just as im¬ 
portant as any others, assuring that they are doing the best possible 
job is a logical part of a company’s better-letter program. In those 
cases where an outsider has been called in to start the program off, 
one of his chief duties is to examine the form letters currently in 
use. to suggest others that might be used, and to assist in such 
revisions as may be necessai’y. 
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The work does not stop with the departure of the expert, how¬ 
ever, nor after the first house-cleaning is finished. At least four 
times a year the entire ensemble of form letters should be reviewed; 
most of them should be rewritten that often. 

The fact that form letters are devised to take the place of personal 
dictation does not mean that, like a piece of luacliinery, they can 
be left alone until they wear out. A great many companies make 
the mistake of thinking of form letters as a necessary evil—paying 
little attention to them, even though they may be giving a lot of 
attention to the improvement of general corres|)ondence. Form 
letters are not black sheep unless the com])aiiy treats them as such. 
They deserve better consideration than they usually get. 

7. Program of Peoples Gas Company 

A typical example. The experience of the Peoples Gas Company 
in Chicago well illustrates what happens when Ji better letter pro¬ 
gram is intelligently launched and persistently continued under 
thorough executive direction. The program has been selected as 
typical of the medium-sized company because it touched about 
fifty dictatoi's in the Customers’ Department, the channel through 
which most of the company’s letter contacts flow. Of course, a 
long and honored list of other companies equally successful with 
their letter programs could be cited—the Jewel Tea Company, the 
American Rolling Mills, the Gates Rubber Com])any, Montgomery 
Ward, Monarch Life Insurance Company, and many, many others. 

Some eight or nine years ago, the executives in charge of customer 
relations decided that something should be done to improve the 
letters in the Customers’ Department. In this objective, they were 
heartily joined by the head of the department, Mr. Charles L. 
Sullivan. With no one in the company ready for the responsibility 
of leading the program, it was decided to look outside for competent 
help. 

Here the company faced its first problem. Where would they 
find the help needed? This problem was solved in a way which 
other companies could well afford to copy. At that time in Chicago, 
there were several business-letter classes in operation for business 
men and others, all with flexible entrance qualifications. Accord¬ 
ingly, several members of the Customers* Department were enrolled 
at each of the universities and colleges where the courses in letter 
writing were offered. The company paid the tuition, but made it 
plain that the employees selected were expected to attend regularly 
and get the most possible out of the instruction. 

At the end of the semester, the company representatives were 
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called together and notes compared; the object was to decide which 
of the college instructors might be best fitted to head a course within 
the com[)any. The identity of the man finally selected is beside 
I he i)()int, but he was invited to take on the program, and accepted. 
It is significant to note, however, that he was a business man as well 
as a teacher, and was thus well qualified to approach their corre¬ 
spondence problems from the practical business viewpoint. Also, 
as it developed later, he had conducted similar letter programs for 
other coinf)ani(‘S. 

The pwffrain (jets underivay. With the program leader chosen, a 
two-hour period was set aside each week—from three until five 
oV*l()(‘k <'aeh Friday- for group lectures and discussion. These 
meetings, started eight years ago, are still (continued with the excep¬ 
tion of a rcH'ess during the three hottest summer months. The 
present header is an employee who took the first course at one of 
the universities, and who turned out to have the necessary ability 
to keep the program going. 

From the beginning, the letters actually written in the Customers^ 
Department were used as case material for the course. The first 
round of meetings consisted of lectures on letter-writing principles, 
always slanted at Peoples (ias Company problems, plus discussion of 
<‘arbon copies of letters written the previous week. At the end of 
each meeting, the instructor was given a new batch of these carbon 
copies so that he would be ready to discuss them at the next meet¬ 
ing. 

It was made plain to those in the group that no punches would 
be pulled in the criticism of the carbon copies. When a letter was 
placed under the microscope, the name of the writer was mentioned 
and the class was allowed to enjoy any boners that he had made. 
Since the mistakes were common to all, the frankness of the criti¬ 
cisms was accepted in good spirit, because the group was proud that 
they ‘V-oiild take it.” 

''I'o give \\ic meni\^ers o\ t\\e cViss special practice, certain cus¬ 
tomer letters which ivere in the nature of problems were used as 
assignments. Each week, one of them was duplicated so that all 
the members of the class could have copies. Then each was asked 
to try his skill in dictating the reply best calculated to please the 
customer and at the same time conform to company policy and 
])ractice. At the next meeting, these replies were read by the pro¬ 
gram leader and the best three announced. Thus, the spirit of 
competition was kindled, and it contributed much to the success of 
the course. 

During the first year and faithfully ever since, both Mr. Sullivan 
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and the officials responsible for the program were frequent visitors 
at the meetings. Their presence helped to establish the fact that 
the work was considered worth while, and to spur the “students” to 
maximum effort. No one ever knew when one of these executives 
would appear, and no one wanted to be caught unaware with a poor 
class presentation. 

Continuation of the work. By the end of the first year there was 
no doubt about the value of the letter program. The improve¬ 
ment in dictation was marked. Complaints from customers were 
not nearly as numerous. A large file of complimentary letters from 
customers was accumulating. Many of them took the trouble to 
thank members of the class for the letters they had received. Not 
a single person in the group was doing a poor letter job, although 
some of them had not even completed their four years in high school. 
There were fewer people in the department, as no one who left had 
been replaced; better letters had reduced the number of complaints 
even though the number of customers was increasing. 

With these results in the bag, most companies would have dropped 
the letter program, but Mr. Sullivan and his associates understood 
what would happen if the effort was terminated. They did not 
want to lose an inch of the ground already captured. It was de¬ 
cided that at least the weekly meetings must ( ontinue—and they 
have, during all of the eight years since the initial steps to improve 
correspondence were taken. The original instructor had built the 
foundation. The dictators knew the principles, but only by regular 
in.spection of carbon copies could it be assured that those principles 
were still being followed. 

Accordingly, once every week representative letters are examined. 
Then they are talked about in the Friday afternoon meetings. 
Bulletins have seldom been used in the program because the meetings 
have accomplished the purpose, and in a better way. Mr. Sullivan 
occasionally passes to his group a clipping about letters or some 
enthusiastic reply from a customer, but the dictators in tliis depart¬ 
ment need little inspiration. They are proud of their work and 
eager to win the praise which is never missing when an especially 
potent letter has produced favorable comment. 

Over such a long period of time there has been some changing of 
faces, especially during the war years. Though the total number 
in the department is still considerably less than eight years ago, a 
small group eventually developed which had not had the benefit of 
the early lectures on letter-writing principles. The initial course 
was therefore repeated about a year ago—for a class made up only 
of the newcomers and this procedure will be resumed if and when 
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more novices appear. No one can hold a job in the department 
unless he has the distinction of being a first-class, expertly trained, 
letter writer. 

The program of this company, as you may have noted, has been 
marked by simplicity, good leadership, and 'persistence. It could 
('asily be copied l)y any other organization with a total of from 25 to 
50 dictators, (k)niparcd to the results accomplished, it has cost 
the com|>aiiy very little; the executives consider it an investment 
rath(‘r than an ex]jense. 

Perhaps, above any other factor in the success of the program, 
has been the decision of the dei)artinent’s head that the weekly 
nieelings and the analysis of the carbon copies must continue. The 
resulls speak for th(‘inselvcs. We know of no company where bet¬ 
ter letters are consistently written than in the Customers’ Depart¬ 
ment of the Peoples (las Company. 

8, Showing- Dictators How to Dictate 

Nrccfiftari/ to the protjram. A foutiire often overlooked in the 
letter proffrani is the by-no-mcans-siniple job of telling dictators 
how to dictate. The chief <lilficulty in the accomplishment is the 
fact that the person in charge is faced with as many personalities as 
there are individuals to train. Kach has his own dictating habits, 
and each is ready to defend them to his last breath. 

It re(piircs no little tact to tell one dictator that he talks so loud 
he disturbs everybody else in the office; another, that he would 
enunciate more clearly if he didn’t chew gum; a third, that he talks 
so fast the devil himself couldn't follow him on the cylinder. You 
probably have some of these problem dictators in your own office, 
and you also know how keenly they resent any insinuation that 
their cylinders are not popular in the transcription department. 

The company which has an educational plan should offer a course 
in public .speaking and demand that every dictator enroll. This 
no doubt would eliminate most of the sloppy enunciation which is 
a plague to the girls who have to transcribe cylinders. To be sure, 
the mumbling of words is only one of the faults that tend to con¬ 
tribute to incorrect transcription. Others are the failure to mark 
the dictation slip properly, to spell out unfamiliar names and terms, 
and to dictate punctuation marks. 

To do this necessary training job, INIontgomery Ward uses the 
following bulletin. While it talks about the Ediphone the points 
eovered are just as applicable to the Dictaphone, or any other good 
dietating maehine. 
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A Bulletin That Does the Job 



Better Letters 
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INSTRUaiONS TO EDIPHONE DICTATORS 

W^Kether you are a new dictator or have used the Ediphone for years, you will '“'od this machine 
almost human in the way it responds to your every whim. It is the ideal way to handle dictation 
provided care is taken to see that what you say can be properly transcribed. 

If your dictation is not clear so that it can be typed, the fault lies with you, with yotir 
Ediphone, or with the transcribing machine. It must be one of the three. If you are at fault, 
your letters probably are difficult to transcribe because you have ignored the instructions for 
dictating. 

If you have never used the Ediphone, be sure to have some one show you its mechanical 
features. The machine is simple to operate, but until you use it and its o|>eration becomes auto* 
matic, you may have difficulty. 

No one can tell you how to dictate any more than he can tell you how to drive a car or ride 
a bicycle, but you will learn by experience. Let’s review some of the mechanics of the operation 
and try to improve our dictation by putting them into practice. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE EDIPHONE 


Before you start to dictate 

I. Set the carriage lever in neutral (upright position) 
on the carriage; otherwise the cylinder won't go on. 
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To prepare chart for dictation 


Insert box number, schedule, and your mitials In upper 
right corner of chart. Put letters of the same schedule 
on one cylinder. 


When you dictate 



1 . Do not smoke or chew gum. 

2. Study carefully the letter you are answering so you will 
know what you want to say. 

3 . Press hand grasp of the electric control on the speaking 
tube. Let the cylinder revolve once or twice before starting 
to dictate and before stopping your Ediphone to make 
sure your opening and closing words are recorded. 

4. Place the mouthpiece lightly against the upper lip and 
talk directly into the opening. 

5. Enunciate clearly—do not mumble. Talk in a natural conversational tone. 

6 Dictate evenly—not too fast—not too slow. 

7 . Spell out unfamiliar names and technical terms or write them on your chart or on a separate 
piece of paper. 



NOTE. Spalling the noma or word without on illwstroting lottor frequently i» net swIBciant bocawM 10 
many letters sound alike on the Ediphone, such at MN—SF—SO—FO, etc. Speed ond easy wnder> 
standing are promoted by always using the same word to illustrate a letter. Example; A as in 
Albany The following list it recommended: 


A—Albony 
B —Baltimore 
C —Chicago 
D—Denver 
E —Eddie 


F —Frank 
G—George 
M—Henry 
I —Illinois 
J —John 


K —Kontos 
L —Lincoln 
M—Mory 
N—Money 
O—Oaklond 


P —Portlond 
Q—Queen 
R —Robert 
S —Somuel 
T —Texas 


U—Union 
V—Victor 
W—Williom 
X—X-Roy 
Y —Young 
Z—Zero 
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8 . Indicate paragraphs and important punctuation. 

9. Mark corrections on chart at point on scale where 
change is to be made so operator is warned in advance. 

10. See that every word you dictate is on the cylinder. 

Don't expect your transcriber to fill in words that have 
nut registered. 

11. Listen for the signal bell indicating your dicution is near the end of the cylinder. 

12. Stop the cylinder by releasing the hand grasp on the electric control. 

After completing your letter 


2 . 

3. 


To listen bock 

1. Set the carnage lever at neutral position, moving recorder to selected point on cylinder. 

2. Push lever back 

3. Press electric control on speaking tube the same as sthen you dictate. 



Draw a vertical line on chart from indicator 
where letter ends designating its length. 

Number the correspondence you are answering. 

Number the letters on chart to correspond with 
the number you have put on correspondence. 
Designate the kind of stationery, whether long 
or short letter, number of carbons and enclo« 
surcs, if any 
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Whon you ore through dicfofing 


Hang the speaking tube on the switch hook. Thl$ 
shuts off the motor. 


To raloofo the cylindor 


1 . Place carriage lever in neutral (upright) position. 

2. Press mandrel knob. 3> Push with thumb from left end. 

4. Remove cylinder by inserting first two fingers of right hand in opening so as not to mar the 
surface. 

5. Place cylinder in box with the printed end up. 



To complete the chart 


1. Show number of letters on cylinder in upper right 
corner. 

2. Write on chart below scale "letter continued on 
cylinder (give number)” if part of letter is on an¬ 
other cylinder. 

3. Indicate on chart any special information needed in 
transcribing your letter. 

4. Roll chart the long way and insectwith correspond* 
ence in cylinder so the box number is visible. 
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SAM^LI CHART 
COMRIKTELY FILLED IN 


_ j_ !- Y- L 

■' f f 

l i-r r-.--- 






A’iaHfft. cjmri cyiruiTLi a 


At night [ ^ —- — —j 

1. Push b*<k che red buccon on stem of switch hook so motor won't run if speaking tube is 
accidentally knocked off hook. 

2. Cover the machine. 


^o«x HoKi^ent^ 

Make your dictation so clc.ir and easy to transcribe that the operator will want to do your work. 
If the papers do not accompany your cy l.nder, dictate the name and address and also write it on 
the cylinder chart or on scratch paper. In calling the operator s attention to something on the 
cylinder, address her as ' Operator, please do so and so." Then she will know it is not a part of 
the dictation. 


To *,vo . b„,„ ,j„ , ,h|, ^ 

.nd .lK> .ho l«,c, i. .dually „a„sc„bcd. Vou ,k., .h, ^ ,p, 

of pa.„, maku ,h,„s. dear .vcn .o .hu spcll.n* „( words .ha. „igh, s.ump .h. operwor. 

Transc.ib«s say .h.s plan will hdp .hen. .lo a boi.rr )ob of .ranscr.bing. If in doubt about 
any of .heso points, plcaso d.scuss .hcn. w,.h you, sup.-,,,so, o, w„h you, l«,o, writing i„s„„c. 
tor. wan, ,o b. an A-1 d,s.a.or. Good dictation and gtxd transct.bing will make you, work 
caste and mote .ntccs.tng, and you w.ll a|u, take p„de in what you have accomphshed, 
cm.m , teamwork can be jus. as effective tn business cotrespondence as i, if in combat and 
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The following letter illustrates some of the points suggested in this bulletin. The words in 
italics are instructions to the transcriber. The words which are not in it.ilics are the ores to 
be transcribed 


Operator letter No- I is to Mr W L. Browne spell the name B-r-o-u n-t nine two two 
North Grove spell G as m George-r-fj-t -e Avenue Oak Park Illmo'S Dear Mr. Browne I 
know your account is as Gootl as Gold Optrator quote and capitalize the G's in good and 
gold period end quote I roalire t<x> that a charge of eight dollars fifty-three icnf.s 0/)er<r/or 
that IS eight period fn e three is small and in the press of other matters has prr>bably been 
overlooked period paragraph If )Our account were the only small one on our books I would 
be happy to see that a reminder was sent not more than every month or two period But we 
have many small accounts and when they are not paid promptly their handling involves 
Operator spell i-n-t -od-v-e’S considerable expense period paragraph So won't you send 
your check today period Just clip it to the attached statement and mail it in the enclosed 
postpaid envelope period We will appreciate the courtesy period Operator that is alL 


Mr. W. L. Browne 
922 N. Grove Ave. 
Oak Park, 111. 


Dear Mr. Browne: 

I know your account is as "Good as Gold." I realize, loo, 
that a charge of 98.53 is small and in the press of other 
matters, has probably been overlooked. 

If your account were the only small one on our books, I 
would be happy to see that a reminder was sent not more 
than every month or two. But we have many small accounts, 
and when they are not paid promptly, their handling in¬ 
volves considerable expense. 

So, won't you send your check today. Just clip it to the 
attached statement and mail it in the enclosed postpaid 
envelope. We will appreciate the courtesy. 

MONTGOMERY WARD 



PHR:LH£ 

Enc. Statement 
SE 



Credit Department 
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INSTRUaiONS TO fDIPHONi TRANSCRIBERS 


You are the key to the success or fAilure of our Ediphone dictation. On your shoulders rests the 
responsibility of putting on paper the message that goes to the customer and presenting it in 
such a way that it appeals to the reader. 

A letter that is ptwrly written, regardless of its contents, will not be favorably received. 
It may be well Jtctated, but if you have done a poor job of transcribing, its eflfectiveness is lost. 

The part you have in writing good letters cannot be overemphasized. You are intelligent 
and should question anything that, according to your judgment, seems incorrect. Even though 
you may occasionally be wrong in questioning what has been said, no harm is done if the dic¬ 
tator knows you are trying to make constructive suggestions. He will appreciate your co¬ 
operation. 


10 



You tan help the dictator by pointing out 
some of ihe difficulties you have in transcribing. 
Dictators won t know about these things if 
yt)u do not tell them, and they will cooperate 
when they know you are trying to be helpful. 


Use form 18939 in making 
yowr suggestions. 
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Naturally the correspondent who dictated "Here, is a machine that appeals to the masses and 
not just the few," was amused, but disappointed when his letter came back with this sentence 
reading: “Here is a machine that appeals to the matches and not just the fuel.” The c,>erator 
knew this didn’t make sense, but she transcribed it without questioning the dictator as to its 
exact meaning. 

To get at the root of our difficulties, let’s review the procedure for transcribing. 


Before you storf to tronicribe 

1. Remove headset from switch hook. 

2. Pull forward red button on stem of switch hook to release the motor. 

3. Adjust headset to comfortable position on head. 

4. Raise reproducer head to permit placement of cylinder on 
mandrel. 


5. Remove cylinder from carton by spreading slightly the 
first two fingers of the right hand and inserting in top of 
cylinder. This prevents marring the surface. 


Slide cylinder on mandrel, printed end last, as far as ft will go without force. 

7. Press mandrel knob and with first two fingers of right hand push cylinder all the way tc 
the left. 

8. Move reproducer head to starting position as indicated on dictation chart. 

% llower reproducer head. 

n 
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When you fronscribo/ 

1. Check your correspoodence so that each letter 
corresponds numerically with the letter on Oic 
chart. 


2. Check your chart for the correct stationery and the 
number of carbons to be made. 

3. Insert stationery in typewriter; set your margin correctly. Follow the instructions in the 
manual Yo/jr I etten, Miss! 

4. Be sure the n.tmc on the corrcsjx>ndence tallies with the one mentioned by the dictator. 
If address is not given, it will he dictated. 

5. .Start transcribing mashinc with your left pedal. This pedal also is used to stop the machine. 
Use the right pedal (Repeater) for repeating. 

6. listen to the cylinder and adjust the screw under the Guide Chart bf the transcribing 
machine to the speed most natural for you to ttansenbe. 



7. Watth lor corrections on the chart to avoid 
retyping. 

8. T>pc what you hear unless jour common 
sense tells you it is wrong, then call it to the 
dictator's attention. 



9. Correct ungrammatical expressions when you arc positive they are wrong, and call the 
dictator's attention to them. 


10. Check the completed letter carefully. Be sure it is neat, type is clean and letter free of errors. 
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To remove cylinder 

t* Raise reproducer. 2. Press tnandr'^'kn<^b. 

3« Push with thumb from left end. 


At night 

1. Push back the red button on stem of switch hook so motor won’t run if earphones are acci* 
dentally knocked off hook. 

2. Cover both typewriter and transcribing machines. 











— ranm 


Somebody may say, "Do 1 have to keep all of these things in mind.^ If I do, I won t get any work 
done." Naturally, they may slow up the work the first day or two, but through force of habit 
soon they will come to you automatically. Saving a single rewrite is worth much more than 
the effort it takes to put them into practice. "A stitch in time saves nine" is a good axiom for us 
to follow in transcribing as well as in dictating. 
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Although not all of our transcribers may understand /ootbaJI, the story of Knute Rockne’s 
famous team of "Four Horsemen” and "Seven Mules ’ is worth repeating because it illustrates 
a point that we are trying to bring out in this bulletin. As the story goes— 

"The 'Four Horsemen' or backheld of this well-known Notre Dame team once 
became chesty and took credit upon themselves for the team's success. Deter¬ 
mined to teach his boss the lesson that it takes more than a backheld to make a 
football team. RcKkne put in substitute linemen during a decisive game as rc- 
pl.itenwnts for the 'Seven Mules.' 

" I he tide turned The opposing linemen immediately charged through Notre 
Dame's forward wall and upset the ‘Four Horsemen' before they were fairly 
started. When the ‘Mules’ returned to the game, the ‘Horsemen’ once more 
started galloping. Not a word was spoken But another lesson in teamwork 
had been ably demonstrated " 

If the dictator and transcriber work together, it will help surmount many hurdles that are bound 
to come up almost daily. Are there anv departments in the mail order house where cooperation 
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